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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


Report of Committee A for 1945 


To the Members of the Association: 


Already the days of surfeit are at hand. Colleges and univer- 
sities, which for years have dreaded impoverishment and held it 
at bay by a succession of sudden and occasionally amusing adap- 
tations, are now receiving a reassuring tide of applications for 
admission. Some come from civilians, for the popular belief in 
the value of a higher education has shown no diminution; still 
others come from the generation of veterans kept from the aca- 
demic halls for the duration, who now seek entrance en masse and 
at once. Released by the G. I. Bill of Rights from the necessity 
of calculating tuition costs, it might be expected that men and 
women formerly in the armed services would direct their aca- 
demic invasion upon the big-name institutions or upon those 
brought to their attention through the sporting pages or the 
cinema. Whether such priorities operate or not, the number of 
applicants is apparently so large that institutions, both great and 
small, both famous and obscure, will share in the prosperity. 
Not crumbs but fatness falls from the government’s table. 


Though the process has but begun, the character of the work 
of Committee A already reflects the changing academic climate. 
Within the last year cases arising because administrators sought 
economy by dismissing individual teachers have shrunk to a 
trivial fraction of their customary number. Those active in the 
work of protecting academic freedom and tenure will never escape 
the complicated issue of financial exigency. As long as there are 
administrators who will spend the income at their disposal for 
purposes but loosely related to educational purposes, as long as 
there are fluctuations in economic fortune and misfortune, there 
will always be institutions too poor to meet the financial obliga- 
tions they have assumed to their teachers. With the end of the 
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war any general justification for this failure disappears—at least 
for the moment. Nor in view of the present and promised aca- 
demic prosperity does it seem likely that faculty members who 
have been absent from the campuses under various arrangements 
will have difficulty resuming their tasks and tenure status. 


As the Association turns toward the more customary problems 
of peace, it can take heart from the record of the war years. 
Mindful of the shadows which fell upon academic freedom in the 
first World War, it was not surprising that Professor W. T. La- 
prade, then chairman of Committee A, spoke as he did when ad- 
dressing the Annual Meeting three weeks after Pearl Harbor: 
“A few cases of dismissals evidencing intolerance and hysteria 
have come to our attention. One such case is too many. It is to 
be feared that, as the strain of this country’s active participation 
in hostilities increases, the discrimination and the self-control 
which should characterize the behavior of educators and scholars 
may be lost.’”’ Both the apprehension and the warning were 
justified. Events, however, unfolded in a different fashion. 
There have been no wholesale dismissals of professors for their 
views on peace and war, for their international sympathies or an- 
tipathies, or for their opinion on the conduct of the war or the 
justice of its purposes. Within this category only two cases in- 
volving conscientious objectors have come to the formal attention 
of the Committee. 


One of these dismissals, it is true, took a peculiarly flagrant 
form; the discharged professor was guilty not of expressing his 
ideas, but of holding them. In the other instance, the connection 
between the minority views of the professor and his tenure diffi- 
culties was unproved. This creditable and unexpected record is 
not important because individual professors have retained their 
livelihood, though only those who have not seen them can remain 
insensitive to the personal tragedies arising from an unjustified 
dismissal. Nor is this record important solely because it pre- 
serves untarnished a great tradition of tolerance, for traditions 
can imprison as well as liberate. Rather it is important because a 
period of strain, when the panic-stricken were shouting for the 
surrender of dearly won liberties, has neither injured nor de- 
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stroyed the freedom of teaching, learning, and research so essen- 
tial for individual fulfillment and for social good. 


For this achievement many factors are responsible. It stems 
in part from the more general appreciation of the meaning and 
importance of civil rights. Though the action of the government 
in this respect has not been uniformly commendable, the more 
enlightened treatment of conscientious objectors and the com- 
parative absence of trials and imprisonment for ill-defined sub- 
versive offenses probably outweigh the removal of the Japanese 
from the West Coast and their confinement to concentration 
camps. On the whole, popular hysteria, if it appeared at all, has 
been directed against known enemies rather than against dissi- 
dents, nonconformists, and minorities in the United States. 
All this has helped. In the smaller area of academic life, college 
presidents and governing boards have, with a handful of excep- 
tions, supported the fundamental freedoms of their world. The 
many heartening statements from college executives in behalf of 
patience, tolerance, and professional independence stand, how- 
ever, in quite a different relation to their times than the defense 
President Lowell of Harvard made in the last war. Not only 
were his cool words wise; they also contradicted the assumptions 
and the practices of a considerable number of his colleagues. 
Perhaps this is a measure of the advance between 1917 and 1941. 
Finally the academic profession itself has exhibited the qualities 
expected of a company of scholars—dispassionateness rather than 
emotion, universality rather than provincialism. In the Associa- 
tion the profession has had, furthermore, a spokesman and a 
guardian of its values. 


II 


The number of cases requiring the attention of Committee A 
has not increased during the war. On the contrary, since the 
peak year of 1942, it has declined. That tendency, as the fol- 
lowing tables indicate, has continued during the last year. These 
figures are, however, short-run ones. In 1937 the Committee 
dealt with only 58 cases. To the mere reader of statistics the 
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marked increase since then might appear a disturbing revelation 
of the degradation of higher eduation. Apparently not erosion 
but a tidal wave was destroying academic freedom and tenure. 
Actually such is not the case. These figures are an evidence of 
the Association’s vitality. They reflect the growing appreciation 


Statistical Tables for the Years 1941-1945 


I 


Cases:* 1941 19042 1043 1944 1945 


Revived from former years........ . TAS I 8 7 8 5 
Opened since January 1.................. 68 


Total dealt with during year............ 


Pending at end of year................. 


* Each “‘case’”’ refers to a single controversy. In 1945 two or more “cases” 
were considered at 20 institutions; Committee A also dealt with a number of 
situations not classified as “‘cases.”’ 


II 
Cases: 19041 1943 1944 1945 


Withdrawn by complainant.............. 6 20 3 8 10 
Rejected after preliminary investigation... . 11 26 38 29 8 
Statement published or planned without 


Visit of inquiry made or planned.......... 18 8 1g «28 33 
Adjustment made or being sought......... 1 59 59 34 48 
Procedure not yet determined............ 21 


{During 1944 one report of a Committee A investigation was published: 
University of Missouri, Summer, 1945 Budletin.] 


on the part of professors and scholars that in the Association they 
have an effective instrument for the redress of injustice. The 
response to violations of generally accepted principles of aca- 
demic freedom and tenure is no longer apathy or resignation; 
it is an appeal to Committee A. The disturbing aspect of these 
figures is the pressure a swollen docket imposes upon the resources 
of money, time, and energy which the Association has at its dis- 
posal. To deal with issues involving an individual’s livelihood and 
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149 144124 188 
56 80 72 50 
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reputation and the wider welfare of the profession requires more 
than an impromptu nonchalance or white hot convictions. 
Thoroughness, patience, and care are prerequisites to insight and 
to action. No one regrets more than the members of Committee 
A the attendant delays in their application. 


Sometimes it is proposed as a remedy for congestion that we 
concentrate only upon the important cases. Unhappily there is 
no agreement upon what is important. Should we deal with the 
large institutions, with real or synthetic ivy on their walls, and 
ignore the “lesser breeds without the law?” Should our hearts 
ache for the tenure rights of historians, classicists, and mathe- 
maticians, but never skip a beat when psychologists, experiment 
station workers, and teachers of education are in trouble? Dis- 
crimination of this sort denies the essential solidarity of the world 
of learning. Or perhaps we should select cases in which important 
principles are involved? From long experience the members of 
Committee A have learned that no intuition or inspiration at once 
reveals the quality of the issue concerned; only a considerable 
investigation can do that. Often complaints, which seemed at 
first glance trivial and superficial, have brought to light funda- 
mental defects in the institutions concerned and have involved 
injustice not only to the complainant but to a large number of his 
colleagues. 


III 


Such suggestions, furthermore, are sometimes based upon a 
misunderstanding of the work of Committee A, a misunderstand- 
ing in part arising from the name of the Committee—the Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom and Tenure. Such a designation has 
a misleading simplicity. Freedom and the means to freedom, it is 
said, are the Committee’s business. Such freedom is so clearly 
right or useful that everyone can give allegiance and enthusiasm. 
A conception of this sort was so convincing that in the early his- 
tory of the Association it was easy for some to believe that viola- 
tions of academic freedom and tenure would soon cease and Com- 
mittee A would wither away. Thirty years of administrative 
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experience have demonstrated the unsoundness of these assump- 
tions; a concern with freedom and tenure compels a concern with 
every aspect of American higher education. When teachers are 
dismissed because undergraduates and others find their subject 
matters obsolete, the members of your Committee are confronted 
with decisions about the proper structure of the curriculum. In 
us the classics have found an ardent and persuasive advocate. 
When teachers are dismissed because their teaching ability is 
questioned, we are confronted with a decision as to what the stig- 
mata of good teaching are and how they can be recognized. If the 
charge is made that the teacher has failed to keep abreast of his 
field as a scholar or has been unproductive, the members of Com- 
mittee A and their investigatory committees have to inform them- 
selves of the scholarly estate of half a hundred disciplines. They 
have to distinguish between fundamentals and fashions, between 
genuine learning and the booster’s itch to be a service station of 
the new. 


Dismissals of those with tenure rights are sometimes asserted 
to have been made because the teacher is “noncooperative.” To 
evaluate the soundness of the charge, Committee A must formu- 
late its standards of proper university and college government. 
Is the noncooperator, for instance, defying a majority decision of 
his colleagues or merely challenging the wishful thinking of a dean 
or department head? When tuition payments fall away, or govern- 
ment policy or economic distress shrink the income from invest- 
ments, or legislators prefer to spend the state’s money upon high- 
ways rather than upon the intangibles of books and men, financial 
exigency stalks our mail. Although it fortunately does not have 
to instruct business managers in the intricacies of modern account- 
ing, Committee A cannot escape the obligation of determining how 
a financial crisis should be met and how the sacrifices should be 
apportioned. The task of the Committee, therefore, is the task of 
educational statesmanship. 


Fortunately the requisite knowledge and judgment can be found 
in other places as well as in the ranks of college presidents. One 
source is the permanent staff of the Association’s central office. 
The General Secretary and the Associate Secretary are by the na- 
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ture of their continuous participation in the work relating to free- 
dom and tenure bound to contribute experience. The Committee, 
however, is fortunate in having at its service more than that. 
We have in the central office representatives of the Association 
with skill, courage, and candor in negotiation, imagination and 
resource in suggestion, and a perspective which sees the day-to- 
day problems of cases in a larger setting of time, place, and cir- 
cumstance. The Committee is fortunate also to have available 
the work of other committees of the Association—both national 
and local ones. Every thoughtful and objective consideration of 
the problems of higher education ministers sooner or later to the 
work in behalf of academic freedom and tenure. The discussions of 
the Council, democratically elected and representative of different 
types of institutions and varied intellectual disciplines, play their 
part. It is regrettable that inadequacies of transportation for the 
last four years have prohibited the holding of an annual meeting. 
The resolutions which the last such gathering, that of 1941, 
passed concerning the adjustments by colleges and universities 
to the war emergency have been an invaluable bulwark to Com- 
mittee A. 

In the last analysis Committee A is the lever by which these 
varied contributions are brought to bear upon the system of higher 
education in the United States. For the Committee administers a 
code of accepted academic practice on matters of freedom and 
tenure. That code is the joint creation of other associations— 
representative of administrators—and ours, representative of 
faculties. Through that cooperative agreement, the Association 
clothes principles and objectives in practice. It avoids the re- 
proach of being a mere talking or a mere writing organization. 
Teachers, scholars, administrators, and others interested in the 
welfare of higher education should not, therefore, regret that the 
work of Committee A absorbs so large a share of the energy and 
resources of the Association. They should not subscribe to the 
glib reproach that the Committee does little else than protect pro- 
fessors against dismissal. Committee A is not a policeman, nor is 
it an advocate for individuals. It is the means by which informed 
opinion on matters of educational policy bears fruit. It is the 
administrative agent of a national faculty. 
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IV 


The Association has constantly to explain its nature and pur- 
poses. To the curious, the hostile, and the uninformed outside 
the teaching profession, this repeated exposition often has to be 
detailed and elementary. For teachers and scholars, no such 
tedious definition is required; the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors is a professional organization devoted to the 
welfare of higher education. But critics of our work for freedom 
and tenure, more interested in their success than in accuracy, 
have persisted in describing it as a labor union. The implication 
of these smear words is one of self-seeking. Professors, it is 
said, want money and security; they are indifferent to the quality 
of the service they render and to the wider public good. To these 
fallacious notions the addresses of the Association’s leaders and 
the reports of this Committee have often given denial. The suc- 
cess of their efforts must have been considerable, for another com- 
parison has become more fashionable. The Association is now 
compared to the Civil Service. This disadvantageous parallel 
evidently aims to transfer to the Association some of the current 
opprobrium clustering about the person of the bureaucrat and the 
civil servant. The charge carries a gravamen of laziness, red tape, 
resistance to change, and lack of ambition. These are the products 
of our concern with status. 


To such ephemeral accusations it would be a mistake to give 
extended attention. One reply, of course, is the historical one. 
The Civil Service system of examination and appointment arose 
from the need to assure in governmental employees a modicum of 
ability, independence, and ordinary honesty. On the whole the 
operation of the system has enabled the government service to 
escape from the alternative of political pressure, personal favorit- 
ism, corruption, and exploitation. If such be the fruits of an as- 
sured tenure, we can revel in our sin. Nor, if the historical dis- 
cussion is carried further, is it certain that the Association has yet 
attained the security of the Civil Service. Probably the tenure of 
professors is in the Cleveland-McKinley era. Granted the com- 
parison has certain surface validity, there are factors operating in 
the realm of higher education that differentiate it from govern- 
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ment service. However decorous or genteel its appearance, col- 
lege and university life underneath is highly competitive. On 
paper it may assume a hierarchical graph with a president, dean, 
assistant dean, department heads and professors appearing as 
opposite numbers to chief, subchief, section chiefs, and so on down 
to employees just entering the civil service kindergarten; actually 
academic life is individualistic. It is characterized by a wide 
equality of opportunity and a variety of spurs to ambition and 
achievement. Teaching and most of scholarship is not anony- 
mous. Nor would teachers, aware of their professional duties and 
responsibilities, bear without rebellion the designations ‘academic 
employee” or “‘professorial servant.”” Tenure in such a setting 
need not result in stagnation or incompetence if administrators and 
professors are courageous and energetic enough to evaluate the 
talents of young teachers and utilize procedures, endowed with 
due process, for dismissal when an earlier favorable judgment is 
reversed by the individual’s retrogression. 


At the moment of transition from war to peace, only short-time 
judgments are feasible. Still unresolved by events are certain 
questions, with implications for academic freedom and tenure, 
raised in our last report. Fortunately the University of Texas 
still remains the only harbinger of a movement on the part of a 
governing board to censure the opinions and expression of faculty 
members and to conduct a purge of those thus condemned. Nor is 
the country at this writing appreciably nearer a decision on the 
future of military training, or, if the general principle of universal 
service is adopted, on the detailed form it shall take. Interim 
arrangements prevail; they may continue for some time. 


Meanwhile a wide reconstruction of higher education is under 
way. Few would ascribe the many proposals to the instructional 
experience with army and navy units. Though some express en- 
thusiasm for the language and area studies and for audio-visual 
aids, the experiment of education under contract has stirred little 
imagination, has left little residue. Nor can the revolution be 
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correlated with the wholesale retirement of college and university 
presidents and the appearance of a new cast in the arena of educa- 
tional leadership. Rather the four years of war have disturbed 
long-set molds of procedure and thought and afforded opportu- 
nity for a general appraisal of higher education. The abrupt emer- 
gence of a new way of life—the way of war—threw a pitiless light 
upon an educational structure shaped to the long-range needs and 
values of a peaceful society. The resulting revelation aroused 
more censure and questioning than defense. It must be remem- 
bered, furthermore, that the war years capped nearly a decade of 
economic and social upheaval which often displayed an impa- 
tience with traditional ends or ways of doing things. In short 
there is a new world and education must be ready for it. At least 
such is the argument. 


Even if we had the inclination and necessary budget for an 
evaluation of these trends, it would not be the function of Com- 
mittee A to undertake it. We would be derelict, however, if we 
failed to consider their implications for academic freedom and 
tenure or to report to the Association the quarter from which the 
storms may gather. Experience had already convinced us that 
certain institutions in their haste to put on the garments of a new 
righteousness feel not only the necessity but the moral compulsion 
to dismiss professors with assured tenure whose personalities or 
subject matters do not fit into the new program. Though the pro- 
cedure neither regards individuals nor respects accepted principles 
of tenure, it saves salaries which can be appropriated to a new 
curriculum and a new personnel “orientated to the new objectives 
expected of us.”” No matter how worthy the change, such pre- 
emptory procedure gravely undermines the security essential for 
the intellectual independence and teaching stature of faculty mem- 
bers. It is dangerous to brush aside freedom as a mere nuisance 
to a program of hurried adaptation. Academic institutions, as 
the custodians of enduring values, must have patience. Professors 
die, change positions, and resign. They even adapt themselves! 
It is not necessary to reconvert a university, college, or school 
with the rapidity of a plastics factory. 


The nature of current changes, rather than the process of 
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change itself, raises less crude and more far-reaching questions of 
freedom and tenure. The war, with its incredible technological 
weapons and counter-weapons, has convinced editorial writers and 
others, easily excited, that scientific cooperation can “‘pass mir- 
acles.” Scientists must work in teams; the teams, like military 
operations, must have definite objectives. Such methods are not 
new. The more utilitarian industrial and governmental labora- 
tories or stations have used them. Their encroachment into uni- 
versity and college laboratories has been stayed by the necessity 
of combining teaching with research. The concept, furthermore, 
ignores the fact that science, like all disciplines, has always grown 
in a cooperative fashion by the exchange of information at annual 
meetings and in learned journals. The author of a book is a co- 
operative scholar. Nonetheless the new dispensation proposes a 
more rigid and hierarchical order for doing things. Over its effect 
upon science the scientists themselves have fallen out in public 
testimony, petitions, and letters to the editor. In many of the 
proposals it is already clear, however, that freedom will be freedom 
primarily for the top man or men; others occupy the status of 
employees. The experience of the Committee with cases from 
government experiment stations has already convinced it that the 
* new trend will raise issues of academic freedom and tenure whose 
complications can be met only by the insight and the good will of 
administrators, scholars, and teachers. 

Even in the field of the social studies and the humanities, there 
has been a reaction to the experiences of recent years. To check 
the intellectual disunity and atomization of modern culture, many 
of our universities and colleges feel they must prescribe for their 
undergraduates a common core of studies. Orientation courses, 
general education, or a selected number of books always stated in 
multiples of ten are to displace in varying degrees the electives and 
specialization of former days. Certainly administrators and facul- 
ties have the right to prescribe curricula. Certainly the proposed 
courses, if they are taught well, will express convictions and pass 
judgments. But any one acquainted with the history of higher 
education in America must recognize the dangers besetting the 
experiment. The proponents of such changes frequently have 
certain dogmatic accomplishments in mind. When the course 
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fails to attain its goal, as they conceive it, they can either abolish 
the course or they can abolish the professor. For the last twenty 
years the first alternative has been the one usually chosen. A 
study should be made of the life expectancy of orientation courses. 
If sufficient zeal, however, is attached to the assumed purpose of 
the course, it is easier to believe that the professor and not the 
subject matter is the mistake. Past experience with the courses in 
mental and moral philosophy and with philosophy courses in sec- 
tarian colleges will forecast the result. 


VI 


The Association enters the postwar era with the largest member- 
ship in its history. In turn this membership means the largest 
resources in Association history. We have no endowment funds; 
no spectacular gifts have paid our ordinary expenses. Member- 
ship fees alone maintain the day-to-day functioning of the work in 
behalf of academic freedom and tenure. Unless our obligations 
increase disproportionately, the increase in the resources of the 
Association should mean a more expeditious disposal of the ap- 
peals made to Committee A and the more thorough handling of 
more cases. There will, however, always be limitations upon the 
nature of our work and our methods of procedure. Neither the 
Association nor the other groups that have joined with it in the 
patient formulation of a code governing academic freedom and 
tenure are sovereign powers; what they do has neither the cer- 
tainty nor force of statute law. Nor has the Committee at hand 
for instant mobilization an academic F.B.I., sheriffs and police, or 
the machinery of the courts. We can act only after investigation 
and thorough publicity. Such a process takes time. Perhaps that 
is why certain segments of our economy, more used than a com- 
pany of scholars to “putting on the heat’ and seeking short-term 
victories, now express such an aversion to fact-finding. 


That the Association can neither employ short cuts nor impose 
settlements by force—at a time when both phenomena are far 
too familiar—is not a reason for despair. In the academic world 
stabilizing and enduring solutions are more likely to emerge from 
a balance than from a disequilibrium of power. Fortunately the 
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Association is so strong that it need not resort to a strident asser- 
tion of infallibility nor conceal inferiority by indulging in millen- 
nial dreams. On the other hand, it is not so powerful that it can 
dispense with the necessity of accounting to scholars, teachers, 
college administrators, and the public for its aims and its actions. 
Without a constant justification for its use, authority becomes 
tyranny. 
For the Committee: 

Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KirKLanp, Chairman 


The personnel of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure is as follows: William E. Britton, University of Illinois; 
Elliott E. Cheatham, Columbia University; Thomas D. Cope, 
University of Pennsylvania; F. S. Deibler, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; F. L. Griffin, Reed College; Ralph E. Himstead, General 
Secretary; A. M. Kidd, University of California; E. C. Kirkland, 
Bowdoin College, Chairman; W. T. Laprade, Duke University; 
Robert P. Ludlum, Associate Secretary; J. M. Maguire, Sy hey 
University; S. A. Mitchell, University of Virginia; DR Scott, 
University of Missouri; George P. Shannon, University of Ala- 
bama; John Q. Stewart, Princeton University; R. C. Tolman, 
California Institute of Technology; Laura A. White, University 
of Wyoming; and Quincy Wright, University of Chicago. 


RESEARCH, LIBERAL EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING FOR THE DOCTORATE 


By G. WATTS CUNNINGHAM 


Cornell University 


Mr. Clyde Williams, Director of Battelle Memorial Institute, has 
recently been quoted as saying: 


In the intensified research program to follow the war, our most pre- 
cious and critical resource will be well-trained research men. Our 
universities will do well to intensify and broaden their programs 
to include training of men for research. Industry will do well to 
assist by financial support of these programs. In this most essen- 
tial activity, however, it is important that we do not lose sight of 
the product being sought—namely trained research men. 


With the spirit of this statement and exhortation by Director 
Williams I am in complete agreement. But what is a well-trained 
research man and by what program of instruction can he be pro- 
duced? This is the crucial question which Director Williams poses 
for our universities, and the following remarks are designed to sug- 
gest an answer. The answer to be proposed is, briefly, that the de- 
siderated program is a program of research pursued within the 
pattern of a genuinely liberal education and that training for the 
doctorate in our graduate schools should be exclusively this sort of 
program. 


In Jolanthe, it will be recalled, Private Willis observes that it is 
at once fortunate and comical 


How Nature always does contrive 
That every boy and every gal 
That’s born into the world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 

Or else a little Conservative. 
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This observation, whatever else remains to be said about it, cer- 
tainly adumbrates an important biographical fact—the fact, 
namely, of the essentially perspectival character of human minded- 
ness. To be minded as we human beings are minded is to be per- 
spectively minded—this is but an aspect of the fact that human 
mindedness is essentially a temporal affair. A mind without per- 
spectives would be either omniscient or merely nescient; in any 
event, it would not be a normal human mind. Such a mind looks 
out of windows. 


Nor can it be denied that our perspectives restrict our vision. 
What one sees through one’s window is what appears in that 
“point of view,” and there is no doubt that much does not thus 
appear. In this sense, if one wishes to say so, every human mind 
is essentially narrow and for such narrowness there is simply no 
remedy. 


But there are two sorts of narrow mindedness, namely, minded- 
ness aware of its perspectival-limitations and mindedness unaware 
of such limitations—mindedness with enlightened perspectives 
and mindedness with unenlightened perspectives. This is the dis- 
tinction between open mindedness and closed mindedness. 


Thus the closed mind may be said to be foreshortened and in this 
sense undeveloped. It is a mind with truncated perspectives and 
is therefore intellectually stunted. Nor is there anything recondite 
about this. It is an evident fact, so evident indeed one wonders it 
could ever be overlooked, that the realm of ‘“‘truth”’ or of “value” 
is much more comprehensive than the luminous focus of “knowl- 
edge” or ‘“‘experience” narrowly understood. It surely requires no 
supernatural occurrence to teach Hamlet’s lesson that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are clearly manifest in our 
occasional perspectives; a considered glance at what is “known” 
should be sufficient to teach us this. We know more than we do 
know, to state the matter paradoxically, and the paradox is both 
ancient and persistent; it is embedded in the age-old distinction be- 
tween knowledge and wisdom, and the distinction is still with us. 
The distinction is beyond the ken of the closed mind, however, and 
it is for this reason that such a mind must be said to be intellectu- 
ally immature; it thoughtlessly mistakes the little realm of its 
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certainty, whether delimited by “clear and distinct conception” 
or by “faith,” for the broader realm of fact or value. 

The open mind, on the other side, is conscious of this distinction 
and is everywhere guided by it. For it, knowledge of ignorance is 
an indispensable part of knowledge and the dissipation of ignorance 
is the embodiment of knowledge. And because it is thus both wise 
and sane in outlook it is a full-blown mind, a mind which is intel- 
lectually mature. 

Such a mind is what I should call a liberal mind. And its edu- 
cation, I submit, is the sole function of liberal education. But by 
means of what formal training may it be educed? 


III 


In the preface of his recent volume, The Rebirth of Liberal Edu- 
cation, Professor Fred B. Millett informs us that his study “‘is 
based on the assumption that liberal education is being or may be 
reborn wherever the humanities—literature, the arts, philosophy, 
religion, and history—are restored to the primary position in the 
college curriculum.” In the Winter, 1944 issue of this Bu/dletin, 
however, Professor Lloyd V. Ballard asserts that “the crux of 
liberal education lies not in the field of the fine arts but in that 
phase of education which is concerned with preparation for social 
participation. . . .Such education aims to impart knowledge of 
human motives, of basic drives, of fundamental social forces in- 
fluencing collective action and of underlying social processes opera- 
tive in the social order.”” The traditionalists, for their part, view 
the problem in yet another light; they seek the proper subject- 
matter of liberal education in the great books of the past, the “‘un- 
killable” classics of the tradition. And still others insist that such 
subject-matter must be sought in the region of the laboratories 
where people are given neither to idle “speculation” nor to futile 
sifting of the ashes of the dead past but are at grips with “facts” 
and consequently know what they are talking about. 

Since this babel of voices is commonly heard wherever two or 
three are gathered together to discuss liberal education, we are all 
familiar with it. We are also familiar, I dare say, with the feeling 
of futility which usually accompanies the discussion. Against any 
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proposal of a preferred status for this or that specialty or set of 
specialties the objector always can, and generally does, champion 
the equally significant claims of a long list of other specialties with 
firm emphasis on his own; nor is any convincing rejoinder to the 
objection available. Thus the discussion goes round in circles of 
assertion and counter-assertion. 


One way out of the tread-mill is through denial of the common 
assumption which underlies the controversy and makes it circular— 
the assumption, namely, that liberal mindedness, the objective of 
liberal education, can be taught only or primarily through the in- 
culcation of some unique subject-matter. Liberal mindedness is 
not stuff mindedness; it is, rather, mindedness with enlightened 
perspectives. Consequently, liberal education is not identical 
with instruction in a chosen specialty or set of specialties but with 
instruction (in whatever specialty or specialties) which is apt to 
enhance enlightenment of perspectives. 


Since symbols are concretions of minds and the sole instru- 
ments of our educational procedures, I suggest that the key to the 
specification of the program of formal training whereby liberal 
mindedness may be educed lies in the nature and function of sym- 
bolic reference. If the word /anguage is used broadly to include all 
such reference, then we may say that the sort of formal training 
with which liberal education is identical is training in the adequate 
use of language—the art of adequate speech. And I wish briefly 
to develop this. 


IV 


Perspectives are in the main acquired, not innate. They come 
to us through the acquisition of symbols, and they are manipulable 
through the use of symbols. We acquire them through our mother 
tongue and through the later use of that tongue; we talk about 
them throughout more or less critically, modify them through the 
talk, and the talk is the expression of our cognitive and emotive 
processes such as they are. Whence comes the ability thus to 
talk is doubtless the central problem of the origin of human mind- 
edness, as what it presupposes in its procedures and results is the 
central problem of the nature of such mindedness. But whatever 
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may be the proper answers to such problems, the underlying fact 
is clear enough: mental perspectives are embodied in the instru- 
ments of spoken and written symbols. 

Since the influence of mind upon mind, as of mind upon itself, 
flows through symbolic reference, it is because of such reference 
that formal education is possible at all. Education, thus, may be 
broadly but not inaccurately described as the process of learning 
to talk, that is, to make use of the instruments of symbolism. Since 
learning to talk is in the end self-expression, all education is, 
strictly speaking, self-education: only the speaker can learn to 
speak his speech. Formal training may aid in the enterprise, 
however, and only in so far as it does so does it have genuinely 
eductive value—a fact which buttresses and, properly employed, 
checks both “progressive” and “traditional” theories of education. 
What is to be talked about in genuinely educational conversation 
and by what techniques and procedures the conversation can be 
made most fruitful—these are the central problems of a theory of 
education. 

Liberal education is the formal training which is apt to teach the 
sort of speech spoken by the liberal mind—adequate speech, as it 
was named above. What, then, is this sort of speech? 

If it be true, as some wag has remarked, that the narrower the 
mind the broader the statement, it is not true conversely that the 
broader the mind the narrower the statement. The language of 
the closed or narrow mind is no doubt broad, but so is the language 
of the open or liberal mind. Between the two sorts of breadth, 
however, there is a qualitative difference of profound significance; 
it is indicative of what is even foundational. It may be shortly but, 
as I think, accurately stated by saying that the speech of the lib- 
eral mind is broad by virtue of its exhibition in principle of the 
essential duality of symbolic reference, whereas the “‘breadth”’ of 
the speech of the closed mind sits loose to this fact. And this needs 
emphasis. 

It is commonly assumed that there is a distinction between pre- 
cise and vague language, that language which is precise is clear and 
unmistakable in its “meaning” while language which is vague is 
unclear and harbors hidden assumptions. Nor is there any doubt 
about the warrant of this distinction. But it is also commonly 
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assumed that precision and vagueness are mutually exclusive 
characteristics or functions of symbolic reference, that language 
which is precise is not vague and language which is vague is not 
precise. This assumption is without warrant, however, and to see 
this is of crucial importance. 

Symbolic reference is at once precise and vague, the “meaning” 
of symbols is both explicit and implicit. Far from being mutually 
exclusive, precision and vagueness are only different aspects of 
the “meaning” of symbols. -In any given instance, to be sure, the 
symbolic expression may be more or less precise or more or less 
vague; but any expression we would normally call precise inevit- 
ably comes trailing clouds of vagueness, and any expression we 
would normally call vague is at some point precise or it is mere 
jargon. Every symbolic expression, in short, is essentially dual in 
its reference. It is this fact which makes sense of the paradox that 
any statement says more than it means and means more than it 
says. It is this fact also, one may remark in passing, which renders 
illusory both the extreme rationalists’ “clear and distinct concep- 
tion”’ (the search for precision without vagueness) and the extreme 
romanticist’s “intuition” or “‘sentiment”’ (the search for vagueness 
without precision). 

The warrant for the assertion of the essential duality of sym- 
bolic reference lies in the following propositions: 


1. Symbols are tools or instruments of thinking, and the use of 
symbols is the embodiment of thinking. 

2. There is everywhere an object of thinking; strictly speaking, 
we never think about nothing. 

3. So far at least as thinking is a procedure amenable to the 
rules of logic, and is consequently educable, the object of thinking 
ov complex and not logically atomic—is, in short, a systemic 
object. 

4. Any symbolic formulation of thinking necessarily refers both 
to some specific aspect of the object and to the total object (the con- 
text) of which it is an aspect. 

5. Symbolic reference is, thus, essentially dual in function— 
direct and indirect, explicit and implicit, precise and vague. 


Of these assertions, the first three are logically fundamental; if 
they are granted, the other two follow by analysis. Whether they 
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should be granted is a question of fact, and I think they are true in 
fact; but this cannot here be warranted. 


Any set of symbols which can claim to be logically adequate 
must exhibit this essential duality of symbolic reference. It is 
therefore hypothetical in form, “If x, then y’”—a statement in which 
y occurs presupposes some statement in which x occurs as a condi- 
tion, and a statement in which x occurs as a condition entails or 
implies a statement in which y occurs as conditioned. A state- 
ment about fact or value is a statement about ¢his fact or this 
value and presupposes some context within which the statement 
is (or implicitly claims to be) grounded, or a statement about the 
context entails or implies (or implicitly claims to entail or imply) 
this statement; and the context is a set of statements composed of 
this and other relevant statements. Symbolic expressions which 
exhibit in principle this dual reference are logically adequate, as 
that phrase is here used; all others are logically inadequate. 


A liberal mind is a mind which has learned this art of speech. 
Of course it need not talk pedantically, like the fabled professor 
who is prone to qualify any and every statement that so-and-so is 
the case by adding the reservation ‘“‘viewed from this angle.” It 
does, however, habitually speak within the pattern thus exempli- 
fied. It is ever aware that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than can on occasion be completely bodied forth in precise 
formulation; but it entertains vagueness only on sufferance, as a 
hypothesis to be put to trial in the court of precise formulations. 
It is everywhere oriented towards the penumbra of knowledge; 
but it recognizes that the open-sesame can be spoken only in terms 
of what is clearly known. It is a mind of enlightened perspectives, 
in short, and it speaks accordingly. 


Vv 


The practical importance of learning to speak the language of 
liberal mindedness can hardly be exaggerated. Until we learn to 
do so, we are inevitably driven towards a paralyzing relativism 
and skepticism or a fatuous romanticism—unless, indeed, we 
thoughtlessly embrace the comforting delusion that truth at last 
finds its full-blown manifestation in what we and our group of 
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sympathetic souls happen to believe is true. From such disasters 
only the art of adequate speech can save us; it alone expresses the 
truth which makes us free. 


But such speech is the speech of intelligence at its fullest stretch 
and is consequently difficult to learn. It is ‘‘natural’”’ for us to 
attribute to our perspectival inklings a cosmic significance which 
does not in logic belong to them and to speak the foreshortened 
language of such intellectual laziness; it requires persistent effort, 
however, to accept our perspectival inklings exclusively for what 
they are, namely, penumbral aspects of the larger situation which 
they in part disclose and in reference to which alone they are 
determinable, and to speak the same language of such intellectual 
alertness. It is, in short, easy to talk as intellectual snobs or bigots 
but difficult to talk as intellectual liberalists. 


To ask whether or not the art of adequate speech is teachable is 
to ask whether or not liberal education is possible. And there are 
differences of opinion on the question. But in raising the question 
it is important to see precisely what is asked. It is not whether 
everyone is capable of a liberal education, but whether such educa- 
tion is possible in the case of anyone. There is no doubt that the 
burden of achieving the art in question rests primarily on the stu- 
dent himself or that, in many instances, the burden is one well- 
nigh not to be borne. But the question is whether or not curricular 
arrangements and pedagogical procedures may be consciously de- 
signed to aid, and may effectively aid, in the achievement. If so, 
liberal education is possible. And, for my part, I am convinced 
that it is possible. 


I do not know and do not intend here to inquire how early in our 
formal training liberal education is possible. But that the oppor- 
tunity is greatest at the highest level of instruction, the level of the 
doctorate, and that failure on the part of our graduate schools to 
emphasize this sort of training at this level is failure to rise to their 
high mission I hold to be warranted. The following comments are 
based on this assumption, and I pass on to inquire what principles 
should guide us here. 


In the light of the preceding remarks, the following general 
principles emerge: 
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1. Any body of subject-matter suitable for inclusion in the cur- 
riculum of instruction at the doctoral level, either as a major or as 
a minor “field” of concentration, should be such that its language 
systematically claims to express “truth” or “validity” or “‘value” 
and is also systematically testable in respect to such claims. 

2. Mastery of a minor “‘field” of concentration should involve 
comprehensive acquaintance with the logical structure, and at 
least some acquaintance with the history, of the fundamental 
statements of the subject-matter. Mastery of a major “field” 
should involve, in addition to this, acquaintance with the presup- 
positional context of the fundamental statements of the subject- 
matter. 

3. Distribution of major and minor “fields” should be suffi- 
ciently broad to guarantee that the languages spoken in them ex- 
press significantly different perspectives. Ideally, if the language 
of the major is primarily about ‘‘fact” then the language of one 
minor should be primarily about ‘‘value,” and vice versa; in no 
case should both minors be selected because they are closely re- 
lated to, and in that sense supplementary to, the major. 

4. Research suitable for the doctor’s degree is that, and that 
alone, which at some point touches significantly the systematic 
claims of the language of the major “field” of concentration— 


‘aon gpee' claims involving the presuppositional context, but at 
least claims touching the stability of the logical structure, exhib- 
ited in the fundamental statements of the subject-matter. 


There is here no space for detailed comment on each of these 
principles, but a word or two about the last may be said. That 
the Ph.D. degree should be given only for significant research in 
the major field of concentration is generally assumed. But what 
is “‘significant”’ research in this context? 


VI 


Three procedures, commonly called research and commonly 
practiced in doctoral instruction, are not significant in the sense 
contemplated. These procedures are: (a) research delimited by 
exclusively professional or technological ends, (b) research in 
quest of minutiae and which progressively says more and more 
about less and less, and (c) research which is little more than the 
collection of shreds and patches of general information. (a) That 
the first sort of research is of very great practical importance there 
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can be no doubt; it is indispensable in the business of making a 
living, if living is to be maintained above the subsistence level. 
Furthermore, the professional drive is of fundamental importance 
in the intellectual enterprise itself; certainly it has effectively func- 
tioned in the development of the arts and sciences, and it remains 
a powerful stimulus to intellectual endeavor on the part of the in- 
dividual. Nor is any of this here denied. What is denied is, 
rather, that the procedure in question normally issues in liberal 
mindedness; it is search within a context delimited by predeter- 
mined ends rather than by the logical structure of the subject- 
matter, search for gadgets and techniques rather than for facts and 
values. And this seems to be even generally admitted, at least in 
academic circles, when an emergency like the present tragic one 
compels universities to devote their time and talent primarily to 
this sort of procedure; thereby, it is commonly asserted, research 
is diverted from its proper function which is assumed to be some- 
how significantly different from this. (b) All significant research 
involves specialization, of course, and it is a nice question whether 
over-specialization is possible and at what point it begins. On one 
side it must be admitted that any increment to knowledge, how- 
ever small or detailed, is in some degree important and no one can 
with confidence presume to predict how important an apparently 
infinitesimal increment may ultimately turn out to be. On the 
other side, however, the law of diminishing intellectual returns 
must surely begin to apply at some point in the search for mere 
precision; and it is clear, if what has been said above is sound in 
principle, that the search for mere precision is not in itself apt to 
teach the art of adequate speech. (c) The gossipy sort of research, 
too, doubtless achieves results and these results have their value. 
But they usually are a loosely knit collection of largish items which, 
while adding something to general knowledge, add little to the en- 
lightenment of the researcher; one may gather this sort of infor- 
mation with the greatest of ease and at the same time stammer 
hopelessly so far as the basic language of the field of concentration 
is concerned. 

What is needful, if liberal mindedness be the goal of doctoral in- 
struction, is emphasis on another sort of research or, rather, re- 
search differently oriented. It is research oriented towards the 
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logical structure and foundations of the body of knowledge func- 
tioning as the matrix, towards the postulates and assumptions 
underlying the statements of fact or validity or value in question 
together with the presuppositional context of such postulates and 
assumptions. Research thus oriented exhibits intelligence at its 
fullest stretch, not hedged in by arbitrarily truncated perspectives, 
as is research in pursuit of gadgets or techniques or glorified gossip, 
but limited only by the logical order within which it moves and 
consequently free to follow the argument wherever it may lead. 
And it alone is the sort of research which is apt to develop re- 
searchers skilled in the art of adequate speech rather than merely 
skilled researchers, genuine liberalists and realists rather than mere 
precisians and formalists. 

Whether the doctor’s degree should be awarded exclusively for 
excellence measured in terms of this sort of research is, of course, 
a debatable question. But I should maintain the affirmative. 

The objection that the research admonished is possible only at 
the postdoctoral level of achievement undoubtedly has weight, 
but it seems to me unduly pessimistic; certainly research thus 
oriented is intrinsically more difficult than much which nowadays 
is accepted as meeting the qualitative requirement for the doctor’s 
degree, but the difficulty, even in the basic physical sciences where 
perhaps it is greatest, does not seem to be insuperable at the doc- 
toral level of instruction and could be overcome by more intensive 
preliminary training in the fundamentals of the subject-matter 
within which the proposed research is to fall. That strict appli- 
cation of the requirement would result in reducing the number of 
annual awards of the degree is no doubt probable; but if this 
probability is presented as an objection to the proposal, the ob- 
vious reply is to ask why the result should be considered a misfor- 
tune, either academic or social, and what other training should be 
signified by the doctor’s diploma. 

With this latter question, we are confronted with the funda- 
mental issue concerning the purpose of the degree. My thesis is 
that the degree should mark the sort of training which tends to 
issue in liberal mindedness: such training is of the greatest social 
importance and, if possible at all, is possible in greatest measure at 
the doctoral level; consequently it should be put in the forefront 
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at this level of graduate instruction and if our graduate schools 
fail here they fail to meet the unique obligation resting upon them. 
Nor can I escape the conviction that this is implied when it is 
said, as it commonly is said, that research for the doctorate should 
be characterized by a depth and scope of penetrative reach more 
“basic” than can properly be expected of research by a candidate 
for a master’s degree, for example, or for purely professional or 
technological ends. 


Vil 


In any event, I am convinced that the preceding remarks at least 
indicate the general direction in which our programs of research 
must be intensified and broadened if the product of graduate train- 
ing desiderated, not only by Director Williams in the quotation 
with which we began, but by all of us—namely, well-trained re- 
search men—is to be achieved. I think it must be admitted in 
principle that a person with a genuinely liberal education is a more 
fruitful researcher, in whatever field of inquiry, than is a narrow 
technician; and the view of liberal education suggested above 
seems to me sound in principle. 

If this be true, then it is incumbent on industry to assist the 
universities in carrying forward these programs. That industry is 
convinced of the financial importance of research is beyond doubt, 
I take it, since 2350 of our industrial companies are now spending 
some $300,000,000 annually in support of laboratories manned by 
more than 70,000 researchers. And in the opinion of Harry L. 
Derby, President of American Cyanamid and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, ““The future outlook is . . . for research to occupy a still larger 
place in the plans of industrial management and to exert still 
greater influence on our economic life.”” In these plans, industry 
would do well to consider whether it is not to the advantage of in- 
dustrial concerns to have, especially in key positions, liberally 
trained researchers and not merely experts in the techniques and 
linguo of the trade—well-trained research men and not merely 
men trained for research—and to divert a substantial part of the 
sum set aside for research from their own technical laboratories 
to the graduate schools of universities for unrestricted use in sub- 
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sidizing the sort of research designed to produce liberal-minded 
persons. And from the standpoint of industry’s social obligation 
the case is even clearer. If professional and technological research 
is destined “‘to exert still greater influence on our economic life,” 
as it doubtless is, the fateful question remains concerning the in- 
fluence it is to exert on our social and political fortunes; and the 
answer to this important question clearly depends on the answer 
to the further question concerning what sort of research it is to 
which we are willing to devote our minds and pocketbooks. Nor 
can industry avoid answering this question in one way or another, 
since it is committed to the support of some form of research. 


| 


IMITATION SILK PURSES 


By JOHN WILCOX 


Wayne University 


Colleges throughout the land are watering their ivy vines dili- 
gently in recognition of the triumphant return of G. I. Joe. When 
all the veterans arrive, higher education in the United States will 
have entered upon a new phase, a phase that may lead to a cultural 
debacle instead of the anticipated good to all, depending on the skill 
and foresight of its leaders. Changes during prewar days set the 
stage for events yet to come. 

The forty years before Pearl Harbor witnessed the most rapid 
expansion of educational opportunity man has ever attempted. 
High school attendance grew ten times as fast as the population. 
College numbers gained proportionately until in 1940 degrees were 
as common as high school diplomas were in 1900. Of course 
everyone knew that all sorts of intellectual hurdles had to be 
lowered to achieve these results, but the occasional complaints of a 
Flexner or a Hutchins were scarcely heard above the hum of the 
educational industry. If the rapid influx of veterans induces 
colleges to relax academic standards still further and to continue 
on down the primrose path of practical vocationalism, self-ap- 
praisal will be put off again, perhaps fatally. 

The main cause of this great danger is a misunderstanding by 
the average man. He assumes, and quite falsely, that education 
is a process whereby anyone not obviously imbecile can be made 
into a superior person. So long as opportunity to remain in school 
depended upon economic status, the assumption was plausible, 
for failures went quietly away. But during the very years when 
the material abundance of an industrial age was making equality 
of opportunity less of a quixotic dream, psychologists were dis- 
covering that Providence had planned things differently. All edu- 
cators now know that scholastic opportunity may release innate 
gifts of ability, but it cannot create them. Given the best or the 
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worst opportunity in the world a dull mind is still dull, a bright 
mind still bright, and an unusually gifted person is still unusually 
gifted. Lack of opportunity may hold anyone back, but no op- 
portunity, no industry, no diligence will raise anyone’s innate 
mental capacity very much. 

It is an unpleasant fact, in short, that natural processes have 
made permanent provision for the usual number of all the kinds 
and conditions of men. Nature’s production line assures the 
world a regular supply of each sort. If it existed, a perfect edu- 
cational system could only give every man his chance; the limita- 
tion of his ability would decide how far he could go with that 
chance. An honorable discharge from military service and a 
congressional appropriation will not give a veteran a different 
mentality. If he hated study and did badly in school before he 
was inducted, he will very likely react the same after he is dis- 
charged, because his dislike probably came from an indifferent 
learning capacity. 


II 


Once the question of the relative ability of different people to 
learn had to wait upon the method of trial and error. Only after a 
person of fair ability had failed to respond to the urging of parents 
and the grading of teachers was it certain that he was not in- 
nately superior. But during the very years of educational ex- 
pansion in the United States, psychologists developed a great 
many different devices for ascertaining and measuring the mental 
ability of children and adults without delay, devices which we 
know as intelligence tests. 

A few years ago a chill wind of skepticism about intelligence 
testing blew across the educational world from Iowa, but it pro- 
duced more panic than frostbite. The panic manifested itself 
in a needless depreciation of the value to educational processes of 
the I. Q. score. Granted that human mentality is a mysterious 
thing and that intelligence is a semantically difficult word. Granted 
that no one knows to the last decimal the relative force of nature 
and nurture. Yet in the practical world of affairs it is a universal 
experience that the mental powers of people do differ permanently 
in ways that others discern. 
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If we drop metaphysical refinements and philosophical implica- 
tions, we can agree that since the first efforts to test mental ability 
were made by Binet about forty years ago, the practice of measur- 
ing intelligence has become a usable refinement of this indisputable 
fact that some people learn more rapidly than others. The tests 
can be given quickly and graded easily. The standardized scor- 
ing makes results in one time and place directly comparable with 
those obtained at other times and elsewhere. Tests devised for 
children will indicate the class into which the child will fall at fu- 
ture testings. These are not so accurate for the early years, but 
by the age of ten very useful estimates of adult ability can be 
made. 

Of course, many elements of personality (e. g., urges, physique, 
emotional stability, and social attitudes) are not closely related 
to the learning powers and are not very clearly envisaged in an 
I. Q. score. Of course, many successes in life come from some sort 
of lopsidedness that is not reflected in the tests. The abilities to 
sing, for example, to paint, to fight, to make money,'to win political 
election, to dance, to act, to construct, to invent, or to be a so- 
ciety matron may or may not be accompanied by a capacity to 
_ make a successful academic record. But, after all, scores made in 
intelligence tests give a reliable basis for predicting a person’s skill 
in verbal memory and in the discriminating manipulation of ab- 
stract terms. In the scholarly world this special kind of skill is 
basic, just as basic as skill with tools and materials is in the me- 
chanic’s world. Of course, certain temperamental and personality 
factors profoundly affect educational results, but these factors 
operate within a framework of measurable skill. With a high I. Q. 
one may not succeed academically; without it one can not. 


III 


Much hesitancy to use the I. Q. arises from the unhappy choice 
of name. A singer may be willing to admit that he learns mathe- 
matics slowly. A landscape painter may admit an indifference 
to solid reading. A prize fighter may admit that he is poor in 
grammar. A businessman may admit tha the knows nothing of 
economic theory. A politician may admit an inability to learn 
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Latin. But all of them feel insulted if told that they are low in 
intelligence. If the I. Q. had been called the A. A. S. Q. (apparent 
academic skill quotient) its use would have been enhanced and the 
hesitancy avoided. 

With no attempt to apply them to much more than academic 
skill, let us look at the distribution of intelligence scores of the 
whole population, remembering that all the school children fall into 
groupings like the whole population and then remembering that 
the fourteen million veterans of World War II will all be about the 
same, except that the lowest classes could not get into the serv- 
ices. Here are standard figures: 


Classification I. Q. % of Population 
2 


Very Superior 128 or more 

Superior 120-127 7 
Bright Normal 16 
Average gI-I10 50 
Dull Normal 80- go 16 
Borderline 66- 7 7 


Defective 65 or baer 2 


Ask the informed about the scholastic destiny of each group, 
ignoring unusual lopsidednesses, physical handicaps, and the 
emotional difficulties that result in neurosis, criminality, or in- 
sanity. The bottom group is institutionalized or needs to be. — 
Like the Defectives, the Borderlines get nowhere in standard 
school. The Dull Normals quit school as soon as they can, having 
trouble reaching the eighth grade. 

As the psychologists use the term, a “normal person’’ belongs 
among what Shakespeare dubbed the “sad average,” far below the 
intellectual level of those the informed reader thinks of as average 
men. The average of a class in college, the average resident of 
Suburbia, the average lawyer, doctor, business man, teacher, is 
the survivor of a great deal of selection, the one who succeeds where 
tens fail. The psychologists’ Averages are much more common- 
place. The low Averages are likely to leave high school without a 
diploma. The high Averages may complete high school, and 
some try to go to college, although they generally drop out before 
they finish. 

In appearance, in physique, in social poise, in personal charm, in 
emotional stability, in manners, in morals, in all that makes for 


= 
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character and personality except mental alertness, the Averages 
are undistinguishable from the Superiors and the Very Superiors. 
They work at all sorts of skilled and unskilled jobs. Many are 
teachers, nurses, farmers, druggists, storekeepers, athletes, poli- 
ticians, salesmen, musicians, policemen, firemen. Except for 
some lopsided development or some unusual luck, they live useful, 
undistinguished lives. They generally like the immediate and the 
practical; they are often indifferent to the great problems of the 
world, which they tend cheerfully to leave to better heads than 
theirs. 

The Bright Normals are a diversified crowd. Many of them 
trail along with the high Averages. Some of them have combina- 
tions of qualities and character that carry them far. The group 
is treated as a fair source of possible college material, for unlike 
the Averages they often have sufficient power to meet present 
college entrance requirements. As a group they might be classified 
as good material for technical workers of limited intellectual re- 
sponsibility: dentists, draughtsmen, managers, auditors, factory 
foremen, nurses, storekeepers, secretaries, laboratory technicians. 
Some of them become the border-line members of learned profes- 
sions, poor lawyers, indifferent physicians, and badly educated 
teachers. 

The nine per cent in the two highest groupings could provide 
society with its entire supply of college-bred. It can even be 
stated categorically that without an I. Q. of 120 or more a person 
lacks the mental alertness and capacity to learn necessary for 
significant intellectual leadership. If it did not look brutal or 
fatalistic, the I. Q. would be more useful than it is as a standard of 
college admission. 


IV 


This discussion about higher education does not despise the 
needs of the Averages of the table given above, however, who with 
the Dull Normals and Bright Normals compose four-fifths of the 
population, and by the sheer weight of numbers constitute the 
public addressed by politicians, newspapers, and radio stations. 

All kinds of people make up our world, and there are an infinite 
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number of ways they might be classified. People who rate below 
superior in academic capacity may be very superior in some other 
highly desirable way; in physical beauty, for example, in goodness 
of heart, in courage, in loyal devotion to duty, in kindly manners, 
in sports, in any of an infinite number of occupational skills, in the 
appreciation of the arts, in moral stamina, in patriotism, in devo- 
tion to family. Above all it must always be clearly remembered 
that personal pride, sensitivity of feeling, capacity to react emo- 
tionally, and all the innumerable qualities of human personality 
may be as strong in any one of this great mass of the population 
as in the most intellectual genius of the age, possibly stronger. 

Christianity and democracy stand firmly on the principle of the 
importance of each human being. No defense is implied here of 
an aristocratic distinction between people because of differences 
in their innate capacities and attainments. But nothing but per- 
sonal misery and social chaos can follow an educational scheme 
that fools anyone about his native ability. The fact that I can 
never be a Burbank does not detract from my joy in growing a 
modest garden. The fact that I can never be even a mediocre 
pianist does not keep me from hearing Schnabel play Beethoven. 
In short the sane thing to do with any kind of mediocrity is to ac- 
cept it, as Margaret Fuller did the universe—and for the same rea- 
son! 

About the most poisonous kind of treatment a human being can 
undergo is the pressure to compete where failure is foredoomed. 
Suppose that all the future writers were assembled into a school 
which trained everyone for careers as opera singers. One of them 
might succeed fully, a few might do fairly well. All the rest 
would be frustrated haters of vocal performance, neurotic in their 
contempt for the lot into which they were herded. Suppose that 
all the present college professors had been thrust, willy-nilly, into 
schools for blacksmiths and judged by their inability to do what 
they had to do!—and yet something like this awaits too many 
youths of average academic ability in a school demanding academic 
excellence. 

About the most healthful characteristic of humanity is the 
strong tendency of each person to prefer what he has the best 
chance for success in, to gravitate toward the things he under- 
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stands, to seek a place in life where he may be at ease. The less a 
man’s capacity to learn, the greater his need to believe he knows 
enough already. So contempt for unattainable capacities is the 
regular defense of the Averages. Scorn for careful logic, laughter 
at the precise use of words, and ridicule for the meticulous verifica- 
tion of facts are the defense reactions of people who lack interest 
in abstract concepts. 

When the Averages go to institutions of learning, they may do 
so seeking the advantages of that learning: social recognition, 
the money made in the professions, or the balm to the Ego of being 
of the elect. But they do not want higher education itself. They 
cannot become philosophical, scientific, or learned. They may 
imitate shoddily, but they are much more likely to do all they can 
to turn the institutions of higher learning into agencies for achiev- 
ing the ends pleasing to their natures. Do present-day colleges 
really want to pay this price for enrolling a large part of the popu- 
lation? 


The academic deterioration of the present-day heterogeneous 
high school shows clearly enough which way madness lies. As the 
Averages infiltrated into the existing college-preparatory high 
schools during the last forty years, simple human decency began 
at once to modify the rigors of the system. When they came into 
the traditional classes they were incapable of learning what had 
been required. Every teacher of humane sensitivity automatically 
required less and required that it be done less competently. 
Teachers who did not do so automatically were soon shown the 
error of their ways. 

It was not long before the Averages awoke to the fact that the 
traditional college preparatory subjects did not fit their needs, 
for they were not going to college. So all kinds of vocational and 
simplified cultural courses grew up. High school teachers and 
administrators were not slow to see the advantages to them of ex- 
panding in practical directions, for the parents or taxpayers usu- 
ally have not had a higher education; they therefore think a 
school exists to teach people to do useful things and to make money 
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doing them. Being bright in their irresponsible adolescent way, 
the Superiors began to elect the practical and simplified courses. 
They tossed them off with little preparation or even learned to 
“bluff” them with none. Then, since the Superiors who elected 
the new courses in high school were the best material that came to 
college doors, college admission requirements were progressively 
modified downward so that their high school units would admit 
them. Then, since the students did not have the foundation for 
college work, college requirements were modified so that the 
Superiors never were obliged to study subjects they had not started 
at the right time. 

Now it is possible for a student to go through high school and 
college, get a degree, and enter teaching, or one of the learned pro- 
fessions, or even take graduate degrees and yet have no organized 
knowledge of the history of his or of any other country. Or, if he 
prefers, he may understand no mathematics beyond common 
school arithmetic, which he may largely forget with impunity. 
If science annoys him, he may omit chemistry, physics, biology, 
psychology, and geology. He need read no more belles-lettres 
than a dozen simple books of a literary sort, and need know nothing 
of grammar. He may achieve a doctorate and study no foreign 
language at any time in his life. 

Over the years this policy has rewritten entrance and graduation 
requirements, utilized the machinery of wide electives, removed the 
backbone from course requirements, eliminated retardation, and 
softened pedagogy. Deprived of intellectual challenge, the few 
superior students arrive at physical maturity with poorly formed 
habits of mental industry and thoroughness. Even worse, with 
scarcely a warning from the system, they often escape studying 
those subjects which form the background of true higher educa- 
tion. The lack of mathematics in the men of good college stand- 
ing gathered into the army is an example. 

Too large a proportion of college students have always been 
admitted from those really unequipped intellectually. Colleges 
have long been inadequately and unevenly resisting the tempta- 
tion to chuck intellectual standards overboard and welcome all 
the half-literate young people they can get. The needs of the re- 
turning veteran may provide the excuse to do this more openly 
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and more shamelessly. If so, the destruction of a creditable higher 
education will be wrought by the very men who are charged with 
the duty of fostering it—and, from the best of motives, an interest 
in the common man. 


VI 


Higher education is not higher if it is within reach of the Aver- 
ages. Out of athousand men, only one can actually be that mythi- 
cal one in a thousand. That is so obvious that its statement 
sounds silly. Yet parents still send commonplace young people 
into competitive schools just as if there could be ten or a hundred 
ones in a thousand: and that is still sillier. 

For the good of the masses schools ought to be divided into two 
classes: first, competitive schools where students of superior 
academic talents can be held to superior academic performance; 
and, second, broadly cultural schools where the humanities, the 
sciences, the creative arts, the happy arts of living, and the useful 
arts of making a living would proceed at a pace tolerable to the 
average person and with no thought of frustrating competitive 
endeavor and with no flattering promise that graduates would ever 
become academically important. 

All this leads up to a very simple conclusion for the discharged 
veteran. He needs to be carefully protected from the older theory 
that a little money is all it takes to achieve academic success. 
If he belongs in the top ten per cent of mankind as measured by 
I. Q. scores, he should be helped into higher education and en- 
couraged to excel. But if he lacks this kind of ability, he should 
not be deceived or be allowed to deceive himself; he can do himself 
no good in college, and colleges can do themselves no greater dis- 
service than to encourage him to enter the road to ultimate dis- 
illusionment. 


LITERATURE AND THE GOOD SOCIETY 


By EDWIN R. CLAPP 
University of Utah 


“To remake the world by means of ideas,” said Friedrich Paul- 
sen, “is the business of man, his proper earthly task.” In this 
task the arts have a share both major and misunderstood. That 
social change affects art can be amply demonstrated from history. 
But how art affects social change is less obvious. Such influence 
has been denied by those who see in aesthetic experience only a 
superior form of pleasure, or of communion between intrinsically 
atomic individuals in a discontinuous universe. It has been per- 
verted by those who reject poetry as inimical to the good life—and 
by those who would employ it as a blunt instrument of conversion to 
Zion. Here as elsewhere, our friends may be more dangerous than 
our enemies; it is the tradition of social protest from Plato and 
the Christian Fathers to Tolstoy and the Marxists that is heretical. 
How and what cam literature contribute to the remaking of the 
world? 

To confine the issue to literature is not to disparage the sister 
arts. Parallel, though not identical, cases could be made for 
painting and for music. Not identical, because the contribution 
of every expression of the human spirit is in some sense unique, its 
powers and limitations springing from its inherent character. 
The contribution of literature rises out of its character as a medium 
employing words—that is, symbolic sounds given specific meanings 
and bearing both emotional and intellectual charges. And this 
contribution, even to the urgencies of war, most assuredly to the 
still more exacting disciplines of peace, is not merely unique but 
essential. This statement is to be demonstrated. 

The demonstration concerns more the consumption than the 
production of books. Further, it concerns preeminently the 
possibilities of these consumers’ goods as a social force, rather than 
the total range of literary values. In the house of art there are 
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many mansions, some of which may remain unexplored since we 
are called upon not to justify literature as an end in itself, but only 
as a means to social ends. If then we dismiss the pseudo-value of 
literature as an ornament to polite conversation and an adjunct to 
that club “culture” practiced for the sake of prestige and the in- 
dividual ego, two general categories of value remain: one primarily 
direct, immediate, and personal; the other primarily indirect, 
ultimate, and social. The distinction is one of emphasis, for 
social pressure is a sum of individual experiences born of the same 
world of words. A note on the first category may help us with the 
second, which is our main concern. 


II 


Among the direct, immediate, and personal rewards of literature 
is, first, pure entertainment, relaxation, or escape. From the 
point of view of quantity consumption, this is an important value 
of literature, as of radio or the motion picture. Laborer and 
housewife, businessman and tired college professor find useful release 
in the pure entertainment of farce, or the detective thriller, or 
romance. But though Lord Peter Wimsey, Mr. Thurber’s flora 
and fauna and even Tarzan are, like Bob Hope and the crea- 
tures of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, legitimate denizens of this pleas- 
ant world, they may not be pillars of the new. And though we 
extend the meaning of “escape” to all the great and real delight 
in the strange and heroic, in Ivanhoe and Sindbad and D’Artagnan 
and Long John Silver—a delight which is, particularly in youth, 
almost a carnal pleasure—still we may not of necessity draw nearer 
the Good Society. This, please mark, is more a matter of at- 
titudes than of specific books; it does not mean that Scott or 
Malory, for instance, cannot be read in other ways and with other 
consequences. 

More profound, perhaps, and nearer our purposes, but still 
within the category of immediate and personal rewards, is the 
sense of beauty in its ordinary meaning: our satisfaction in the 
cadence of prose, the melody of verse, the interplay of vowel and 
consonant, the unexpected and yet precise turn of phrase, the 
haunting evocations of a word—all that subtle and endlessly 
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varied orchestration of sound with meaning of which language is 
capable, and which we feel in “the multitudinous seas incarna- 


dine,” or 


Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday, 


Parthenophil is lost, and I would see him; 
For he is like to something I remember, 
A great while since, a long, long time ago. 


In such lines and in their many peers it sometimes seems, as Fred- 
erick Myers said of the great passages in Homer, “‘as if all that 
makes life precious were in the act of being created at once and 
together—language itself, and the first emotions, and the incon- 
ceivable charm of song.” 

Finally, among the personal rewards of literature we may set 
the deepening of the sense of meaning in experience, the groping 
toward the understanding of oneself and the world, the enrich- 
ment, the illumination, the “philosophy” if you will, that grow 
out of sharing the insights and perceptions of the artist’s reading 
of earth. Examples are invidious; it may be Dante or Goethe, 
Emerson or Eliot, from whom the chosen reader draws sustenance 
and light. At all events, this light and sustenance are among the 
most real and most profound of the compensations of literature, 
and yet, they may be—like the magic of words, of which they are 
compounded, and like the release and entertainment so abundantly 
available in books—individual compensations only, satisfactions 
of the ivory tower, a-social or even unsocial in their consequences. 
I say that they may be; they do not have to be. But even were 
these direct, immediate, and personal values of literature all upon 
which we could count, were their further implications for society 
nonexistent or entirely unpredictable, the case for literature as a 
joy and solace could not easily be gainsaid, 
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III 


Literature has, however, also its indirect, ultimate, and social 
values, which rise from the same sources as its personal rewards 
and often as their by-products. The sustenance and illumination 
that come to the individual reader may, we have said, be as varied 
as literature itself. It is this fact that leads to the charge of ir- 
responsibility; the writer may record honestly his experience and 
intuitions, but his name is legion, his observations have the range 
of history and beyond, and literature has thus inevitably made im- 
perishable in its Iagos and Othellos, its Pardoners and its poor 
Parsons, all the corruption as well as all the greatness of mankind. 
And yet in this same compass and variety resides one of the two 
high social potentials inherent in literature. 


Let us explore this first potential, for it is basic to our argument. 
The as yet unwritten Varieties of Aesthetic Experience would be a 
huge volume. Zola described the novel as a corner of the world 
seen through a temperament; both elements—the fact observed 
and the observer—are parts of an infinite series. Not only is it 
true that “Fear is poetry, hope is poetry, love is poetry, hatred is 
poetry; contempt, jealousy, remorse, admiration, wonder, pity, 
despair, or madness, are all poetry”: war and peace and farming 
and politics and medicine may become poetry. Literature re- 
cords the individual insights and perceptions of the most sensitive 
of human observers over the gamut of human experience. “My 
task,” Conrad writes, “is, by the power of the written word, to 
make you hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, to make you 
see. That—and no more, and it is everything. If I succeed, you 
shall find there according to your deserts: encouragement, con- 
solation, fear, charm—all you demand—and, perhaps, also that 
glimpse of truth for which you have forgotten to ask.” Litera- 
ture, being multivalent rather than univalent, may be defined in 
many ways. Perhaps the most fatal of critical temptations is the 
Fata Morgana of the single term: beauty or truth, thought or 
feeling. To stress one set of values is not to subscribe to this 
totalitarian heresy. Our emphasis is upon the social potential 
implicit in literature conceived of as an infinite series of “glimpses 
of truth.” 
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Like science, art is a road to truth. Better, it is a road to 
truths. Whereas science is concerned preeminently with the ex- 
ploration of a single order of truth in the physical universe, art is 
concerned preeminently with the multiple truths of human na- 
ture and experience. Both kinds of truth being necessary to us, 
we must follow both roads to find them. Two competent chem- 
ists independently analyzing identical samples will reach parallel 
findings. It will be irrelevant that one is a Democrat and one a 
Republican, one a henpecked husband and the other given to 
beating his wife. (I do not imply that these traits are peculiar to 
chemists.) But two competent novelists dealing with the same 
facet of humanity may arrive at quite different results, and yet 
each may have come to grips with a truth. Such readings of life 
may vary widely, they may conflict, and yet each may bring us 
some insight into the piece of work called man so piercing and so 
profound that we can ill afford to be without it. Furthermore, 
as De Quincey pointed out long since, successive explorations of 
scientific truth may supersede one another, as the Copernican as- 
tronomy has superseded the Ptolemaic, but Dante has not super- 
seded Homer nor Shakespeare Dante. 

This knowledge of all sorts and conditions of men to which 
literature provides the easiest, the most abundant, and the most 
meaningful access seems to me a condition of the ““Good Society.” 
I have not defined this phrase, nor do I now feel called upon to 
settle the race question, decide what to do with the atomic bomb, 
or furnish a blueprint for a world state. But these issues are typical 
of the unfinished business of society in that in the long run they 
cannot be resolved except through a recognition of human dif- 
ferences. Whatever the future adjustments of the American 
economy, whatever the terms of the peace settlement, ultimately 
labor and management, white men and black and yellow, English- 
men and Americans and Russians and Germans and Japanese, 
must learn to live together in justice and in peace, if mankind is to 
remain a going concern. Whether we like it or not, war and tech- 
nology have thrust upon us “one world” of time and space, but 
one world of tolerance, understanding, and respect is not equally 
automatic. That such a world can be achieved through the 
forced imposition of a single pattern, Anglo-Saxon, Russian, or any 
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other, is denied by the history of conquest, of which Hitler’s New 
Order is not the least compelling example. Human differences 
are not only inevitable; they are a perpetual fountain of both 
wealth and danger. The danger inherent in the differences of 
class and race and creed and custom, here and in the society of 
nations, may be ameliorated and reduced, but great differences 
will and should remain. A widespread and genuine acceptance of 
diverse individual personalities and group ways of life is the neces- 
sary condition of any national or international order which can 
command our allegiance as human beings. Such an order must 
rest upon the only unity which, if we are to be realistic in our 
idealism, we can hope for among men, a unity out of difference, 
and such an order, whatever its political structure, is the founda- 
tion of what I understand by the Good Society. 


IV 


To read literature is to study human nature. The good citizen 
of the world of letters will be a better citizen of the world of af- 
fairs. Here is ome use to which Shakespeare and Homer and 
Tolstoy, and Malraux and Mann and Silone, may be put. 

This use need not be in any narrow sense propagandist. It is 
motivated fundamentally by Conrad’s purpose, ‘‘to make you 
see’’—see with sympathy and understanding all the estates of 
man. Thus, the first principle in reading within the limits of a 
particular problem is to include as many significant points of view 
as possible. The comprehension of national attitudes, for in- 
stance—what the Russian or the Chinese or the Argentine thinks 
and why he thinks it—does not necessarily entail a choice among 
these. And when choice is involved, as in for example the racial 
issue, attempts to find a satisfactory solution will be successful at 
least partly in proportion to their honest representation of the 
several attitudes which have created the issue, sectional as well as 
national, and Negro as well as white. Finally, a people or a prob- 
lem is often best mirrored in literature written with no intention 
to indoctrinate or persuade. We require no curtain speech from 
the author at the close of Orhe//o urging us to beware of Iago at the 
next general election: he has shown us Iago. Our diet therefore 
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need not be confined to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Grapes of Wrath, 
and Yoe Palooka, though it need exclude none of these. The demo- 
cratic faith that the good citizen is the informed citizen and that 
in the free competition of ideas the best will ultimately prevail is 
perfectly applicable to a literary approach to social criticism, for 
literature is of its essence democratic and anti-totalitarian. 

This does not mean that Carlyle was right in saying, “Invent 
printing, Democracy is inevitable.”’ It would be more precise to 
say, “Invent printing, democracy becomes possible.” Likewise 
fascism. Given the instruments of mass education—printing, 
the motion picture, radio—it is the spirit in which they are used 
that will shape the world to come. This much at least is sure: 
if we mean by “democracy”—as I do here—an order compatible 
with the Good Society, then democracy is never inevitable be- 
cause it is never easy. 

But literature is more than printing, and to say that it is of its 
essence democratic does not mean that there have been and are no 
autocrats, or reactionaries, or war-mongers, or fascists among 
writers. Modern Germany has had its Beumelburgs, von Salo- 
mons, and Jiingers as well as its Remarques and Thomas Manns, a 
fact of which we are unduly negligent, and one which is a case in 
point. For totalitarianism is by definition a one-way street, and 
art we have said has many mansions. Literature as such is hetero- 
geneous, and even a given literature cannot be kepf totalitarian, 
witness the European literary underground and the flight of in- 
tellectual Europe to the democracies. 

Three complementary generalizations are pertinent: first, 
literature need not take sides to be valuable for our purpose. 
George Sampson illumines this aspect of the problem. ‘There 
have been,” he writes, ““Chartist poets, and Tory poets, and re- 
publican poets, and nationalist poets, and separatist poets, and 
Catholic poets, and Anglican poets, and atheist poets, and all 
that has ever mattered is whether they are poets.” If this is not 
quite all that matters, still here is a substantial truth leading to 
our second generalization: to deny that specific doctrines are of 
the pith and marrow of literature is not to argue that literature is 
indifferent to ideas or to moral and social values. It absorbs 
and transmutes these so that they are no longer independent en- 
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tities but facets of an inseparable aesthetic whole. And third, 
the quality of such a whole is not independent of human values in 
general. A book does not become a classic merely because it sup- 
ports a particular ism. There are values other than social and 
intellectual ones, some of which we have noted earlier, values which 
have made such lyrics as ‘Full fathom five thy father lies” pos- 
sessions forever. But the world does not adopt as its own a book 
in which social and intellectual elements are significant unless 
men have sensed in it some homeland of the human spirit, “its 
alliance to great ends, or the depth of the note of revolt, or the 
largeness of hope in it.” 

Literature thus shares in that community of Man the reality 
of which is as important to recognize as its complement, the in- 
dividuality of men. It is a community which literature has helped 
to create as well as to express, a spiritual commonwealth without 
which it would be futile to imagine the founding of the Good So- 
ciety. Nowhere has it been better described than by Carl Becker:' 


To have faith in the dignity and worth of the individual man 
as an end in himself, to believe that it is better to be governed 
by persuasion than by coercion, to believe that fraternal good 
will is more worthy than a selfish and contentious spirit, to 
believe that in the long run all values are inseparable Touts the 
love of truth and the disinterested search for it, to believe that 
knowledge and the power it confers should be used to promote 
the welfare and happiness of all men rather than to serve the 
interests of those individuals and classes whom fortune and 
intelligence endow with temporary advantage—these are the 
values which are affirmed by the traditional democratic ideology. 
But they are older and more universal than democracy and do 
not depend upon it. They have a life of their own apart from 
any particular social system or type of civilization. They are 
the values which, since the time of Buddha and Confucius, 
Solomon and Zoroaster, Plato and Aristotle, Socrates and Jesus, 
men have commonly employed to measure the advance or the 
decline of civilization, the values they have celebrated in the 
saints and sages whom they have agreed to canonize. They are 
the values that readily lend themselves to rational justification, 
yet need no justification. No one ever yet found it necessary to 


1 In the conclusion of his notable essay, “Some Generalities That Still Glitter,” 
Yale Review, June, 1940. 
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justify a humane and friendly act by saying that it was really 
a form of brutality and oppression; but the resort to coercion 
in civil government, in war and revolution, in the exploitation 
of the poor or the liquidation of the rich, has always to be justi- 
fied by saying that the apparent evil is an indirect means of 
achieving the greater or the ultimate good. 


Homer and Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe—and their peers— 
stand with the teachers and the prophets among the builders of 
this City of Man. 


Vv 


I have appealed to an eminent historian in support of the case 
for literature serving the Good Society. Perhaps the question 
will be raised—why literature at all? Why the imaginative inter- 
pretation of fact when fact itself is available? Don’t journalists 
and encyclopedists, sociologists and historians and economists, 
provide abundantly the foundations upon which the structure of 
understanding and good will may be raised? Without begging 
the question by claiming for literature every writer of ability and 
calling, as we might, Gibbon the historian and James the phi- 
losopher and Huxley the biologist to witness, let us freely grant 
that fact finding is essential to our enterprise. We need doth the 
fact itself and the sea change of creative personality. For it is 
one thing to accumulate data and another to make them felt as so 
intimately a part of ourselves that ultimately they affect our social 
behavior. Nor is popularization of knowledge enough. We 
have much excellent popular science and first-rate reporting, and 
these we also need. But imaginative literature is more and other 
than these, and if range and compass constitute its first great social 
potential, impact is its second. 

Imaginative literature comes home as sober fact does not. 
What textbook in criminology or psychology sets before the lay- 
man (who, rather than the specialist, is important to us) the ra- 
tionale of a crime as Dostoevsky does in his portrait of Raskolni- 
koff? What set of statistics, what economic history of the ex- 
ploitation of Ireland in the early eighteenth century, has the force 
of Swift’s Modest Proposal? What study of race relations in the 
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South affects us as does one of Faulkner’s stories of a lynching? 
Knowledge itself is not enough, “knowledge not put for us into re- 
lation with our sense of conduct, our sense for beauty, and touched 
with emotion by being so put.” Arnold’s thesis—if we abandon 
his futile disparagement of science and instead claim it as an ally— 
is even more valid today than sixty years ago. Here, as in so 
much else, Arnold was the child of Wordsworth, who reminds us 
that the antithesis of poetry is mere fact, that the poet is “‘a man 
speaking to men,” that the object of poetry is truth “carried alive 
into the heart by passion,” and that the discoveries of science, 
like other explorations of the domain of knowledge, become the 
stuff of poetry (and only then) when they put on flesh and blood 
and are made “material to us as enjoying and suffering beings.” 

Not poetry alone but every medium in which experience has 
been given shape and meaning upon its passage through a person- 
ality may thus enter into and charge the mind and heart. ‘We 
expect all the arts to have truth as well as to please,” Sir William 
Mitchell notes, “‘and those artists are right enough who claim to 
paint only what they see. But their copying is a revealing; it is 
nature as they see it; and it has taken them to see it, if their work 
has any distinction.” It is this extension of truth through indi- 
vidual insight, the permeation of this multiple truth by personality 
and feeling, and in turn our permeation throughout our whole 
selves by truth so felt in all its facets, that gives the arts at once 
their identity and their significance. 

On the degree to which individuals and organized groups of men 
fully put on humanity the realization of the Good Society depends, 
for that society will demand of its citizens a perceptiveness and 
decency, a respect for one another and for truth in its mutations, 
now less than universal. Here lies the great task of education, 
today and tomorrow. The artist puts a tool in our hands. We 
cannot ask him to have only one kind of experience, nor can we 
without defeating our whole purpose select only one among the 
multiform patterns of life he has recorded. But through these 
patterns we can learn, and teach, citizenship in the Good Society. 
For art—literature above all—is not only essentially democratic 
in spirit; it is the ideal catalyst and synthesist of all we know. 
What is the use of knowing? The answer is Sidney’s: “This 
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purifying of wit, this enritching of memory, enabling of judgment, 
and enlarging of conceyt, which commonly we call learning, under 
what name soever it com forth, or to what immediat end soever it 
be directed, the final end is, to lead and draw us to as high a per- 
fection, as our degenerate soules made worse by theyr clayey lodg- 
ings, can be capable of.””, He was speaking of poetry. 


a 
As 


DOES THE ENGINEER NEED CULTURE? 


By JOHN SANFORD PECK 
The City College (New York) 


The place of the engineer in the postwar world is the subject of 
much present discussion and debate. To the optimistic, the pro- 
fession seems to stand at the farther side of Jordan, ready and wait- 
ing to cross over into the promised land of full and complete public 
recognition which has been so long denied it. Engineering educa- 
tors are particularly concerned with examining and strengthening 
their curricula so that the profession may be fully equipped to ac- 
cept its full responsibilities in the new land of Canaan. 


In 1936 President Robert Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
wrote, ‘“Why is it that American engineers do not in general rise to 
such commanding positions outside engineering practice as do the 
members of the profession in England? The answer is the relatively 
narrow vocational course of study which the American engineer 
must pursue.” And it is right and proper that engineers should 
bend their energies toward remedying this defect, introducing 
courses in the humanities in order to broaden and liberalize cur- 
ricula, a trend which incidentally began about the close of World 
War I and has been gradually gaining strength ever since. The 
profession thus recognizes officially that future engineers must pos- 
sess a broader and more cultural outlook than their predecessors if 
they are to meet their full responsibilities to society. 


II 


The factors that produced narrow and uncultured engineers in 
the past were more complex and indefinite than a mere absence of 
the humanities from the curricula of those days. In the early nine- 
teenth century the country was young and just beginning to feel 
its latent strength. It was a land of pioneers, mainly concerned 
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with conquering frontiers. And these pioneers had to be resource- 
ful in their own right. 

Such an environment bred great confidence in individual ability 
to cope with any situation and led naturally to a distrust of all 
specialists. The pioneers were essentially pragmatic. Theory had 
no place in their philosophy. The rule of thumb was supreme and 
only results counted. Also the spirit of the times was fiercely demo- 
cratic, especially on the frontier, where most of the engineering 
work was done. 

For one man to claim superior ability in any field on the basis 
of “book larnin’”’ was essentially undemocratic and anyone who 
did so was simply inviting disaster. What few engineers there 
were in those days stuck closely to their work and did not mix in 
the political and social activities of their environment. They be- 
came like Esau “‘cunning hunters, men of the field” while the aver- 
age citizens were, like Jacob, “‘plain men, dwelling in tents.” 
These early prejudices may have conditioned the race of engineers 
against community activities. 

Another factor which shaped the general character of the aver- 
age engineer was the tradition that all engineers were rough, tough 
spirits. Engineering language was alleged to be salty and at least 
fifty per cent blasphemous, and the engineer took much pride in 
cultivating construction camp and barroom manners rather than 
the deportment that would grace a drawing room. Frontier con- 
ditions may have led to the growth of this tradition also. It is one 
of the most deeply rooted of the engineering personality and may 
well prove to be the hardest to eradicate. 

This traditional toughness has been carried over into our educa- 
tional system and today is fostered largely in our colleges and 
technical schools. The majority of the senior engineering profes- 
sors active today, men of wide reputation who are counted upon to 
inspire the present-day students, received their academic training 
before 1915 when hardly any engineering curriculum contained 
anything that could be called a cultural course. Mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry in various applied forms were the only sub- 
ject matter considered necessary to the education of the engineer. 

These men today are throwing their influence strongly on the 
side of perpetuating the old tradition. ‘Culture’ is scoffed at 
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more or less openly. The main idea seems to be to get the cultural 
courses over with as quickly as possible, with the least pain and 
effort. In evaluating a student’s academic record an ‘“‘A”’ in Eng- 
lish or history is considered of no moment in predicting his future 
success in engineering. Instructors do not demand even elemen- 
tary proficiency in English in grading laboratory reports. Good 
manners in the classroom on the part of either instructors or stu- 
dents are not given the importance they should have. 

A third factor that has helped to produce the present state of 
affairs is the fact that an engineer’s work does not depend upon so- 
cial contacts for success. The physician has to meet his patients 
and so is forced to develop a satisfactory bedside manner. The 
lawyer must impress his clients, the court, and the jury with his 
deep knowledge of the law, and so he develops habits of speech and 
deportment to achieve those ends. 

The engineer, on the other hand, only comes in contact with 
other engineers or with technicians on the subprofessional level. 
In this contact the social amenities could be safely discarded as 
taking too much time from getting on with the job. Lack of any 
strong pressure toward the development of a social side to his pro- 
fession caused the engineer to take the path of least resistance and 
neglect it altogether. 


III 


Of course there are many exceptions to these generalizations as 
there must be in dealing with any problem in human relations. 
The small professional group who practice as consulting engineers 
must develop a broader point of view toward the cultural side of 
life in order to attract clients. It is not uncommon to see a firm of 
consulting engineers where one man, more adept in social contacts 
than the average, devotes his entire time to clients, while the other 
members of the firm attend to the engineering side of the business. 

It must not be inferred from the argument so far that there have 
been no engineers in the past who could meet the criteria of a ““man 
of parts.” The late William Barclay Parsons, Honorary Member, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, was such a man, a Bachelor 
of Arts of Columbia College in 1879, proficient in Greek, and an 
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able and forceful writer. John R. Freeman and Clements Herschel 
were men of many-sided attainments. F. Hopkinson Smith is 
better remembered for his novels than for his engineering achieve- 
ments. There were doubtless many others, men of culture at 
home in any society, but they were all too few. 

The attitude of society in general and the profession in particular 
was well summed up in the November, 1944 issue of Civi/ Engineer- 
ing (p. 491) referring to the winning of a prize in sculpture by an 
engineer. The article began: “Since engineers are not generally 
credited with as much interest in the arts as are some of the other 
professions. ...” The doctors in the New York City area have an 
annual exhibition of their paintings; they also have a symphony 
orchestra. If there is any sizable group of engineers with like hob- 
bies it is high time they got together and advertised the fact. 

These considerations, however, do not fully answer the question 
as to why engineers do not have the same interest in the arts as 
the other professions. That something should be done about it 
seems to be the consensus among engineering educators. What to 
do is the next question. 

Why have English engineers been much more successful in 
achieving prominence outside the profession than have their Amer- 
ican brethren? One reason may well be the different social philos- 
ophies of the two countries. In no other country in the world is 
less prestige accorded solely on account of class, group, or rank than 
in the United States. England is much more class conscious, or 
used to be, than this country. A Harley Street doctor or a K.C. 
acquires prestige simply from his membership in that group, aside 
from any personal achievements. 

In this country an engineer cannot acquire recognition simply 
because he is a member of a highly trained group of technical spe- 
cialists. In England the reverse is true. Higher technical educa- 
tion in England is provided by two types of institutions, the uni- 
versities and the local technical colleges, with a sharp distinction 
between their functions. The universities teach the technical 
sciences in their universal and fundamental aspects. They aim to 
train men for work in engineering and industry. The local techni- 
cal schools prepare men for the higher types of practical pursuits. 
The university graduates, who probably do not number more than 
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one thousand in any one year, tend to form a hierarchy with real 
professional standing in the community, and are entitled to 
social recognition as such. 

In America the system is quite different. Here every man who 
desires to become an engineer is given the same education and then 
turned loose to find his own level according to his abilities. All 
types of technical work, from the exceedingly practical to the 
highly intellectual, are performed by “engineers.” This may be in 
accordance with the theory of the common man and may conform 
to the popular concept of democracy, but it results in much confu- 
sion in the public mind as to the actual worth of the title of ‘“‘en- 
gineer.” 

In addition, English engineers who have had university training 
have received the same grounding in the liberal or cultural sub- 
jects as all other university men. This results in their having a 
common foundation in the cultural heritage of the race, making it 
possible for all groups to discuss problems outside of their profes- 
sions with intelligence and understanding. This is not true of 
American engineers. 


IV 


How to proceed to correct these conditions is the question con- 
fronting the engineering fraternity; for corrected they must be if 
engineers are to meet the opportunities for service which await 
them in the postwar world. The American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers and the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
are making a joint committee study of engineering education. 
This in itself is admirable, especially as it may lead to concrete 
suggestions for improvement. 

In addition it is necessary to break down the old traditions of 
isolation, of rough and ready personalities. It means that culture 
must be sold to young engineers, starting with the students in the 
classrooms. This in turn will necessitate a much more careful se- 
lection of the men who are to fill the engineering faculties of the fu- 
ture. The professor of engineering of the future must not be 
afraid to read and discuss educational philosophy and psychology, 
nor must he be associated with colleagues who deride him for his in- 
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terest in such matters. He must also be able to discuss current 
literature, social problems, and economic theories with his col- 
leagues of other departments. 

At some universities, possibly not all, the engineering faculty 
tends to keep itself apart from the other departments. It 
adopts an ivory-tower attitude, an air of “we deal with estab- 
lished facts and cannot waste time with you other fellows who 
deal with airy abstractions and theories that cannot be resolved 
into mathematical formulas.” This attitude must be radically 
modified if any improvements are to be obtained. 

The way to start is to select men of broad culture and vision, as 
well as high technical competence, to fill the engineering faculties. 
Such men, by their teaching and, equally important, by their 
example, will produce like-minded students to fill the ranks of the 
profession. A co-requisite is to choose only those students for in- 
struction at the higher intellectual levels who can absorb and profit 
by such ideas and teaching. It must be recognized that, individual 
differences being what they are, only about ten per cent are born to 
lead and the other ninety per cent are born to follow, even in en- 


gineering and even in a democracy. 

Unfortunately there is no panacea that can be applied to achieve 
a quick and universal cure. It has taken roughly one hundred 
years to produce the present situation, and change comes slowly. 
The long view is essential, but a small beginning may produce sur- 
prising results. Remember the leaven when hid in three measures 
of meal leavened the entire mass. 


BUT LANGUAGES ARE DIFFERENT! 


By DONALD A. McKENZIE 
Coe College 


In the hurly-burly of the university of learning represented in 
the high school, the junior college, and the university we are often 
prone to forget that each discipline has its special functions, its 
special techniques, and its special pitfalls. Every week we meet 
to discuss the problems of our students, and in our interest for 
them we sometimes neglect the idiosyncracies germane to our 
particular and very specialized fields. 

This is peculiarly true in the field of language. We have all 
been sufficiently instructed by the works of Bloomfield or Kantor 
on the theoretical side and of Hagboldt or Kaulfers on the practical; 
but there is one factor of paramount importance in our discipline 
that, to be sure, is implied in the work of the theorists and practi- 
tioners, but to which we seldom give the emphasis it deserves. I 
reftr to the unconscious nature of language and what this means 
in the learning process. 

In the field of linguistics Bloomfield analyzes this problem for 
us theoretically; for the student of psychology Kantor presents a 
valid picture of the situation-language reaction. And yet, some- 
where along the line, the inferences and implications for the prac- 
ticing teacher have been cavalierly neglected. This is perhaps an 
inevitable consequence of present specialization—a fault that 
may be remedied when the specialist has presented his generaliza- 
tions in a form which can be absorbed and utilized by the teacher. 

Speech is, essentially and fundamentally, largely automatic; 
it is an unconscious response to a situation. The child, heeding 
the call of his sweet tooth, begs for candy. He does not think 
about his words, his audible responses to an automatic urge. We 
cannot escape or neglect this primitive situation. The normal, 
untutored adult is as susceptible as the child to the patterns of his 
acquired vocal habits. If the living-room is uncomfortably hot, 
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he thoughtlessly mutters: ‘““Why doesn’t somebody turn off the 
floor-furnace?”” And he does this just as unconsciously as he 
rises, when alone, to turn off the heat himself. We must never 
forget that only the teacher, preacher, or orator learns to think 
about the words he uses. 

Our use of language can, of course, be raised to an intellectual 
plane; the boundaries of its primitive function are then trans- 
gressed and the unconscious elements recede into the background. 
The same man who automatically shouts for someone to bring 
him his slippers or to fold and pick up the newspaper is capable of 
marshalling his thoughts, outlining them, getting them on paper, 
elaborating and polishing them, and even of memorizing the 
finished product. But he does this for a very special kind of pur- 
pose, perhaps a persuasive one, long pondered in advance, which 
will better his community, do away with a social nuisance, or 
avert a political catastrophe. When he uses language in this 
way, he is using it on a level entirely alien to our problem—one 
might say an unnatural level—on which he curbs the spontaneous 
urges of his nature in order to present his ideas or his prejudices in 
a favorable light. This extraneous faculty of language lies in the 
province of rhetoric, the art of logical exposition, persuasion, and 
encomium. It can have nothing to do with teaching language as 
a conventional unconscious vocal reaction. 

And let us make no mistake about it; that is what normal 
speech is—the end-product of an unconscious urge to vociferate, 
to respond audibly to a stimulus, mental or material. Only the 
American who is hungry rea//ly learns to say, “J’ai faim,” “Ich 
habe Hunger,” “Tengo hambre.” (Real hunger is the better 
teacher, but imagined hunger is an adequate substitute.) The 
teaching of language, then, is the systematic endeavor to help the 
pupil adapt himself to and automatically assume a second uncon- 
scious linguistic reaction to a vital situation. 


II 


Let us envisage for a moment the problem with which we are 
faced. It is in many ways a unique one. Our pupils have 
“talked” from the age of two. They have for some ten or twelve 
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years automatically and unconsciously reproduced the vocal pat- 
terns of their elders and their associates. Without ever having 
had to think about what they said, they have achieved the goals 
of their vocalization. This or that stimulus has called forth an 
automatic vocal response; this response has in turn resulted in 
real, conscious satisfaction. And now, after all these years, our 
pupils are asked to “think” about their unconscious responses! 
Can we wonder that all but the very few find themselves dazed? 
Nor will this surprise us when we remember that the parents of 
our pupils express themselves for the most part as naively and un- 
consciously as their children. 

The “unnaturalness” inherent in learning to think about our 
unconscious speech responses can hardly be overemphasized. 
The pupil is almost in the position of a man who, deprived of his 
automatic reactions because of an accident, would learn to walk 
again by sheer force of reason: “If I will but flex the muscle of 
the knee and hip so and so many degrees and then, holding the 
shank high, relax these muscles slightly and bring the body weight 
forward, I will effect a forward motion of the lower leg which will 
propel me ahead; at the same time, however, I must throw such 
and such a percentage of the weight on the resting limb and so 
and so much on the forward moving one. When I have done 
this, I must stiffen the forward member and let the rear limb swing 
into position beside its mate. I will then have taken a half step 
without having lost my balance.’’ Granted that the physics and 
physiology of our example may be all wrong, the comparison still 
is valid. Talking is just as automatic as walking and just as sub- 
servient to our unconscious natures—and from the pupil’s point 
of view just as difficult to think about. 

Our problem as English teachers and as foreign language teachers 
is, therefore, peculiarly knotty; we must first make our pupils 
conscious of and interested in their unconscious vocal responses, 
and then guide them in their attempt to acquire new, “‘unnatural’”’ 
or “‘secondary”’ responses on an unconscious level. Our problem 
is different from that of the teacher of science or history; he can 
appeal to and direct an as yet undisciplined and untroubled in- 
tellect; we must first cajole and then reorient long established 
habits. We must persuade our pupils to shelve their normal, un- 
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conscious speech reactions and inveigle them into assuming a 


completely new and foreign set of vocal responses to familiar situa- 
tions. 


III 


But there are deeper implications for us and our students in 
this preponderantly unconscious character of language. The cur- 
rent interest in psychoneurosis and the amount of space given in 
the popular magazines to abnormal psychology has led the public 
to feel that the unconscious element of the mind had best be left 
alone. The Unconscious is envisaged as a sort of primeval brute 
lurking in the darkness, ready to leap out on the slightest provoca- 
tion and take control of our conscious civilized faculties. Ac- 
tually, this is a very unfair picture of the beast. Leading him out 
from behind the forbidding bars of clinical psychology, we dis- 
cover that the Unconscious is normally a very helpful fellow. He 
is, to put it bluntly, “us.” The Unconscious is the source, not 
only of the most grievous aberrations in society, but also the 
source of our deepest, our most human and natural satisfactions. 
It governs the happy resolution of our normal sexual life; it is 
the center of our comfortable, expansive feeling at the sight of a 
fine evening sky; it is the source of the warmth we feel when we 
read a universal truth expressed in a well-rounded line, or sur- 
render ourselves to the firm rhythm of Bach or the exuberance of 
Beethoven. 

Now whether the Unconscious is preponderantly positive and 
vital, or negative, self-exiling, and defeatist, it is a jealous master. 
Molded in its pattern and direction by our infantile judgment 
(sic!) of our early world, it is strongly resentful of change; it 
balks at being tampered with, it stubbornly resists being led off 
the beaten track of its comfortable habits. 

But what has all this to do with language learning? Simply 
this: language being in essence a faculty of the unconscious life, 
it is a willful and opinionated servant, resentful of being meddled 
with. It is an old dog (even in the young) for whom new tricks 
are anathema. Aside from a few exceptional individuals, all of 
us must to a degree secretly resent any attempt to change our un- 
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conscious language patterns. In a sense these patterns are never 
obliterated or permanently changed. More acceptable parallel 
patterns or secondary patterns may, by dint of study, practice, 
and later habit be created beside them; but they will never com- 
pletely supplant them. We have all met people who, on the con- 
scious level, know quite well that certain vulgarisms are to be 
avoided. When they are unperturbed and on their good behavior, 
they comply with convention. When they get excited, however, 
or find themselves in, for them, time-worn situations, or when for 
some other reason the “barriers” are down, they revert to the 
casual speech patterns of their early youth. It is this persistence 
of pattern which often creates unconscious blocks in the minds of 
our language pupils. 


IV 


What then are the obligations imposed upon the language 
teacher by this preponderantly unconscious character in language 


training? Since we are attempting to influence and direct our 
protégés, not merely on the cool level of considered thought but 
must perforce touch, disturb, and, if we are fortunate, inspire the 
most intimate levels of personality, we are doubly bound to exer- 
cise in all sincerity the virtues of the ideal mentor—virtues which 
are necessary in all teaching but without which the language 
teacher, especially, must fail. 

We must be sure in the practice of our art; where exact knowl- 
edge is possible, we must know; where opinion is divided, we 
must have sound bases of judgment and a rich fund of example to 
illustrate opinion. Sure knowledge and sound judgment voiced 
with the quiet certainty of authority command respect, dissipate 
confusion, and create confidence, even in minds which themselves 
seem immature. 

If we are to carry our students over the hurdles of unconscious 
resistance to new linguistic patterns, we must by our own humor, 
spirit, and enthusiasm inspire in them a lively zest and an intelli- 
gent interest in “saying things” in a strange idiom. While such 
sure and directed enthusiasm is the major component of all teach- 
ing, it is of still greater moment and productive perhaps of even 
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more phenomenal results in the field of language. For though 
the unconscious life may rebel against change, it is, happily for 
us, ever ready to be aroused and spurred on by sincere and, there- 
fore, infectious enthusiasm. This is, God wot, no appeal for a 
frenetic approach to language; but bolstered by kindly interest 
and honest inspiration, the language student will endure an in- 
credible amount of correction, guidance, and repetition. And 


these, unfortunately, are necessary concomitants of language 
training. 


Vv 


This brings us to another quality for which we language teachers 
are not always so famous: understanding. If we but realize the 
wall of habit that our pupils are trying to scale, we shall bring to 
our task a generous measure of sympathy for their problems. For 
example, we shall not blame them when they persist in reverting 
to English speech patterns. Provided our pupils are relatively 
mature, we shall see the value, and reap the results, of explaining 
to them their own processes of speech. If we quietly and calmly 
and repeatedly point out that, to be sure, English does employ 
this speech pattern, but that Frenchmen or Spaniards have through 
centuries of habit come to express the same idea somewhat dif- 
ferently; if we humorously present their point of view, we shall 
have gone a long way toward breaking down the stubborn connec- 
tion between English word and familiar idea which our pupils 
have taken for granted. After all, the pupils who are embarrassed 
and amused and scornful in the face of foreign idiom are perfectly 
right; they are faithfully following the dictates of years of en- 
grained habit. We may expect them to feel as they do. But 
this whole feeling of strangeness which confuses some of them 
throughout their language course can be dissipated by simple, 
sympathetic and oft-repeated reminders about the differences in 
our point of view and that of the people whose language they are 
mastering. 

Understanding and sympathy are impossible without patience. 
And here we have the cardinal virtue of the successful language 
teacher. Lack of patience in the teacher breeds frustration in 
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the pupil; and in the face of frustration the unconscious nature 
shuts up like a clam or backtracks like a crab. But patience is 
easy, once we are fully conscious of the dual nature of the task we 
have set ourselves, of the dual problem with which the pupil is 
coping: the intellectual problem of consciously equating new re- 
actions and old situations, and the habit problem of supplanting 
time-worn reactions by new, strange and suspect ones. 

Our pupils are right; languages are different! And not only 
foreign languages, but even our native speech as it is taught and 
discussed and systematized in the process of mastering effective 
English. There is nothing wrong with our aims; man cannot go 
forward, cannot persuade himself and his fellows to progress and 
a better civilization by simply reacting unconsciously to situations. 
He must think, and thinking involves a highly complex use of 
language. 

This he can and must learn. He is aware of this and eager for 
direction. One of the tools he needs as he advances is an intelli- 
gent command of languages, others as well as his own. He, like 
his teacher, is impatient of the hindrances imposed on his progress 
by the shackles of habit. These bonds will be relaxed and the 
going made smoother and more gratifying when we bring to the 
unconscious aspects of language training the same degree of knowl- 
edge and insight with which we approach the intellectual, peda- 
gogical, and systemic problems of our discipline. 


“THE LAST OF LIFE” 


By ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Smith College 


Fugit juventus—before inexorable Time. But there are youth 
movements, youth administrations, and other organizations of, 
by, and for the young which multiply, hard as it is to define the 
word young. Members of these groups grow old, but refuse to 
admit it, and will not resign from the youth associations. There 
are other people who persist in refusing to recognize the approach 
of age; in a noteworthy essay on “Childish Americans” (Harper’s 
Magazine, January, 1926), Dr. Joseph Collins, a New York neurol- 
ogist, cites many illustrations of the ‘“‘condition of maldevelop- 
ment to which the name Adult-infantilism is given,” coming to the 
conclusion that many of us are emotionally infantile—that, in 
general, “the American is reluctant to acknowledge that he has 
lost his hold on youth.” Even after twenty years we can recog- 
nize some justice in his charge. One may hope that when the 
poet observed that “‘men are but children of a larger growth,” he 
was referring to their mental development; but Dr. Collins feels 
that, in America, such growth is chiefly physical. There is an ob- 
vious difference between childish and childlike. 

No Youth Movement ever pretended to be an Infancy Move- 
ment—though we still remember the Master’s words as He took 
the children in His arms and blessed them. Youth looks down on 
immaturity as perhaps the flower does on the bud, forgetting a 
possible attitude of the fruit toward the flower. Youth recognizes 
the uncouthness of puppydom, objects to the self-assertion of the 
very young (though it is not, itself, free from assertion), and hates 
to be treated “‘as children.” It does not accept the Wordsworthian 
doctrine that Heaven lies about us in our infancy (unless it feels 
that Heaven tells untruths about us), and does not admit that we 
grow worse as we grow older (up to a certain point), for has not it 
outgrown the awkward stages? Parents have, it is true, been 
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looked upon as fogies for centuries; but youth forgets that, in its 
turn, it will be so regarded. As it grows up, the fear of this de- 
velops, and the behavior recorded by Dr. Collins results. The 
kingdom of Heaven is not made up of the maldeveloped, and surely 
does not include the juvenile delinquents. 

Youth finds in the ten years beyond sweet sixteen, or even 
eighteen, a certain beauty, which none disputes—though some 
older people may think it largely a physical beauty, erotic and 
erratic, which fades. Marie Stopes is quoted in the Reader’s 
Digest (January, 1944) as observing: “When I was sixteen, I was 
vain because someone praised me; my father said: “They are 
only praising your youth. You can take no credit for beauty at 
sixteen. But if you are beautiful at sixty, it will be your own 
soul’s doing. Then you may be proud of it, and be loved for it.’ ” 
Sang the old Scots poet: 


Were I as fair as joly Absalom 
I am nocht causer of that great bewtie. 


Few find beauty in sixty masquerading as sixteen; but even in, 
youth there are expressions which mar the most classic features, 
“faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” 


Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good; 

A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly; 

A flower that dies when first it ’gins to bud; 
A brittle glass that’s broken presently; 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour. 


Youth is a romantic period— 


Youth is full of pleasance, age is full of care; 
Youth like summer morn, age like winter weather; 
Youth like summer brave, age like winter bare. 
Youth is full of sport, age’s breath is short; 
Youth is nimble, age is lame; 
Youth is hot and bold, age is weak and cold; 
Youth is wild, and age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor thee; youth, I do adore thee; 
O, my love, my love is young! 


— 
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We all like to see boy meet girl; but when we get to the wedding, 
the clergyman does not ask, “Will you take this boy to be your 
wedded husband?” or “‘this girl to be your wedded wife?” There 
is a dignity about the words man and woman, at certain times, 
which even /ady and gentleman lack. A married man assumes the 
responsibilities of maturity; and in Shakespeare’s verses we find 
-no mention of the middle-aged. 

Disraeli, with easy flippancy, called youth a blunder; but he 
did not add that no one can escape committing it, or point out 
that Time corrects it automatically. Even if it sows seeds of 
regret which ripen in age, it is impulsive, sweet, alive, confident, 
and (unless carried too far) is not to be despised. There is in 
youth an enthusiasm and an idealism which are potent forces; 
if youth’s will is like the wind’s, his thoughts are long. This is 
not the childishness against which Dr. Collins inveighs. 


The year’s at the spring, 
The day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven... 


All’s right with the world! 


sang Pippa; but Browning also exlaims: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 


Here is comfort; for if youth shows the first half of the game, we 
have to play the second half after a time; and perhaps even the 
young recognize that the first prepares for the second—and that 
the score is not complete until the final whistle blows. 


II 


The other day I watched a group of Seniors receive their de- 
grees; and, as they came to the platform to get their diplomas, one 
felt that the future could safely be left in their hands, once they 
had mastered certain lessons which experience teaches. The de- 
gree marked the first step in their development; to the eagerness 
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of youth were to be added the responsibilities of maturity—which 
youth cannot bring. The students were beginning to appreciate 
the more lasting qualities of life; knowing that the rosebuds 
would fade, they already looked forward to graduating into age 
—whence, perhaps, the term ‘““Commencement.” 

For youth, if the permanent possession of the race, is an ephem- 
eral one for the individual, however much he may want to keep 
it. It goes and, if we are wise, we mix the regret with which we 
see it go with a satisfaction that something comes to take its 
place. 


Poor vaunt of life indeed, 

Were man but formed to feed 

On joy, to solely seek and find and feast; 
Such feasting ended, then 

As sure an end to men— 


“Un jour de l’an passé,” wrote Anatole France,. . .“““quelqu’un. . . 
se plaignait devant moi de |’ennui de vieillir. ‘C’est encore,’ lui 


répondit Sainte-Beuve, ‘le seul moyen qu’on ait trouvé de vivre 
longtemps.’ ’’ And that even youth admits. The farmer who 
kills his chickens can get no eggs. There is more to life than mere 
youth; and if age is lame and tame and short of breath, growing 
old is an experience we all want to have, and want our friends to 
share. Else why our grief at death? 

Age need not be all sickness and worry and trouble. If there is 
a beauty in youth, there is another in maturity. “All old women 
are beautiful,” writes Henry Kingsley in Ravenshoe, speaking of 
the beauty of Lady Ascot, who never was handsome, and perhaps 
forgetting Mrs. Skewton. One must make allowances for such 
generalities. If the beauty of age is not that of fresh young girls, 
it is a more enduring beauty, to which Time adds; a beauty of the 
soul’s own doing. For experience—even trials, which are a part 
of experience—gives a beauty which replaces that of youth, as 
the autumn foliage, in its rich coloring, surpasses the new green 
of spring. When to the young and tender shoots the deep wealth 
of life adds its gift, we find a glory which—if inherent in them— 
was not visible early. 
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As St. Paul tells us, there are celestial bodies and bodies terres- 
trial: but the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the ter- 
restrial is another; and one star differeth from another in glory. 
Like St. Paul, we die daily, into age. But we are not conscious 
of such death—which is a change, and a growth. 


III 


Youth does not necessarily produce crabbed age; and if the 
first sprightly running is kept fresh, there can develop no sour- 
ness. We may even find the happy union which Oliver Herford 
had in mind—if it was he who added five important words to the 
Greek proverb: “Those whom the gods love, die young—no 
matter at what age.” Stevenson, in “Als Triplex,’ suggests 
that “if death catch people. . .in mid-career. . .does not life go down 
with a better grace, foaming in full body over a precipice, than 
miserably straggling to an end in sandy deltas? When the'Greeks 
made their fine saying. . .I cannot help believing they Kad this 
sort of death also in their eye. For surely, at whatever age it 
overtake the man, this is to die young.” t 

The youthful spirit does not have to curdle, if nursed4on the 
milk of human kindness; and the guides of youth (for youth has 
guides, if it will listen to them) can prevent a thickening or hard- 
ening. They must, however, put into practice the two watch- 
words of the future—justice and cooperation—and keep before 
the young a picture of a better civilization, which, one may as- 
sume, is the aim of all youth. In Germany the young were coerced 
into finding joy by carrying out the ideals of Nazi leaders, who also 
preached a new and better order, as they sawit. But German youth 
was not permitted to think for itself. 

If our young people become convinced that age is not in conflict 
with them—that the practical can join hands with the ideal— 
that a hard head does not mean a hard heart—that a cautious 
brake can help an eager motor—then both can work together for 
the future. Once a year, old and young listen to the message of 
Christmas (which should remain with them for more than sixteen 
days), and once a year they welcome a new year (recognizing the 
march of time), with its implications of turning over a new leaf, 
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of not repeating the mistakes of the past, of taking account of 
stock, of bringing peace and goodwill nearer to the suffering earth. 
The beauty of youth and eld can join in this, for both the romantic 
and the realistic are needed for the new era which is waiting before. 

If crabbed age and youth cannot live together, it is owing to 
the adjective—and youth can be crabbed, too. The young of all 
ages must fight the selfishness and the greed which have brought 
us to our present pass. The heartlessness of an unregenerated 
Scrooge is unpleasant to both age and youth; the efforts of a 
blind, if well-meaning, Chamberlain who—in his anxiety to spare 
the present generation the horrors of war, the blood, sweat, and 
tears which are theirs—tried to appease an unscrupulous dictator, 
teach us the futility of such bargaining. Scrooge is in his hundred 
and first year, and we have had plenty of time to learn the lessons 
taught by the Ghosts. We have had more time to learn that he 
who would save his life must lose it. This is the basis of a lasting 
peace, which is not produced by appeasement, and can be signed 
only by men of good will. 

Together youth and age can bring about a new era which, if 
not abolishing strife, can at least minimize it, and make the world 
a better place in which to live. 


IV 


Greed and bigotry are surely not the last of life for which the 
first was made. If the child is father of the man, youth cannot 
afford to lose its idealism—or else history will repeat itself. It is, 
perhaps, through fear of this that youth looks askance at ma- 
turity—as much as through fear of such restraints as may be put 
upon it. Age has lost much of its past dignity, and—though we 
still use them—many of the titles which are rooted in the con- 
sideration formerly shown to the old and experienced have lost 
their significance: senator, presbyter, alderman, elder, are not al- 
ways connected with age. Says Carlyle: ‘The universal title 
of respect, from the Oriental Sheik, from the Sachem of the Red 
Indians, down to our English Sir, implies only that he whom we 
mean to honour is our senior.”” The titles are not modern, and 
some of them have lost their original force. 
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If our lives are a preparation for this hour, those of coming 
generations prepare for hours yet to come. We are not particu- 
larly proud of the position in which the world finds itself today, 
but we put the blame for it on the past. Modern, however, can 
hardly be regarded as a complimentary adjective; we forget that 
“the ancients did not know that they were ancient,” and we are 
not particularly concerned with the opinion which future centuries 
will have about us. Progress is chiefly evident in the sciences— 
medicine, surgery, physics, chemistry, engineering; mechanical 
gadgets make life easier—but what do we do with the time and 
energy we have gained? The improvement in means of com- 
munication has not had an appreciable effect on the value of the 
thoughts communicated—the soul of man has not succeeded in 
mastering the inventions put at its disposal. If our airplanes are 
largely engines of destruction, they may become agents of peace 
now that the war is over; but it does not necessarily follow 
that ease of transportation will, of itself, bring the nations nearer 
together spiritually. We still go back to Plato and Aristotle, but 
Galen is out of date. As we look about us, we are aware of the 
gifts of science, but see less proof of great philosophical progress— 
and can understand the continued value of the philosopher, while 
the scientist is superseded by later scientific discoverers. Familiar 
as we are with the ideals of Christianity, we have yet to realize 
them. 

Blind to history, each generation thinks it can produce a spir- 
itual advance, and its confidence is unlimited. Age should en- 
courage youth—but warn it that, if the best is yet to be, its life 
should not be spent in planting difficulties for posterity. Too 
often a radical is one who would uproot everything; George 
Eliot’s political molecule was, you remember, called a radical, 
“which was a very unfair impeachment of Spike, who never went 
to the root of anything.”’ It is foolish to uproot one crop before 
another has been planted—to tear down a dwelling before a better 
has been built. And if future generations should treat the plans 
of a radical as the latter would treat the planning of the past, all 
schemes would come to naught, for everything would eventually 
be uprooted. 

The honest radical is interested, like youth, in planning a better 
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world; but he often wants it to be a world along his lines. If we 
can agree on justice and cooperation, however, we need fear no 
radical. Youth will readily accept these watchwords—and no 
sane person will confess to attempting to destroy these ideals; 
when Germany and Japan accept them, the problems of peace will 
be much simplified. Neither an individual nor the race can hope 
to attain perfection, but we can constantly strive toward some- 
thing better. “Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 
It is the effort that counts. 


_ Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
‘Or what’s a heaven for? 


Every age has something for which to be thankful, and each has 
its unattainable ideals. Both the individual and the race can be 
aware that they are preparing for the last of life—as far in the 
future as the roots of the first are in the past. And as the promise 
of youth is fulfilled in age, the world not being too much with us 
to dim our ideals, so, slowly, the potentialities of the race will be 
realized. We can learn from the great philosophers, and the hu- 
man spirit will ultimately dominate the machines with which 
science has provided us; in living for others, we shall make our 
lives the richer. The self-assertion of youth will not generate a 
selfish age, but a tolerant, springing from the idealism of youth. 
Having arrived at Paris, we shall not be ashamed of having passed 
through Dieppe—above all, we shall not be sorry that we did not 
stay there. It may well be that we shall not want to remain in 
Paris for the rest of our lives, but press on to further goals in the 
time that remains to us; and who can prove, when youth has 
passed to age, and age to the grave, that we have seen the last of 
life, even for the individual? 


Vv 


In these stirring times, many youthful lives will not attain a 
ripe old age, but they will not be the less rich for this deprivation. 
We do not measure the value of a life by years; a cycle of Cathay 
is, in itself, of doubtful worth. And youth is not reckoned merely 
by the calendar; experiences mature, and a man can be old in 
hours even if he is young in years. Those who do not use their 
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experiences are, to reverse Bacon’s phrase, young in hours though 
they may be old in years. It is not of such that the youth move- 
ments are made, or the kingdom of Heaven; they are the childish 
ones of whom Dr. Collins writes. We shall see—perhaps already 
have seen—men returning from overseas service, older than the 
fathers who sent them forth, ready to use this last of life for which 
the first was made, graduated from youth into maturity with no 
regrets for that which passed so briefly. But woe to those who, 
lamenting that which has gone, try to recapture the lost years when 
they return from abroad, refusing to recognize the gains they have 
received from experience! 

It is only by individual development that the race can progress, 
and there should be no “lost generation’”’ even after a war. Nor- 
mal maturity is accelerated at such times; and those who survive 
the ordeals of service are the sooner ready to lead the nations of 
the earth, if they have learned the lessons which circumstances 
teach. We are the poorer, missing their fallen comrades—but 
they live, too, in example and inspiration, and are immortal in 
history. Mere living is not life; an embusqué has little to be 
proud of; he who runs away may live to fight another day, but 
probably will not want to devote his spare time to that purpose. 
Discretion may stifle valor—and perhaps youth is afraid that age 
will have that effect on it. Recklessness is not valor; it stifles 
discretion; and perchance age accuses youth of thoughtlessness 
and unnecessary carelessness. Youth may agree with Stevenson 
that it is better to be a fool than to be dead; age may object to 
his implication that maturity develops cowardice and prudence— 
though it may acknowledge the latter quality, perhaps with a 
certain satisfaction—but must the two aspects of life be enemies? 
Stevenson urges them to agree to differ; ‘‘for who knows but what 
agreeing to differ may not be a form of agreement rather than a 
form of difference?” 

It is better that they agree to cooperate—an attitude which, as 
one merges into the other, will be easy to maintain and always 
helpful. And in the coming years we shall need all forms of help- 
fulness. 


A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR THE MARRIED 
PROFESSOR 


By KERBY NEILL 


The Catholic University of America 


The problem of faculty salaries is still with us. Although 
faculty salaries generally have increased over a period of years, it 
is very doubtful that these increases have in many institutions 
kept pace with the rising cost of living. This is universally true in 
the present inflationary trend. For instance, if a faculty member 
has risen from an instructorship at $2400 to an associate professor- 
ship at $3600 in the period 1936-1946, it appears at first glance that 
he has received a substantial increase in pay, but, at even the most 
conservative figures for the increased cost of living, the purchasing 
power of his salary is actually less than it was when he was an in- 
structor. Financially he is worse off than he was ten years ago be- 
fore he had received his two promotions. If in this period he has 
married and had several children, he is now in real financial em- 
barrassment because, even when the cost of living was lower, $2400 
was too little to support a family at even a remote approximation to 
the professional standard of living.!. To put it baldly, in ordinary 
circumstances to assume the obligations of a family at the $2400 
level is tantamount to professional suicide! 

Neither the suggestion that other salaried men are caught in the 
same inflationary spiral nor that these are chaotic times con- 
tributes anything to the solution of the problem. It takes consid- 
erable economic prestidigitation to prove that labor’s gains in 
wages do not mean that prices are not going back to the 1935-1939 
level. The general academic salary level has never been more 
than a marginal wage for the profession, and in a great many 

1 For a treatment of the standard of living according to the state of life of a college 


professor, see Jessica Peixotto, Getting and Spending at the Professional Standard of 
Living, New York, 1927. 
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places it has been submarginal, so that the professor can only ride 
out an inflation by accumulating hidden debts or actually borrow- 
ing money, but even this is possible only when the inflation is 
short-lived. There is no proof that the present one is going to be 
short-lived, but there is plenty of evidence that it may grow worse, 
and there is also plenty of evidence in the budget of very many 
faculty families that their ability to survive financially is rapidly 
ebbing away. 

It would be a great mistake to assume that the problem con- 
sists only of restoring the salary scale to its purchasing power in 
the 1935-1939 period. Faculty salaries have never as a whole been 
high enough; they have never been in proportion to the training 
required of the profession; and they have never even approxi- 
mated a reward commensurate with the contribution the teacher 
makes to society. This is well illustrated in those fields where the 
colleges and universities have to compete with government and 
industry.! At the present time Washington is filled with examples 
in the civil and military branches of the Federal Government 
where numerous ex-professors indicate that they have no intention 
of returning: to the teaching profession—they cannot afford it. 
Here again the war has only accelerated the previous long-drawn- 
out process of attrition that has robbed the teaching profession 
of so many vigorous and ambitious men who felt that the low salary 
scale entailed too many sacrifices in normal living. Some have 
been discouraged from entering the profession at all, and others 
have left at the first opportunity when they found not only that 
normal living was impossible but that the necessity of outside 
work even frustrated their ideals of research. 

The social effects of faculty wage scales are among the intan- 
gibles, but it is clear that the present system is admirably suited to 
collecting a good deal of mediocrity into our institutions of higher 
learning and, as the more prosperous institutions drain off the better 
men, the less fortunate ones become what Professor Wertenbaker 
some years ago called “our intellectual graveyards.” Mediocrity 

1 The day that this paragraph was written General Groves testified before the 
House Civil Service Subcommittee that the nation would be “unable to maintain a 
reasonably strong Government scientific research organization” if the wages scales 


were not raised in the scientific and engineering fields. He urged that the present 
maximum Federal salary be raised from $9800 to $15,000. 
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is a subtle and slowly poisonous narcotic in higher education which 
deadens those who come to be stimulated. Those who cannot think 
vigorously themselves are hardly the best choice to teach others 
to think! In a highly competitive world where our future leader- 
ship will depend to a large extent on our ingenuity, we can hardly 
sponsor a system which offers a large number of our best young 
minds the dilemma of either renouncing higher education or sub- 
mitting to a process of slow stultification under mediocre teachers. 
The old shibboleth “Love of Learning” provides no solution to a 
problem which is fundamentally one of the frustration of 
learning. 


II 


If the present moment has made the problem much more acute, 
it has also presented some admirable opportunities to help solve it. 
Higher education is experiencing a boom with the tremendous en- 
rollments of vigorous and serious young men and women. The 
teaching profession, already depleted in part by the opportunities 


the war furnished to those who wanted to abandon it and further 
overburdened by the new educational franchise, has a great op- 
portunity to attract some of these students into its ranks if it can 
offer them the prospect of a reasonable living. And the money 
which they are bringing into the college and university treasuries 
furnishes some of the means, although it is unlikely that without 
a substantial (and undesirable) increase in tuition charges it will 
be enough to justify a general and realistic wage increase. There is, 
however, another partial solution to the problem. 

An analysis of the budgets of two large faculties! indicates that 
the real problem is that of trying to support a family on a wage 
that is based ultimately on the tradition that a college professor 
was both single and a recluse.?, Academic institutions as a whole 
have never sufficiently modified their salary scales from this tradi- 
tion to permit a teacher to take his place in society with his wife and 

1 See Peixotto, op. cit., and the study sponsored by the Yale Chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors, Henderson and Davie, Jncome and 
Living Costs of a University Faculty (Yale University Press, 1928), especially p. 


10S, for the Yale instructor who could only support his family by borrowing. 
? Peixotto, p. II. 
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children. It is true that there are exceptions to this, especially at 
the full professorial level, but that rank comes hard and late and 
does not represent the majority of the faculty nor necessarily those 
with the greatest family burdens. Concrete proof of the persist- 
ence of this tradition was well summed up some years ago by a 
group of faculty wives at the University of California who stated 
categorically: ‘‘The on/y economy which in time enables us to 
live on our salaries is for us to have no babies.’”! 


The social implications of this system are enormous. It means 
that a very large group of our intellectual class will not reproduce 
itself even if it wants to do so. It means that faculty marriages 
will be sterile or limited to one or two children, unless the teacher 
is willing to sacrifice his professional career by doing outside work 
to support his children. It means that a man who wants a family 
is not likely to enter the profession, unless he does it blindly, and 
it means that the conflicting interests of those who do have 
families will often ruin their effectiveness as teachers and research 
workers. A strong case could be made out for fatherhood as a most 


desirable background for an effective teacher but not if his salary 
doomed him to a life of economic and cultural frustration. It is 
probably not going too far to say that an institution has no right 
to employ a married man if it cannot pay him a living wage. 


The easiest and probably the most satisfactory solution to the 
problem of faculty salaries would be to introduce a system of 
family allowances that would guarantee every teacher enough to 
support each additional dependent. This seems the most logical 
and direct approach to corrective adjustment of a salary scale that 
originated in a celibate tradition. It would offer a measure of 
economic security which would enable the teacher to concentrate 
on his vocation instead of dissipating his energy in the pursuit of 
supplementary earnings. It would attract better men into the 
profession because it would not require the undue sacrifices in 
living or result in the ultimate frustrations which now beset the 
profession. And finally, it would enable one of the most desirable 
intellectual groups in the country to reproduce itself if it 
wanted to. 


‘University of California Chronicle, XXIV (1922), §27. 


= 
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The system of family allowances, which has been sweeping the 
world in the past fifteen years, is in operation in one form or another 
in over thirty-two countries. The Canadian Family Allowance 
Act, which has been in operation a little less than a year, has 
brought the system very close to us, and service in the United 
States Army and Navy has given many young Americans in this 
country an idea of the benefits of the system. The need for such 
allowances in academic institutions has long been recognized ‘n 
England where the Association of University Teachers recom- 
mended them as 


.. the most economical way, and in the present financial position 
of the Universities the only practical way, of enabling all univer- 
sity teachers to meet their responsibilities as parents without 
making sacrifices detrimental to their cultural life and to their 
usefulness as teachers and research workers.! 


Twenty years ago Sir William Beveridge made family allowances a 
part of the salary scheme of the London School of Economics. 
Although in this country there has been considerable discussion 
and some application of the system of family allowances in our 
public school system,? its benefits have hardly been applied to the 
salary scheme in our institutions of higher education. At the 
foundation of Bennington College its president tried to establish 
a salary scale that would include an allowance of $500 for each of 
the first three dependents. This would have brought a full pro- 
fessor with three dependents up from the proposed basic wage of 
$6000 to $7500, the salary indicated by Miss Peixotto in her fac- 
tual study of faculty needs. Although lack of funds has prevented 
Bennington College from carrying out this program in full, it still 
tries to recognize family obligations in determining salaries. 

A study of the cost of raising a child in urban families indicates 
that family allowances should be paid at all moderate income levels. 
At prewar levels the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company esti- 


1 saan Rathbone, The Case for Family Allowances (Penguin Books, 1940), 


Pp. 7 
3 Mary T. W ne, Family Allowances in Various Countries, U. S. Dept. of 


Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 754 [1943], pp. 51-8. 
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mated that it cost approximately $10,000 even to bring a child to 
eighteen, and this estimate was based on the average expenditures 
of a family of five with a $2500 income.! This is an average of 
over $550 a year. Since this figure allows a total of only $80 for 
education and is based on a house rental of slightly over $30 a 
month, its inadequacy for a teacher in any of the large urban cen- 
ters of the country is at once apparent.” Since it is not unreasonable 
for a college professor to expect to send his own children through 
college, an extra four years should be added to the cost of bringing 
a child to eighteen. In addition, since nearly all this money goes 
for essentials, at the most conservative figure an extra 30% 
would have to be added if the present cost of living continues. 
This brings the amount close to $15,000. Although it may be 
unsound to assume that the present cost of living will remain where 
it is, it should be remembered that this total does not represent a 
professional standard of living and that it allows nothing toward 
a college degree except maintenance at home.* A representative 
group of the officer families of the Army Air Corps estimated the 
cost at $17,500 at prewar price levels, and although this figure 
was not scientifically arrived at, it does represent the standards of 
a similar professional group. It also represents an average expen- 
diture of over $800 a year for each child. 


A more readily broken down and less comprehensive figure is 
given by the Child Welfare League of America. The prices are 
for the 1944 level, but the standards are those set by the New York 
Budget Council for evaluating contributions from responsible 


1 Statistical Bulletin, XX1V (November, 1943), 3-5. I am using round and 
generally conservative numbers throughout this paper. 

2 A committee of the Catholic University Chapter of the American Association 
of University Professors in a private study (1944) of the cost of raising a child 
adapted these figures to the prices in the Washington area and found that the rent 
alone had to be increased over 100% and that the figure for education in private 
(Catholic) schools represented an increase of over 800%. 

* For the statisticians among my readers, I admit that this figure is not scien- 
tifically arrived at. The cost of raising a child increases every year so that adding 
the average to eighteen to estimate the next four years gives too small a figure. It is 
sufficiently startling, however, for an illustration. 

‘John Flanagan, 4 Study of Factors Determining Family Size in a Selected Pro- 
essional Group (Cooperative Test Service of the American Council on Education 
[1942]), p. so. Col. Flanagan, however, comments on these figures: “These esti- 
mates are probably very conservative and it might be more proper to regard them 
as ‘bare minimums’ than average values.” 
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relatives for children in foster homes of moderate income levels. 
These, then, are figures for the bare maintenance of less fortunate 
children, and they do not include the insurance protection a 
father would give to his wife and children, nor do they include 
anything whatever for education, and yet the average to the age 
of twenty-one is slightly over $450, and the cost per year from the 
age of fourteen on is estimated at $540.! 

Except for those institutions located in areas where the cost of 
living is very much below the national urban average or for those 
paying salaries considerably above the average academic level, 
$500 seems a conservative estimate of the amount that should be 
allowed for each dependent. Since in most cases 20% would have 
to be deducted for the Federal income tax alone, less than $400 
would be left for the purchase of consumer goods, and this is con- 
siderably below the actual expenses involved. It is still further 
from the most conservative estimate of the professional standard 
of living. Even if the basic salary were better than average, any 
amount less than $400 ($320 after the income tax deduction) for 


1 Child Welfare League of America, Bulletin, XXIII (1944), 9-12. The items 
are: 


Per Month 

Ages §-12 12-14 14-over 
Food $17.00 $19.00 
Rent, Heat 
Gas, Electricity 
Clothing 
Personal 
Cleaning 
Laundry 
Household replacement 
Medical Care: 

Chest supplies 

Services 
Transportation 
Recreation, Gifts, 

Church, etc., etc. 


TorTa.s 
Monthly 27.80 29.70 36.70 38.95 45.05 
Yearly 333.60 356.40 440.40 467.40 540.60 
Among the inadequacies of this budget should be noted the Personal, which does 
not provide even enough for a monthly haircut at Washington prices until after the 
age of fourteen, and Lunches which provide only 11 cents per school day. There is 
no allowance for the cost of being born because of the nature of the budget. 
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the lower academic ranks would be entirely too small to make the 
system of family allowances a genuine reality. To state it baldly, 
any administration that set up a system of family allowances for 
the faculty and paid much under $400 for each dependent would 
open itself to the criticism that it was trying to get credit for an 
enlightened social policy without going through more than a token 
form. Theories on the professional standard of living may vary 
widely, but the cost of raising a child is a determinable reality that 
cannot be ignored. 


IV 


If the salary of $2500 for an instructor recommended in the 
Harvard Report is taken as the minimum wage for a single teacher, 
then by simply adding the allowance to this basic figure we can 
arrive at a minimum salary scale for the support of a professional 
family: 


Bachelor or married man with working wife 
Married man with dependent wife! 
Married man with one child 

Married man with two children 

Married man with three children 


To this basic wage would be added whatever increment the institu- 
tion paid for the various higher academic ranks. 

Although these amounts may look large to those habituated to 
the present low salary scales, it should be noted that if $500 is too 
little to care for the average child, it is even more inadequate to 
support a wife, so that the family with $4500 would actually have 
a much lower standard of living than the bachelor with $2500, and 
in none of the large urban centers does $2500 furnish a single pro- 
fessional man much beyond his necessary expenses. (If the more 
odious parts of the comparison are omitted that relate to the doc- 
toral training and the ultimate professional contribution to so- 
ciety, it is still worth noting that in Washington the bus drivers are 
making that much working a five and a half day week.) In other 

1 If a man was left a widower with dependent children, an allowance should be 


ons for the services of a wife because he would actually be at a greater expense in 
iring a housekeeper. 


ING pod 
es 4500 
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words, the instructor with three children is not actually receiving 
$2500 for himself even though his salary, most of which goes to 
support his family, is $2000 higher. The family allowance, how- 
ever, prevents his standard of living from dropping to a point 
where it jeopardizes his professional life. 


This can be made clearer, perhaps, by using the method of 
counting each child as one-half of an adult or consumer unit. 
Using this method the instructor with a wife and three children 
would represent three and a half consumer or adult units, and their 
per capita income would be in round numbers a little over $1200, 
but without the family allowance to raise his basic salary above 
$2500 the per capita income would be only a little over $700. In- 
comes are not necessarily evenly distributed throughout a family, 
but if this one should be so divided, the instructor and his wife 
would each receive a little over $700, and the children would each 
have a little over $350 for their support. As the figures given 
above for the cost of raising a child so clearly indicate, none of the 
family could live decently on any less, so it seems reasonable to 
conclude that such an instructor (sometimes an assistant professor), 


after he had allowed his wife less than he would have to pay a 
cook, would have only a little over $700 to feed, clothe, house, and 
support himself at the professional standard of living! It would 
be difficult to find more cogent figures than these to show the need 
for family allowances. 


The most serious objection to the system of family allowances is 
that it may place a moral overstrain on institutions struggling to 
do more than their resources will permit and lead them to dis- 
criminate against family men in making appointments to their 
staffs. Although the problem can be solved by institutional 
groups contributing to a common fund out of which such allow- 
ances can be paid, such a system is probably not practical under 
present conditions. It would be better, however, to take a less 
cynical view of the moral fiber of the administrations of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. If twenty-two competitive industries 
in Great Britain are able to incorporate such a system into their 
wage scales,! then certainly institutions founded on a higher prin- 


1 Waggaman, Family Allowances in Various Countries, p. 28. 
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ciple than the profit motive should also be able to use them in their 
salary scales. Wherever they are introduced, however, a full ex- 
planation of their larger social implications should be made for 
those members of the faculty who may be out of touch with modern 
social thought. 

Where this money will come from is beyond the scope of the 
present article, but it can be said, in general, that if the institutions 
of higher learning in this country with the prospects of the largest 
enrollments in their history and with the further prospects of some 
boom postwar years ahead of them cannot find the money now to 
furnish the social leadership which is their natural obligation, then 
the cause of higher learning is a lost cause and American educa- 
tion can resign itself to generations of accumulated mediocrity. 


THE NUERNBERG TRIAL 
By NICHOLAS DOMAN 


The unprecedented trial of major war criminals in Nuernberg 
is likely to usher in a new era in international law, and particularly 
international responsibility. It is the first time in history that po- 
litical, economic, and military leaders of a nation—of a great power 
at that—have been summoned before an international tribunal 
constituting a forum of public conscience. While the United Na- 
tions Organization is struggling to live up to theardentexpectations 
of the entire civilized world, four of the five largest powers of the 
world have created a smoothly functioning mechanism for the pun- 
ishment of European war criminals. 

Goering and his colleagues are accused of violating the standards 
of behavior established by the conscience of mankind. Humanity, 
and not the four prosecutor nations, is carrying the charge against 
the Nazi régime. The governments of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Holland, Belgium, Norway, and other nations, have collected their 
own evidence against the German war criminals and appeared in 
Nuernberg with voluminous official reports, adding more data to 
the already staggering list of Nazi crimes. 

The Vatican, which strictly preserved its rdle of neutrality dur- 
ing the war, has established contact with the prosecution. Pope 
Pius XII has more than once received in private audience Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, the American chief prosecutor. An American 
Catholic priest, a high ranking adviser to Jackson, has been search- 
ing all over Europe for evidence to prove the criminality of Ger- 
many in the persecution of religion. A correspondent of the Swiss 
“Gazette de Lausanne,” who was received in private audience by 
the Pope, quoted the following statement made by Pope Pius: ‘“‘Not 
only do we approve of the trial, but we desire that the guilty be 
punished as quickly as possible, and without exception.” 

The judges and the chief prosecutors of the “International Mili- 
tary Tribunal” are not military persons—only the Soviet repre- 
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sentatives, though they are civilians, wear glittering uniforms. 
They are called “assimilated” generals, endowed with a military 
position for this occasion. There is only one military person among 
the defense lawyers—the attorney of Admiral Doenitz, a young 
German naval captain who is one of the few Germans permitted to 
wear a uniform and keep his rank and insignia. This permission 
was granted to him in connection with mine-sweeping operations in 
waters adjacent to Germany, conducted by a nucleus of the Ger- 
man Navy. 

Selection of defense lawyers proved one of the most ticklish 
controversies of the trial. Originally the war criminals were to 
have the liberty of choosing allied counselors; the British sense of 
diplomacy, however, intervened. The British feared, and Ameri- 
can representatives agreed, that if the war criminals were given the 
opportunity to choose allied counselors, their selections would prob- 
ably be predominantly American and British lawyers. In order to 
obviate an eventual charge from Russia and France that the United 
States and Great Britain, by riding both sides of the fence, were not 
wholeheartedly behind the trial, the defendants were restricted in 
their choice to German lawyers. 

A supranational world law is being recognized and applied in 
Nuernberg; the prosecution carrying the torch with the tacit ap- 
proval of the judges, and with no apparent opposition from the de- 
fense. Human solidarity and basic concept of law are stronger fac- 
tors in international relations than statute books containing posi- 
tive agreements contracted between nations. The impact of this 
new world law is increasingly felt. It is irresistibly making its im- 
print on the trial and is emerging as a recognized standard in 
world affairs. 


II 


When Justice Jackson made his speech before the Tribunal, he 
may not have realized that he had presented the foundation of a 
new world law. Most lawyers, who worship precedents and are 
steeped in petrified legal traditions, had neither the temperament 
nor the vision to chart a new path. Without the persistent courage 
and impressive leadership of Justice Jackson, the trial might have 
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been patterned after the shallow, timid lines of the international 
law of the past. Violation of the classical ‘‘natural law” and not a 
codified or formally accepted world law is charged to the defend- 
ants. International law as hitherto known, crystallized in agree- 
ments between nations, is seldom mentioned by the prosecution or 
the defense. Little attempt is being made to dovetail the misdeeds 
of the Nazi régime with the existing international agreements and 
treaties, perhaps with the exception of the British who championed 
this strictly legal approach, and whose interest centered mostly 
around violations of specific provisions of international law or in- 
ternational agreements. The Russians and the French, who were 
forced to submit to an even greater degree of German brutality 
than the British, were inclined to disregard all legal safeguards and 
hold a political trial such as the Riom trial performed by the Vichy 
régime in 1942. 

Jackson’s incisive diplomacy and persistent faith in fair legal 
standards prevented these tendencies from defeating the demo- 
cratic purpose of the Nuernberg trial. The American delegation 
under his leadership championed the cause of a judicial trial based 
on law, refusing to permit the case to degenerate into a spectacle of 
political recrimination. 

Jackson’s inspiring opening speech on November 22 set the 
standard for the whole nature of the trial. He asserted that inter- 
national law is not capable of development by the normal processes 
of legislation, since there is no continuing international legislative 
authority. Therefore, it can grow and develop only when we rec- 
ognize the right to institute customs and adopt policies that will 
themselves become sources of a new and strengthened international 
law. Jackson gained many followers when he pointed out that 
“when the law evolves by the case method, as did the Common 
Law and as International Law must do if it is to advance at all, it 
advances at the expense of those who wrongly guess the law and 
learn too late their error.” 

This speech has awed the judges, defendants, and Allied prose- 
cutors alike. As an American liaison officer to the Soviet delega- 
tion, I enjoyed the confidence of some of the Russian prosecutors, 
who had come to Nuernberg with their own conception of the trial 
—fashioned after the Kharkov trials and subsequent cases managed 
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by the Soviet government. Their enthusiastic comment regarding 
Jackson’s policies was evidence that the Soviet delegates were 
deeply impressed by the irresistible arguments of the American 
chief prosecutor. Jackson’s speech was an inspiration also for the 
French and British to follow the pattern put forth by the Ameri- 
cans. 

It is unprecedented that leaders of a nation should be called 
before an international court for alleged crimes committed against 
their own people. The Nazi leaders are charged not only with con- 
spiracy against the peace of the world, atrocities against allied 
combatants and civilians, but also with persecution of German 
Jews, German churches, German trade unions. The French 
adopted the traditional point of view that crimes committed by the 
German government against their own citizens do not fall within 
the jurisdiction of an international tribunal and do not concern 
other nations. Again it was the American Delegation which 
championed the broader point of view and took it upon itself to 
prepare and present the prosecution of crimes committed by Ger- 
mans against Germans, showing how this aspect of the case repre- 


sented the first link of the Nazi conspiracy in its crime wave against 
mankind. 


Ill 


American investigators, prosecutors, and interrogators are re- 
sponsible for the greatest part of the evidence unearthed. As the 
United States Army advanced into German territory, there were 
attached to each Army and subordinate organization specialized 
military personnel whose duties were to capture and preserve 
enemy information in the form of documents, records, reports, and 
other files. Accurate and voluminous records kept by the Ger- 
mans were found in Army headquarters, government buildings, and 
elsewhere. During the last stages of the war particularly, such 
documents were found in salt mines, buried in the ground, behind 
false walls, and in many places believed secure by the Germans. 
For example, the personal correspondence of Alfred Rosenberg, 
including his Nazi Party correspondence, was found behind a 
false wall in an old castle near Bayreuth in Franconia. Most of the 
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Luftwaffe records were processed by the Army at Berchtesgaden. 
Many times the records were so voluminous that they were hauled 
by fleets of trucks to document centers where the laborious process 
of indexing and cataloguing this material was begun. Only the 
most pertinent and incriminating documents, also numbering in 
the thousands, were sent to Nuernberg to the American prosecu- 
tion staff, which processed more evidence than the three other 
prosecutors combined. 

One of these secret documents uncovered contained a confiden-. 
tial speech by Himmler delivered at Poznan, Poland, October 4, 
1943, at a meeting of SS Generals. This document well portrays 
the spirit that pervaded Nazi Germany; it is well worth remem- 
bering what Himmler prescribed for his soldiers in the following 
statement: ‘We must be honest, decent, loyal, and comradely to 
members of our own blood, and to nobody else. What happens toa 
Russian or to a Czech does not interest me in the slightest. What 
the nations can offer in the way of good blood of our type we will 
take, if necessary by kidnapping their children and raising them 
here with us. Whether nations live in prosperity or starve to 
death interests me only in so far as we need their people as slaves 
for our Kultur; otherwise it is of no interest to me. Whether 
10,000 Russian females fall down from exhaustion while digging an 
antitank ditch interests me only in so far as the antitank ditch for 
Germany is finished. . . .We Germans, who are the only people in 
the world who have a decent attitude toward animals, will also 
assume a decent attitude toward these ‘human animals.’ ” 

Less than two years after the speech of Himmler reaffirming the 
master race theory, the surviving leaders of the Nazi régime were 
groveling before the American interrogators. Before the indictment 
was served on the defendants of the Nuernberg trial charging them 
with a series of grave crimes, they had been humble, talkative, and 
willing to disavow the basic foundations of the Nazi faith. It may 
be that by these tactics they hoped to escape the supreme penalty. 
Those of us who participated in the interrogations of Goering, Hess, 
Ribbentrop, and the others were amazed at the pitiful sight offered 
by German leaders, who denied and deplored everything they had 
preached for more than a decade. 

It is not yet widely known that Goering even turned king’s wit- 
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ness in trying to help the prosecution refresh the memory of Hess 
at the time when the latter claimed to be a victim of amnesia. 
Goering resorted to all his charm and persuasive power to attain a 
meeting of minds with Hess, who stubbornly clung to his story that 
he had never met Goering and never heard his name. One of the 
interesting aspects of the conversation centered around Hess’s ill- 
fated flight to Scotland and revealed hitherto unknown details of 
the mysterious event in 1941 which kept aghast the entire world. 


.Goering claimed that he opposed Hess’s nonsensical plan and re- 


fused to let him take a plane for his scheme. He asserted that Mes- 
serschmidt gave Hess the plane to fly to England, and it was re- 
vealed that most of the high Nazi government officials knew of 
Hess’s enterprise. 

At the time when Hess still claimed loss of memory, he insisted 
that he had never heard of Mein Kampf and that he knew nothing 
of the Nazi Party. Yet, amidst disclaiming knowledge of anything 
that occurred more than ten or fourteen days before, he committed 
one significant lapse, strangely unnoticed by the psychiatrists and 
doctors. When questioned about the Nuernberg laws enacted 
against the Jews, he lost his temper; suddenly ‘“‘remembered”’ the 
Jews, and reasserted his hatred for them. 

We have seen Goering’s accomplice in the biggest robbery of art 
treasures of all time—Alfred Rosenberg, the all-powerful Reichs- 
minister for the Eastern Occupied Territories and erstwhile leader 
of Spiritual and Ideological Training in the Nazi Party—deny the 
ideological foundations of the Nazi Party—deny the ideological 
foundations of the Nazi movement. Rosenberg, the editor of the 
Nazi newspaper Voelkischer Beobachter, the author of Myth of the 
20th Century, the most widely read Nazi book after Mein Kampf, 
labored feverishly to convince his American interrogators that he 
had had no role in antidemocratic movements, that he disagreed with 
them, and went even so far as to disclaim any participation in the 
Nazi program directed against the Church and the Jews. When we 
quoted his own writings, he made the cynical reply, in his helpless 
confusion, “After all, is there not a free press?” 

Field Marshal Keitel, Chief of the High Command of the German 
Armed Forces, gave orders not long ago for the mass killing of Al- 
lied prisoners of war—particularly commandos. He was an accom- 
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plice in the assassination of several million civilians on the Eastern 
front, Jews and non-Jews alike. If for no other reason, the trial 
accomplished its purpose when Field Marshal Keitel lost his nerve 
during a movie projection of Nazi atrocities and cried hysterically 
at the sight of countless starved and murdered concentration camp 
inmates. 

We have often seen these once bemedalled and goose-stepping 
terrorists break down before their mild-mannered American inter- 
rogators. This trial, more than anything else, certainly more than 
the defeat of Germany, has made sniveling spectacles out of the ar- 
rogant, war-worshipping Nazi leaders. 

Those of us who conducted the interrogation of Hans Frank, the 
omnipotent dictator of the Government General in Poland, and 
witnessed his arrogance during these interrogations, were sur- 
prised by his reactions at the time of the motion pictures showing 
the results of Nazi atrocities in concentration camps. The man 
who had recorded in his diary that by depriving the Jews of their 
food rations he would murder one or two million Jews suffered a 
nervous collapse at the sight of his joyful prognostication, and had 
to be led out of the court room. 

The banker, Hjalmar Schacht, who as Hitler’s Minister of Eco- 
nomics worked miracles in financing the German rearmament 
program, is another renegade to the once beloved Fuehrer. During 
the pre-trial interrogations, Schacht spoke with contempt of Hitler. 
He made an effort to create the impression that he was different 
from the other defendants. He refused to shake hands with Kal- 
tenbrunner, Himmler’s deputy who had once controlled the Ges- 
tapo. He once asked a small group of Americans, “Do you know 
why I am on the bench of the defendants?” Receiving an affirma- 
tive reply, he exclaimed, “No! You do not know why I am here! 
I am here because the prosecution wishes to maintain a shadow of 
fairness, and they know they will have to acquit me.” No time 
was lost in assuring Schacht that he was laboring under illusions. 


IV 


The attitude of the defendants at the trial represented a sharp 
contrast with their frightened defense during the pre-trial inter- 
rogations. Then the surviving leaders of National Socialist Ger- 
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many instead of defending their once loved Fuehrer shifted every 
responsibility to him. Instead of defending the Nazi creed which 
they preached so long to the people of Germany and the world, 
they resorted to the pitiful task of showing that the thing we called 
National Socialism did not exist. When this miserable effort 
failed, as it was bound to fail, they attempted to play the réle of 
helpless minions with no authority or power of decision in the once 
glorious Third Reich. 

But during the trial itself the defendants under the leadership 
of Goering started to reassert their faith in National Socialism and 
attempted to justify and glorify it. According to the prosecutors 
the defendants have been so overwhelmed by the voluminous, 
undeniable evidence presented against them by the United States, 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and France that they saw no hope 
in the continuation of their pre-trial strategy. The documentary 
and photographic evidence could not be contradicted. 

When Goering took the stand in the month of March, gone were 
the implications of his earlier statements, reflecting on his colleagues 
and tending to disassociate himself from destructive Hitlerism. 
Instead, in a last desperate effort he tried to justify himself as well 
as Hitler’s National Socialist leadership, arrogating to himself a 
historic importance equal to that of Hitler. He harangued for the 
use of posterity when fighting his verbal duels with the prosecutors 
of the United Nations. 

The defendants offered no apologies; they stated German aims 
and methods as though they must be universally acceptable. But 
these words are dwarfed by the Nazi documents themselves written 
with German orderliness in the destructive years between 1933 
and 1945. On the basis of this evidence history can judge the 
merits of the greatest trial of modern times. 

The individual Nazi war criminals will undoubtedly obtain their 
deserved penalties, but it is most important that the world—includ- 
ing the people of Germany—should see that the conspirators 
against human right, the oppressors and persecutors of minorities, 
the schemers for aggressive war are called before a world court to 
answer for their crimes in the name of humanity. It is comforting 
to observe the Nuernberg trial, where four nations with different 
legal systems try to knit their ideas of just criminal procedure into 
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a cooperative trial. There is no longer individual immunity for 
crimes committed under the sponsorship of government, and no im- 
munity for aggression against the peace of mankind. Those who 
witnessed the trial and followed its presentation of evidence can 
clearly see that the Nazis are not being tried for having lost the 
war, but for having started it. If the Nuernberg trial can establish 
the principle of individual responsibility for international crime, it 
will accomplish its historic purpose. 


A GERMAN SCHOOLTEACHER WRITES 
ABOUT THE OTHER GERMANY 


By ARTHUR KOHN 
Translated by Gabriel A. Almond, Brooklyn College 


Translator’s Note. The following statement was prepared by 
Dr. Arthur Koéhn of Halle a. S. in May of 1945, a month after 
the occupation. Before 1933 Dr. Kohn had been a primary 
school principal in Halle. He had been leader of the Demo- 
kratische Partei in Halle (later the Staatspartei), an elected 
member of the local parliament, and an official of the various 
teachers’ associations. The Nazis removed him from his prin- 
cipalship, but because of the manpower shortage he was per- 
mitted to serve as a teacher, first in Torgau and later in Halle. 
K6éhn was one of the active members of an illegal oppositional 
group of liberal and Social Democratic schoolteachers and public 
officials. He was arrested in October, 1944 on a charge of listening 
to the enemy radio and spreading enemy information, and for 
attending oppositional meetings, both of which were capital 
offenses. He attributes his having been freed by the police with- 
out penalty to the demoralization of the Nazis and the Gestapo 
which apparently was especially marked in Halle. In the last 
months before the occupation Kéhn was called on by the Nazi 
party authorities to lead a company of the Volkssturm. He told 
the Ortsgruppenleiter that if he were made a company leader he 
would yield to the Allies and fight against the Nazis. The Orts- 
gruppenleiter said, “I can have you executed for this.” K6hn 
replied, ‘““You may be able to have me executed now, but when the 
Allied troops arrive I have friends who will have you executed 
then.” Kohn was permitted to go free. 

I was in Halle around the middle of May on government service. 
At that time Kéhn was the Director of the Political Archives of 
the Halle Police under the American Military Government. We 
had many long talks, and Dr. Kohn agreed to prepare for me a 
preliminary version of a longer statement which he had been 
planning on the oppositional trends in Germany. This statement 
deals in general terms with the broad problems and in greater 
detail with the attitudes of school teachers and public officials. 

I checked Arthur KGhn’s story with other leaders of the re- 
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sistance movement in Halle. He had been a member of one of 
the nuclei of a liberal and Social Democratic oppositional organi- 
zation, made up mainly of former trade unionists, schoolteachers, 
and public officials. There were in Halle, in addition to this 
Social Democratic and liberal organization, a Communist group 
consisting of about 25 active members, and a conservative group 
of university professors, members of the nobility, and indus- 
trialists. Count von Luckner later participated in the work of 
this last organization. K6hn’s resistance group numbered about 
40 active members. They claim also to have had the support of 
125 members of the police reserve (mostly former Social Democrats) 
who had promised to come to the aid of the organization with 
arms if the Nazis decided to defend Halle. In early 1945 liberals, 
Social Democrats, and Communists came together in an “Anti- 
Nazi Movement,” and put out leaflets demanding the peaceful sur- 
render of the town. These organizations in the last chaotic days 
before the occupation made contact with the American forces, 
giving them information on conditions in the city and otherwise 
facilitating its capture. They prevented the destruction of valu- 
able Party and police records, and aided American intelligence 
officers in the apprehension of Nazi and SS officials. 


“The Other Germany” (Das Andere Deutschland) was the name 
of the periodical of the German Peace Society which was dissolved 
by the Nazis in 1933. Until that time this organization had 
fought against the insanity of German militarism and the “‘stab- 
in-the-back legend” of 1918. This other Germany never died 
out. It always continued in existence in the days of triumph of 
fascism and in the insanity of the second World War. It is bitter 
to have to admit that we pacifist and democratic Germans were 
unable to destroy fascism by ourselves. To this extent we “other 
Germans” share in the guilt for the terrible misfortunes which 
fascism visited upon humanity. But we will continue after our 
liberation by the Allies to fight for a democratic and peaceful 
Germany to a far greater extent than we were capable of in the 
period of fascism. 

We not only wish to recognize our guilt, but we also wish to draw 
all the consequences from this recognition. Only after a pitiless 
rooting out of the bases of fascism, and the stern and unbiased 
punishment of the guilty, will it be justifiable to receive Germany 
once again into the family of nations. 
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Adolf Hitler never had a majority of the German people behind 
him, not even with the aid of his stirrup holders, the Deutschna- 
tionalen (Hugenberg’s German Nationalists). To be sure, the 
Nazis had become the strongest German party in 1932. But it 
would be a grave error to view all the National Socialist voters as 
having accepted the views of the NSDAP. In the great majority 
the German people were politically indifferent. The political 
conviction of the worker was dependent on the content of his pay 
envelope, the middle class was completely indifferent. Only the 
large industrialists and landholders followed a definite policy which 
is not to be viewed as a political policy but only as a narrow eco- 
nomic instrumentalism. All Germans, however, longed for equal 
treatment among the nations, and most of them suffered under the 
economic crisis. More than 6,000,000 Germans were unemployed. 
The various political parties had been unable to awaken the con- 
fidence of the Germans in their capacity to solve the economic 
crisis. Then came Hitler who promised all things to all men. 
He promised to give the Germans equal treatment among the 
nations, to give the Germans happiness and prosperity. For him 
there was only one cause of all misfortune and suffering; this was 
the Jews. And in his opinion all the political parties were more 
or less under the control of the Jews and therefore the cause of 
Germany’s decline. With a remarkably skillful propaganda, 
which played upon vanity and egoism, he captured considerable 
elements of the politically uneducated German people by surprise. 
His means were demagogic exaggeration, threats, and brute 
force. 

The Nazi slogans influenced many naive persons, and it became 
ever more difficult to clarify the minds of the German people on 
rational grounds. It was practically impossible to show them 
that the Nazis’ policies would lead to catastrophe, that National 
Socialism inevitably was leading to war. This was partly due to 
the fact that a large number of stunted and corrupted persons in 
the so-called “intellectual” class and many political adventurers 
hoped to hold high positions in a Hitler government. In this 
period democratic assumptions and expectations were still alive 
among the people. They didn’t realize the fatal character of the 
choice they made. They thought that it would still be possible to 
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turn to another party at the next election. And so the Germans 
blindly staggered on the path prepared by Von Papen, a path 
which in the view of many responsible international-minded Ger- 
mans could only lead to immeasurable misfortune. 

Since the Nazis had no genuine values to offer, but only prop- 
aganda, and since they were only able to use force and never to 
really convince, a secret criticism began almost immediately, an 
opposition which, despite the terror, was led by convinced demo- 
crats, socialists, and pacifists. 

As early as 1935 it was evident that large numbers of Germans 
had been disappointed by developments. The people “went 
along”’ in order not to get into trouble; they didn’t want to swim 
against the stream. That would have been dangerous. Na- 
tional Socialism was a fad; it was not a matter of genuine convic- 
tion. The increasing apathy which was reaching the point of 
passive resistance was combated by greatly strengthened Nazi 
pressure. The power of the Gestapo became ever greater; the 
Party made their position in public and private life increasingly 
monopolistic, so that only the Nazi voice was heard in and out- 
side of Germany. The treasurer of an insurance society who dealt 
with a large circle of people of all classes wrote to me: “In 1936 I 
went to Dessau and had this experience. Just as soon as a rela- 
tionship of confidence was established people began to complain. 
One heard people say again and again ‘it makes me feel so good to 
be able to express myself freely.’ This illustrates the fact that 
next to the real opponents of fascism there was always a large 
number of anti-fascist sympathizers. It also shows, however, 
that anxiety about stool pigeons was always greater than the need 
for the honest expression of opinion even in small groups.” 

Before 1939 who were the opponents of the Nazis? 


1. Opponents out of conviction: True socialists, genuine demo- 
crats (naturally not only the members of the Democratic 
Party) and pacifists. 

2. Opponents out of experience: 

(a) Those who were disappointed for economic reasons (home 
owners, business men who had fought the consumers’ co- 
operatives, smaller industrialists, farmers who were opposed 
to the law providing for the hereditary entail of farms). 
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(b) Those who had suffered personal disappointments from 
the Nazis. This was a numerous but not a worthy group. 

(c) Those who were disappointed in their ideals, who had had 
genuine belief and faith in Nazi words and promises. 


3. Opponents for reasons of comfort: Those to whom the intrusion 
of the Nazi party and its apparatus of control in their private 
lives was a source of discomfort. 


This other Germany was not as small in numbers as the world 
outside thought. There were millions who suffered under the 
Nazis, were tortured and endured starvation, who lost their lives, 
health, and fortunes. In addition, there were further millions 
who engaged in subterfuges of various kinds, and despite super- 
ficial conformity nevertheless were opposed to the Nazis. There 
were also many millions who out of political naiveté and good na- 
ture simply could not believe that National Socialism was the 
- idea of an insane person and that the Nazi administration was the 
work of swindlers and sadists. This last group of political inno- 
cents after this tragic breakdown is now fully ready to be convinced 
of their errors. But it would be indefensible to place too much 
confidence in these elements since their political blindness and 
volatile good faith require a long period of instruction in order to 
prevent a relapse. 

It would also be a great error to view all those who were not 
members of the Nazi Party as opponents of the Nazis. That is 
not the case. From exact personal knowledge of the Halle school- 
teachers, I can demonstrate this point. Out of approximately 
250 men primary schoolteachers there were only 40 who were not 
Party members. Out of approximately 125 women primary 
schoolteachers there were 66 who were not Party members. One 
might conclude from these figures that the women teachers were 
more opposed to National Socialism than the men. We know, 
however, that the most faithful adherents of Hitler even before 
the seizure of power were the women. This was unambiguously 
demonstrated in the results of the elections of 1932, 1933, and 1934. 
It can also be demonstrated that among the public officials and 
particularly among the teachers the women were the readiest tools 
of National Socialism. Their smaller membership in the Party 
was due to a number of causes which I shall not go into here. It 
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is also an error to assume that all the male teachers who were not 
Party members were opponents of the Nazis out of conviction. 
Out of the 40 men primary schoolteachers in Halle who were 
not Party members, only about 20 had refused to join because of 
democratic, ethical, or pacifist conviction. The others were only 
“unadmitted” Party members who in spite of many efforts to be 
received in the Party or in its affiliated organizations were not ac- 
cepted because they had belonged to Masonic lodges or were 
politically untrustworthy to the Nazis. 

At the same time it is also false to view all the Party members as 
fascists. In the professions, but particularly among the public 
officials, such an intense terror was exercised that many of those 
who were opposed to the Nazi point of view nevertheless crawled 
to the Swastika out of fear for themselves and concern over their 
families. This was the case particularly among the younger gen- 
eration. Those who were government officials before 1933 could 
keep their positions and remain outside of the Party as long as 
they had no ambition to get ahead under the Nazis. Those who 
had independent existences before 1933 could remain out of the 
Party as long as they did not wish to increase their income through 
business with the Party and the government. But whoever was 
without employment, whoever had lost his employment for politi- 
cal reasons, or whoever wanted a public job after 1933 had to join 
the Party or one of its formations, since this was a legal prerequisite 
for getting a government job, or a condition of reinstatement. 

Thus in the resistance movement in Halle for years we have had 
very active collaborators who disguised their work for the illegal 
movement through their Party membership. In addition there 
were quite a number of Party members among the teachers who 
sympathized with us. In contrast there were quite a few non- 
Party members with whom we had to be careful. 

Among the 82 teachers in the five municipal high schools in 
Halle there were 40 who were not Party members. But among 
these there were nine who had attempted to join the Party but 
had been refused because of their membership in Masonic lodges. 
Another four had been in the Party for a time even as political 
leaders or as SA officers until their Masonic affiliations were dis- 
covered and they were removed from the Party. Another eight 
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of these high school teachers had belonged before 1933 to the re- 
actionary militarist parties, which had acted as the stirrup holders 
of fascism. These persons remained out of the Party not out of 
conviction but out of embitterment that their plans to use the 
Nazis for their own purposes had failed. 

It will therefore only be possible to establish a reliable anti- 
fascist administration by relying on the anti-fascists of the period 
of 1933 and before who have a good knowledge of local conditions 
and personalities. Today many Nazis are trying to conceal their 
former connections, and it is sad for many convinced anti-Nazis 
to witness how many persons, known to us as genuine fascists, 
are getting a hearing before the American Military Government 
authorities. It is, of course, understandable that the tempo of re- 
moval of unreliable officials at this time must be slow in order to 
keep the administration and economy in operation. Reactionary 
elements are quite satisfied with this military government policy, 
but to the simple anti-fascist workman, who lacks insight into the 
administrative and economic process, this policy seems to be lead- 
ing to a “National Socialism without the Swastika.” Fortunately 
in the last weeks there have been some removals of high officials 
which has somewhat moderated this reaction. But the tempo 
must be accelerated if a path is to be opened for the “other Ger- 
many.” 

The methods and scope of work of the resistance movement al- 
ways were dependent on the extent of the fascist terror. This ille- 
gal work was always a life and death struggle. In the years 1933- 
1934 organized groups of considerable size were still to be found 
made up of people from the Social Democratic and Communist 
Parties, Democrats, trade union officials, and discharged govern- 
ment officials. For about two years it was possible to distribute 
illegal leaflets and pamphlets. But the false prosperity of the 
armaments economy attracted many workmen to National So- 
cialism. Many joined the Nazi formations, particularly the SA. 
At the same time the large-scale arrests and imprisonment of anti- 
fascists decreased the extent of resistance and changed its form. 
While in the early period it was still possible for groups to meet in 
their old meeting places disguised as ‘“‘Skat-Clubs,” in 1935-1936 the 
illegal work had to be so organized that meetings were only held 
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in individual homes, nothing could be put in written form, and 
only two or three persons in the movement could be known to one 
another. In spite of these protective measures the resistance 
movement continued to decline until 1937 when the military con- 
sequences of the Nazi policies began to be clear. Nazi propaganda 
was so undisguised and the provocations against the small coun- 
tries on the borders were so obvious, that a large proportion of the 
population became convinced that Hitler wanted war, and that 
the last election slogan of the Social Democrats in 1932, “National 
Socialism Means War,” was the naked truth. The events leading 
up to the occupation of Austria and Czecheslovakia and finally 
Memel were of so provocative a nature that the eyes of many re- 
sponsible people were opened. The beginning of the war against 
Poland after such one-sided provocations was received by the 
German people without enthusiasm and with apprehensions and 
premonitions of a disastrous fate. Fear that we had stepped on a 
steep and slippery road leading to catastrophe was widespread 
among considerable elements of the population. Only the young 
people still thought differently since they had not lived through 
the first World War, and their knowledge of history had been 
colored by the reactionary trend in the schools since 1924. 

We anti-fascists during the course of the war became ever more 
united in the conviction that this war must lead to the full defeat 
of German militarism, in order to protect us from another “‘stab- 
in-the-back” legend. The resistance movement revived with the 
beginning of the war. The early successes in Poland, Norway, 
Belgium, Holland, France, and the Balkans had the effect of mak- 
ing many of us fear for the outcome. Some of us felt that through 
his pitiless brutality Hitler might still be successful. Anti-fascist 
work had to be carried on with great caution; the scope of our 
whispering campaigns was very small. 

But the attack on Russia and the provocations against the 
United States had a sobering effect among the population. Even 
while we were still successful in the Russian campaign until the 
fall of 1942, nevertheless the opinion became ever more widespread 
that Germany would never survive this second World War. It 
became clear after the first defeats that our successes until this 
point were the consequence of our having been first in the arma- 
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ment race, while the other powers, not believing at first that Hitler 
would go so far as to precipitate a world war, only began to arm 
themselves after the Nazi policy of military aggression was actu- 
ally put into operation. 

After the first setbacks on the Russian front Hitler began to as- 
sume more and more military authority. One general after the 
other was removed through one device or another. Airplane and 
automobile accidents occurred under strange circumstances and 
provided a number of celebrated military leaders with State 
funerals. The people became more perceptive and distrustful, 
and more susceptible to the propaganda of our resistance move- 
ment. In spite of the sharpening terror a few friends whom we 
had located in the course of the years in the Party and the police, 
and even in the Gestapo, proved very helpful in advising us on 
how things were going, and tipping us off when any of us were 
under observation by the Gestapo. 

Among the front soldiers after Stalingrad the hope of victory 
sank. Soldiers on furlough from the east were deeply troubled 
and distrustful of their military leadership, and began to say that 
Russia had never been defeated by a foreign power and that the 
Germans would suffer the same fate as Napoleon. The soldiers 
on the eastern front also had seen how the Nazi bosses were loot- 
ing and enriching themselves behind the front. One began to 
hear expressions of hate among the soldiers for the system that 
had brought about the war, that had brought them cannon instead 
of butter, that after years of hard work, instead of the fruits of this 
work, the road became ever harder and more hopeless. The simple 
soldier reacted to these developments, which he felt he could not 
change, partly with indifference, partly with opposition, partly 
with bitter hostility. 

According to the view of a former high school teacher from Halle 
who had been removed from his position on political grounds and 
conscripted in the army, the attitude of the front soldiers in 1942 
toward National Socialism was about as follows: Around Io per 
cent were convinced Nazis, 40 per cent were “fellow-travellers,” 
or indifferent, around 50 per cent were opposed. In this last 
figure of 50 per cent an especially large number were opponents be- 
cause of personal disappointments, or because they resented the 
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personal discomforts and dislocations that National Socialism 
had brought. 

The attitudes among the officers were quite different. The 
majority took refuge in the militarist point of view: “no thinking, 
just obedience.” In spite of this predominating point of view 
among the officers, the events of July 20, 1944 show how distrust 
and defeatism had spread. This attitude among the officers, how- 
ever, was not genuine anti-fascism. It was simply proof that the 
“July officers” realized the military and political insanity of fas- 
cism. 

The reports of soldiers on furlough undermined confidence in 
the Wehrmacht communiques which never reported the full ex- 
tent of military defeats. The increasing casualties were not re- 
ported in full after the entry of Russia into the war. But it soon 
became apparent that the losses were reaching the proportions of 
the first World War. The death notices in the newspapers, the 
announcement of deaths in the churches, and the conscription of 
the younger and older age groups convinced the people that the 
beginning of the end had come. The propaganda about the secret 
wonder weapons had little effect among the people. They began 
to realize the full extent of their betrayal. This realization was 
expressed in a great increase in bitter and satirical poems and 
political jokes concerning the leadership of the Third Reich. 

The disillusionment was added to by the corruption of the 
Party bosses and the professional soldiers. Public anger over their 
behavior became ever greater. Particularly the younger genera- 
tion which had done its duty with enthusiasm became aware of 
this corruption and were very much influenced by it. The pro- 
fessional officers-corps, above all the professional noncommissioned 
officers who had profited much from the re-militarization under 
National Socialism, used every conceivable means to get assign- 
ment in Germany and not on the front. On the fronts the young 
were dying and among the older generation primarily the non- 
Party members. The professional soldiers remained in barracks 
in Germany or in the occupied countries, and viewed it as their 
primary task to send food, clothing, and other materials to their 
families. The general attitude was so much affected by this loot- 
ing that many women from quite wealthy circles who had fine fur 
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coats no longer wore them. The professional officers and non- 
commissioned officers, sitting safely in the occupied countries, 
had sent back thousands upon thousands of fur coats which were 
demonstratively worn by their wives on unfitting occasions. 

There was a storm of resentment over the avoidance of Volks- 
sturm service by the Party bosses. When a battalion of 600 men 
had been formed in Halle for service on the eastern front practi- 
cally all the Party officials who had been assigned to the battalion 
and were responsible for its training were missing. This resulted 
in open mutiny at the railroad station when the battalion was be- 
ing shipped. When Kreisleiter Dohmgoergen appeared for a fare- 
well pep talk there was such an outcry that he could not be heard. 
The battalion broke up and the men demonstratively left the sta- 
tion for their homes. 

The Hitler Youth which was supposed to insure the continuance 
of National Socialism for the next thousand years instead invol- 
untarily had the effect of discrediting the Party and its works. 
The power of the Hitler Youth in education resulted in such great 
conflicts with the teachers and parents, who were opposed to the 
estrangement and spiritual poisoning of their children by these 
irresponsible and half-baked elements, that there was an ever- 
increasing disparity between the Hitler Youth objectives and its 
success. The various campaigns of the Hitler Youth failed com- 
pletely, including the compulsory service program. Toward the 
end the active Hitler Youth had been reduced to a circle of half- 
grown adolescent boys. The broad masses of the German boys 
and girls no longer turned out for their compulsory assignments, 
using all conceivable excuses. This was especially true of the 
boys since the Hitler Youth in the last years had become a mere 
recruiting service for the Waffen SS which most of the boys were 
unwilling to join. 

In this connection it should be said that the most unscrupulous 
methods were used to get boys into the SS against their own will 
and the will of their parents. Waffen SS recruiting officers would 
suddenly appear in the schools and elsewhere and would put pres- 
sure on the boys to sign up for the Waffen SS without the knowl- 
edge of their parents. I can say with good conscience that after 
the first shock of these recruiting methods the majority of the boys 
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resisted these efforts themselves. There were cases in Halle 
where out of entire high school classes not a single boy volunteered 
for the Waffen SS. 

It is not my intention to defend or to excuse the German teach- 
ers. The teaching profession supplied a large proportion of the 
most ruthless and irresponsible Party leaders. The Nazi teachers 
were pitiless with their non-Nazi colleagues, denounced and spied 
on them and took advantage of the situation to procure rapid ad- 
vancement for themselves. This was especially true of the pri- 
mary school teachers. But in the interest of truth it must be said 
that practically all the teachers were united against the methods 
of the Hitler Youth and engaged in passive resistance. The Hit- 
ler Youth educational function is the saddest chapter in the ed- 
ucational history of the Third Reich. The Hitler Youth lost 
whatever respect remained to it through the utterly poor quality 
of its teaching staff and leadership, a highly overpaid staff of 
young racketeers. The Hitler Youth professional leadership 
corps was ridden with vice and homosexuality. 

Former principal Seidel, a close collaborator of mine in the re- 
sistance movement, reported to*me, “As educational adviser it 
was my job in the last years to visit in the homes of many parents 
of school children. The conflicts between parents and children, 
the overloading of the young with school tasks and Hitler Youth 
tasks, the lack of adequate nutrition, the overstimulation of the 
war events and the air war, resulted in an increasing number of 
serious neuroses which resulted in increasing educational diffi- 
culties, and in its final effect resulted in a greatly increased juve- 
nile delinquency rate. Through these visits I can report that I 
found very few Nazis among the parents. And because I visited 
families frequently and since I was able to establish relations of 
confidence with them they often expressed themselves openly on 
political questions. 

“From my own sons and their friends I know how the boys in the 
high schools made efforts to get into the reserve officers schools in 
order to postpone the time of their mobilization. In the last 
years when seventeen-year-olds were being called up this was a 
general phenomenon. The extent of this attitude among the 
soldiers at this time is indicated by an experience I had on Novem- 
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ber 11, 1944, when I was visiting my son on his eighteenth birth- 
day in the village of Heidenau near Tostedt. I was sitting in an 
inn with my son and some thirty other soldiers, most of them of 
older age groups, including a number of noncommissioned officers, 
when suddenly because of an air-raid alarm the German radio 
broadcast went off the air. One of the soldiers called out, ‘Let’s 
have some music.’ The proprietor turned on ‘Soldatensender 
West’ (a BBC clandestine station purporting to be the radio sta- 
tion of an anti-Nazi German soldiers group). All the soldiers 
knew that this was an enemy broadcast, but they all listened in- 
tently especially to the news broadcasts. Only one old corporal 
got up after five minutes and said, “That’s an enemy broadcast.’ 
The soldiers laughed at him and continued to listen to the broad- 
casts. The local policeman was standing right next to the radio. 
He listened to the news, quietly drinking a glass of beer. So low 
had the power of the Nazis fallen that in a public inn 30 sol- 
diers, unacquainted with one another and accidentally thrown to- 
gether, by general understanding listened to the news of the enemy 
radio. I also had the experience four weeks before the occupation 
of sitting in the ‘Pilsener Urquéll’ in Halle with a hundred other 
guests and listening uninterruptedly to a ten-minute BBC broad- 
cast with Nazis present in the room.” 

The religious organizations maintained a silent opposition 
to the Nazis. It was the goal of the Third Reich to destroy 
the religious faith of the Germans and to substitute for this faith 
a belief in the new German Apostle, Adolf Hitler. It was in the 
nature of things that this campaign should be more successful in 
Lutheran North Germany than in Catholic South and West Ger- 
many, since the hold of the Lutheran Church on its parishioners 
had become much weaker after the first World War. While the 
educated elements were able to develop values from other sources 
to make their lives meaningful, this was not possible for the broad 
masses of the population. Torn from tradition and relationships 
to the church by the Nazis, large elements among the lower classes 
were demoralized. Lacking a secure system of values, the North 
German population was more susceptible to National Socialism 
than the Catholic South and West. It was symptomatic, there- 
fore, that with the increasing hardships of war and discrediting 
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of National Socialism church attendance began to increase. 
Among large elements of the German people the treatment of the 
Jews by the Nazis had a shocking effect. Those who were not 
basically opposed to the Nazi laws pertaining to the Jews became 
frightened and thoughtful when these laws affected persons who 
were known to them as good and useful people. There was wide- 
spread indignation among Germans over the Pogrom of 1938, 
which was organized and manipulated entirely from the top. As 
people in Germany became aware of measures taken against the 
Jews and heard stories from soldiers on furlough from the Eastern 
front as to what was happening in those areas, many Germans were 
horrified at this abyss of human depravity. They did not think 
in terms of possible future retaliation against the German people, 
but rather in complete helplessness and disbelief that Germans 
could take God-given life in this manner and on such a scale. 

Under these circumstances, despite the increasingly severe 
penalties, it was easier for oppositional groups to win support 
among broad masses of the population. The work of the opposi- 
tion mainly took the form of spiritual influence on other Germans. 
Among the teachers we had a small group dating from the begin- 
ning of 1943, consisting of persons who had met together infor- 
mally from an earlier period. We knew one another from our 
political work before 1933 and from our common work in teachers’ 
associations before that time. Included in our group in Halle was 
the former high school principal Bernhard, the primary school 
principals Seidel and Kohn, and the teacher Heinemann. Dr. 
Bernhard was one of the leaders of the general resistance move- 
ment in Halle, the membership of which we did not know. Bern- 
hard was the leader of our group and our liaison man to the central 
committee of the Halle resistance movement. He gave us the 
task of working among the schoolteachers, combating the in- 
fluence of the Nazi teachers, and preparing the profession for the 
expected day of the breakdown of Nazism. By the end of 1943 
we had completed a list of our friends and enemies. Each one of 
us listened eagerly to enemy broadcasts and spread the information 
we gathered from these sources. When we found Allied leaflets 
dropped by air we saw to their distribution. As teachers we were 
conscripted with our children to search for these leaflets, and we 
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saw to it that enough of these got into the homes of parents of our 
children. 

In 1944 it looked as though our work was going to be stopped. 
In the office of the department of education, in the Party head- 
quarters, the Gestapo, and the office of the provincial government, 
accusations against us were received to the effect that we had 
listened to enemy radio, had taken part in illegal meetings, had 
agitated against the state for years, and had endeavored to subvert 
the minds of other Germans. Three times we were brought be- 
fore the authorities. How it was that we were saved is still not 
clear to us. We can only guess that the authorities realized how 
close the breakdown was and hoped to make friends and protec- 
tors of us for the future. In general during this period there was a 
noticeable panic in leading circles which took the form of out- 
bursts of irritation and acts of servility. The school authorities 
even went so far as to establish a committee of former Republicans 
and Socialist teachers and to ask our advice on educational mat- 
ters. 

I have reported all of this not to exaggerate the importance of 


our work. We only did our duty. But this statement may be 
of value as showing that there were other Germans who suffered 
much under the Nazis and who during their entire lives had striven 
for a simple goal: to fight against those who endangered the peace 
of the world, to struggle for a genuine reconciliation of peoples. 
Their lives and their records show that these slogans were not 
empty phrases. 
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SMITH COLLEGE 


In December, 1942 Dr. Cary Franklin Jacob, Associate Professor 
of Speech on the Faculty of Smith College since 1926, sought the 
advice of the American Association of University Professors with 
reference to notification given him in June of that year that his serv- 
ices at Smith College were to be terminated at the end of the aca- 
demic year 1942-1943. Shortly thereafter the national officers of 
the Association responsible for decisions in matters relating to aca- 
demic freedom and tenure addressed a letter of inquiry to Dr. 
Herbert J. Davis, President of Smith College, to ascertain the 
facts with reference to Dr. Jacob’s dismissal. The correspondence 
which ensued led to two conferences between representatives of the 
Association and Dr. Davis, one in Washington, D. C. and one in 
New York City. At the suggestion of the officers of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. Jacob was given a hearing by a committee of the Board of 
Trustees of Smith College. This committee recommended that 
Dr. Jacob “should not be reappointed to the Smith College fac- 
ulty.” This recommendation was approved by the Board of 
Trustees of Smith College at a meeting held on October 15, 1943. 
In the light of the facts relating to Dr. Jacob’s dismissal, including 
those with reference to the hearing given him by the Board of 
Trustees, the evidence adduced at this hearing, and the general 
tenure situation at Smith College, the national officers of the Asso- 
ciation deemed it necessary to send a committee to Smith College 
to clarify further by direct inquiry the situation under scrutiny. 
An Investigating Committee accordingly was constituted, the 
members of which were Professors Herbert A. Wichelns, of the 
Department of Speech and Drama, Cornell University, Chairman; 
Harry J. Heltman, of the School of Speech and Dramatic Art, 
Syracuse University; and Alzada Comstock, of the Department of 
Economics and Sociology, Mount Holyoke College. 

Prior to the visit of the Investigating Committee to Smith Col- 
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lege the members of the Committee had studied the complete file 
of correspondence and other data that had been assembled by the 
Association’s Secretariat relating to Dr. Jacob’s dismissal and to 
the tenure situation at Smith College. While in Northampton the 
Investigating Committee conferred with many persons, including 
members both of the Administration and of the Faculty of the 
College, who were in a position to give pertinent information. 
Following this direct inquiry the Investigating Committee pre- 
pared a tentative report of its investigation which had the ap- 
proval of all the members of the Committee. Copies of this tentative 
report were sent to the persons directly concerned, viz., Dr. Davis, 
Dr. Jacob, Mrs. Hallie Flanagan Davis, Dean of Smith College, 
Mr. George S. Stephenson, member of the Board of Trustees of the 
College, and Professor Edward C. Mabie, Head of the Department 
of Speech and Dramatic Art and Director of the University 
Theater in The State University of Iowa, for correction of possible 
factual errors and for comment. The report which follows is based 
on the findings set forth in the tentative report of the Investigating 
Committee, revised in the light of corrections and comments re- 
ceived from the persons listed above. 


II 


As early as 1917 the Faculty of Smith College, upon the initia- 
tive of the late Dr. William Allen Neilson, President of the College, 
established a Committee on Tenure and Promotion. The function 
of this Committee was to report to the Board of Trustees on any 
proposed dismissals of members of the Faculty appointed without 
limit of time and on all promotions to the rank of professor and 
associate professor, whether proposed by the President of the 
College, by a Department, or by the candidate. The Committee 
at first consisted of the President, the Dean, and three members of 
the Faculty elected by ballot. In 1928 the number of faculty 
members was increased from three to five. In 1934 Dr. Neilson 
had occasion to explain to the Faculty that the Committee’s func- 
tion was limited to dealing with the upper academic ranks and to 
emphasize that term appointments carried no implication of re- 
newal. With few exceptions professors alone were appointed with- 
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out limit of time; associate professors were generally appointed 
for three-year terms. As Dr. Neilson’s retirement approached, 
there developed in the Faculty an interest in the adoption of a code 
to govern tenure and promotion at the College. The formulation 
of such a code was entrusted to the Faculty Committee on Teach- 
ing Problems.! The report of this Committee was circulated to the 
Faculty, discussed in three meetings, and approved with several 
amendments on February 8, 1939. 
In the preamble to this report the Committee said: 


The Committee on Teaching Problems herewith offers for your 
consideration a policy of tenure of office in Smith College. Under 
President Neilson’s administration we have enjoyed unimpaired 
freedom of teaching and a liberal interpretation of the prevailing 
policy of tenure. It has been our aim to codify the existing 
practice, which is based not so much upon legal tenure as upon 
moral “‘presumption of tenure.” It is the opinion of the commit- 
tee that the provisions of this policy would give the faculty the 
needed academic freedom, stability and security, without which 
the basic objectives of the College cannot be achieved. 

Section I defines those members of the faculty who shall enjoy 
tenure of office. Your committee recommends in effect that any 
member of the faculty, from instructor on, who shall have served 
the college continuously for six years, and is reappointed for a 
seventh year, shall enjoy tenure of office thereafter. In practice 
this means that a department will have six years in which to de- 
cide whether a new appointee shall be dropped or added to the 
permanent staff with fall tenure, either with or without promotion. 
Investigation will show this is, with but few exceptions, the basis 
of “presumption of tenure” at Smith and other advanced institu- 
tions. 

A liberal system of tenure lays great stress upon careful selec- 
tion of staff. The procedure already in use in our college gives the 
separate departments and the Committee on Tenure and Promo- 
tion a large measure of control and responsibility in appointment, 

romotion, and dismissal. Here again the projected policy does 
ittle more than formulate and codify the procedure already in use. 
The changes and additions that are suggested extend slightly the 
amount of control and responsibility which the faculty is expected 
to exercise. 


1 Personnel of Committee: Professors Esther Lowenthal (Economics), Oliver 
Larkin (Art), Pauline Burt (Chemistry), Sidney Deane (Greek), and Otto 
Kraushaar (Philosophy). 
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The tenure plan in the Committee’s report included the follow- 
ing provision: 


All members of the teaching staff who by September 1, 1940, or 
thereafter, shall have completed six full years of continuous service 
at this institution in the rank of instructor or higher and who up- 
on or after that date are reappointed, shall have tenure of office. 


For new appointees it was similarly provided that six years of con- 
tinuous service in the rank of instructor or higher, followed by re- 
appointment for a seventh year, should carry tenure. The Faculty 
amended this provision by substituting the words “assistant pro- 
fessor” for “instructor.”” The report as amended was submitted to 
the Board of Trustees, with the tacit concurrence of the Faculty in 
the suggestion of Dr. Neilson that decision should be delayed until 
a successor to Dr. Neilson should come into office. Dr. Neilson 
retired in 1939; Mrs. Dwight Morrow, a member of the Board of 
Trustees, served as Acting President for a year; Dr. Davis took 
office as President in September, 1940. The Board of Trustees, 
on Dr. Davis’ recommendation, ratified the tenure code with an 
effective date of September, 1941. 

The first effect of the adoption of the code was to devolve upon 
the Committee on Tenure and Promotion the duty of deciding 
whether reappointments, which pursuant to the Code would con- 
fer continuous tenure, should be given to fifty associate professors 
and thirty-one assistant professors, each of whom had served the 
requisite number of years in the specified rank or ranks. The 
code made no allowance for length of service. The code provided 
that those members of the Faculty who were already on tenure, 
i. e., those whose appointments were unlimited in time, would re- 
tain that tenure. Other members of the Faculty had to be re- 
appointed effective September 1, 1941 or thereafter in order to 
achieve continuous tenure. The recollection of faculty members 
varies in the matter of the discussion prior to approval of the code. 
At least one speaker had warned that the provision quoted above 
would subject to a special scrutiny those who, by the wording 
of the code, must be given tenure or dropped from the staff, but 
most of the Faculty appears to have expected that length of service 
would, in actual practice, be recognized in determining tenure sta- 
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tus. In commenting on this point, however, Dr. Davis stated in a 
letter of February 8, 1945 that “All members of the faculty knew 
or had opportunity to know before the votes were taken upon the 
faculty tenure plan that its adoption would mean that considera- 
tion of the subsequent reappointment of eligible existing members 
of the faculty would present the issue of tenure.”” The Commit- 
tee on Tenure and Promotion retrospectively described its policy, 
in January, 1944, as follows: 


Since the tenure plan as adopted by the Faculty and approved 
by the Trustees made no distinction between those members of the 
Faculty who had served a considerable number of years, but who 
had not been placed on the permanent staff, and those of recent 
appointment, the Committee has interpreted this to mean that the 
Faculty intended that the question of tenure should in all cases 
be determined on the basis of the criteria [ability in teaching, schol- 
arship, and personality] set forth in the tenure and promotion 
pamphlet. In its decisions the Committee was not unmindful of 
the rightful claims of the teachers under consideration, and it has 
tried to reach a balanced judgment in which due consideration 
was given to the claims of present and future students and the 
general reputation of the College. 


Decisions in the cases of the fifty associate professors and of the 
thirty-one assistant professors referred to above were made by 
January, 1944, at which time the Committee reported to the Fac- 
ulty that “The inaugural period of the new Policy may be said now 
to be closed, and hereafter we shall deal only with cases arising 
under a tenure and promotion system in full operation.” The re- 
port added that 158 of 242 staff members were now on permanent 
appointment. Of the eighty-one teachers whose cases had been 
considered, one assistant professor had been transferred to the 
administrative staff, and given tenure. One assistant professor 
had been transferred on trial to another department. Four asso- 
ciate professors and one assistant professor had been dismissed. 


III 


One of the associate professors dismissed was Dr. Cary Franklin 
Jacob, Associate Professor of Spoken English. Born in 1885, Dr. 
Jacob had spent five years in the study of piano and composition 
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before entering the University of Virginia, where he received the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in 1912, Master of Science in 1916, 
and Doctor of Philosophy in 1917. From 1918 to 1925 he was 
Professor of the English Language and Literature at the College 
of William and Mary. For a few months in the autumn of 1926 he 
was a director in the Theatre Guild School in New York. In 
December, 1926 he went to Smith College with the rank of Associ- 
ate Professor. Appointed originally as a substitute for another 
member of the Faculty, Dr. Jacob subsequently was urged by the 
Chairman of the Department to remain at Smith College. Annual 
appointments were given him in 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930. 
Following that he was given four three-year appointments, in 1931, 
1934, 1937, and 1940. Dr. Jacob’s only increase in salary came 
in 1930 when there was a general adjustment of faculty salaries. 
He had applied for promotion to the rank of professor and his 
application was each time considered by the Committee on Tenure 
and Promotion but without approval. Dr. Jacob had twice sug- 
gested that he be transferred from the Department of Spoken 
English to the Department of English, but without result. In 
1940 he was elected Chairman of his Department for a two-year 
term, having received one vote more than the other nominee. 

In the spring of 1942 it was thought to be necessary in accord- 
ance with the tenure code of Smith College for the Committee on 
Tenure and Promotion to reach a decision concerning Dr. Jacob’s 
faculty status. His fourth three-year term would expire in June, 
1943. The provision of the code thought to be applicable reads as 
follows: 

At least fifteen months before the expiration of a person’s sixth 
full year of continuous service at this College in the rank of as- 
sistant professor or higher, those permanent members of the de- 
partment whose rank is higher than that of the candidate shall 
meet and determine whether or not the person shall be recom- 
mended for appointment to the permanent staff. The vote shall 
be transmitted in writing to the President and the Committee on 
Tenure and Promotion. When the vote is not unanimous, each 
member of the department who is entitled to vote shall write a 


confidential letter to the Committee on Tenure and Promotion, 
explaining his judgment. . 
‘ 


There was no full calmed in the Department of Spoken English, 
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but Associate Professor Lizbeth R. Laughton had continuous ten- 
ure and was thus senior to others in the Department. Her recom- 
mendation, dated June 2, 1941, was that all members of the De- 
partment who were eligible should be granted continuous tenure. 
Among these persons so eligible was Dr. Jacob. The Committee 
was not disposed to accept this recommendation, as the following 
passage in its minutes for April 13, 1942 shows: 


... The committee felt that both the members of the depart- 
ment and the relation of the department’s offerings to the general 
curriculum of the college should be thoroughly investigated. 
Since in their opinion there is no one on campus qualified to con- 
duct the investigation, they voted to recommend to the Trustees 
that they authorize an investigation by some person outside the 
college who is a specialist in speech and drama, and that this 
person recommend concerning the advisability of continuing the 
department, its relation to the Department of the Theatre, the 
reorganization of the department, and the qualifications of the 
various members of the staff. It was pointed out that our de- 
partment is singular among those of he women’s colleges; in 
others, such work is concerned mainly with the teaching of reme- 
dial methods, and is in the hands of one or two persons. 


Dr. Davis’ account of this development, in a letter under date 
of January 14, 1943, is as follows: 


... It was never at any time suggested in any discussions of the 
matter since I came here in September, 1940, that all members of 
the faculty under the rank of fall Professor who had only tempo- 
rary three-year appointments should be automatically placed on 
tenure without any consideration of the quality of their work or 
the needs of their department. The euiiet and the administra- 
tion alike agreed that that would be impractical and not in the 
interests of the student body. It was therefore left to the judg- 
ment of those members of the faculty who already had tenure 
and to the judgment of the elected Faculty Committee to consider 
each case when the time of reappointment arrived. In the Depart- 
ment of Speech there was no full Professor and therefore no one, 
according to our policy, able to recommend. The matter of tenure 
was, therefore, in the hands of the Faculty Committee. For this 
reason and in view of the creation of a new Theatre Department, 
which was made possible by the support of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, I discussed the matter of the Speech Department with the 
Faculty Committee on Tenure and Promotion and with their ap- 
proval proposed to the Board of Trustees that an appropriation 
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be provided for an investigation of the work of this department. 
Its work had for many years been the object of general criticism, 
so much so that the Faculty had consistently refused to allow a 
Major in Speech, and the former administration had consistently 
refused to promote any of the members of the department in spite 
of their length of service to the rank of full Professor. 


At about the time of the April, 1942 meeting of the Committee 
on Tenure and Promotion, Dr. Davis attended a meeting of the 
members of the Department of Spoken English and at his sugges- 
tion the name of the Department was changed to “Department of 
Speech.” It seems probable that this change reflected the Ad- 
ministration’s interest in bringing the Department into line with 
practice throughout the country, not only in the matter of no- 
menclature but in the conception of the work and function of the 
group. The title long used at Smith College reflected the con- 
ception of Dr. Neilson as to the function of the Department. Ac- 
cording to his conception the members of the Department were to 
teach Smith College students to speak English acceptably; the 
courses were, in very large measure, drill courses for the improve- 
ment of voice and pronunciation. The development of skills in 
public speaking and discussion and the presentation of knowledge 
concerning the speech function were less stressed, perhaps be- 
cause they were thought to be less acceptable to Smith College 
students than to students in colleges the country over. 

The Board of Trustees authorized employment of a special in- 
vestigator for the Department of Speech, and Dr. Davis took 
counsel on the selection of an expert with Dr. Kendall Emerson, 2 
Trustee, with Dr. David H. Stevens, of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and with Mrs. Hallie Flanagan Davis, newly appointed Dean 
of the College and Head of the Department of Theatre at Smith 
College who had not yet taken office. On their suggestions, Dr. 
Davis on May 6, 1942 invited as the investigator Professor E. C. 
Mabie, Head of the Department of Speech and Drama of The 
State University of Iowa, a former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech and of the American Educational 
Theatre Association. 

Late in May, 1942, after classes for the academic year had been 
discontinued but while examinations were being held, Professor 
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Mabie arrived in Northampton. Dr. Davis explained the timing 
of the visit as caused by a delay in settling the reorganization of 
the Department of Theatre. Professor Mabie’s investigation, at 
Dr. Davis’ estimate, occupied three or four days, divided by a week- 
endtrip. Ata dinner of the Department members Professor Mabie 
explained his object as being to make recommendations for the 
future work of the Department, and announced his intention of 
returning in the fall when classes should be in operation. The 
second visit, however, was never made. Dr. Jacob was scheduled 
to have a private interview with Professor Mabie listed as a fifteen- 
minute conference, but this and another appointment subse- 
quently made were cancelled by Professor Mabie. A chance meet- 
ing between the two, several days after the cancelled appointment, 
resulted in Dr. Jacob’s taking Professor Mabie to lunch. Dr. 
Jacob’s recollection of the discussion at this lunch is that it was in 
part on indifferent topics, in part on the state of speech instruction 
in New England, and in very small measure on the Department of 
Speech at Smith College or on Dr. Jacob’s work. 

Professor Mabie gave an oral report of his investigation to the 
Committee on Tenure and Promotion, and sent a written report 
under date of June 3, 1942 and a supplementary report later that 
summer. The data available to Professor Mabie were listed by 
him as follows: syllabi and printed announcements of courses and 
course-sequences, reports of enrollment, analysis of grade distribu- 
tions for 1939-40, departmental budget and salary schedule, rec- 
ord of training and experience of each member of the Speech staff, 
and a pamphlet defining the tenure and promotion code of Smith 
College. Professor Mabie listed his conferences and interviews as 
follows: administrative officers; members of the staff of the De- 
partment of Speech; members of the staffs of other departments in 
the College, many of whom would be vitally concerned in cooperat- 
ing with effectively working departments of speech and the theatre 
—psychology, English, education, social sciences, physics, child 
study; students who had completed courses in such departments 
and students who had been active in dramatic work and in the 
work of such organizations as the Political Forum. His covering 
letter transmitting his report states, “Certain other interviews 
were not completed because of the brevity of time,” but these are 
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not particularized. At the time Professor Mabie reached his 
decision regarding Dr. Jacob, the data available to him included 
no lists or copies of Dr. Jacob’s writings and no list of the scholarly 
or professional societies to which he belonged and of his activities 
therein. Dr. Jacob was not asked to nominate either faculty 
members or students for Professor Mabie to interview. A farce 
entitled “Matrimonial Staircase,” written by Dr. Jacob, was by 
him handed to Professor Mabie at the time their first appointment 
for an interview was cancelled; at their luncheon Professor 
Mabie said he had not read it; in his short written report, dated 
June 3, confirming recommendations already given orally, it is 
not mentioned. 

On June 5, 1942 the Committee on Tenure and Promotion, read 
Professor Mabie’s report and voted “that the committee strongly 
approves the general tenor of the report and concurs with each of 
the specific recommendations as to tenure and reappointment for 
members of the staff.” The Committee at this time consisted of 
Dr. Davis, Professor Mary B. McElwain, Acting Dean of the 
College, Professors Vincent Guilloton (French), Authur W. Locke 
(Music), Gladys A. Anslow (Physics), Florence A. Gragg (Classics), 
and Frank H. Hankins (Sociology). The decision of the Commit- 
tee was ratified by the Board of Trustees of the College and on 
June 10, 1942 Dr. Davis wrote to Dr. Jacob: 


In view of the action of the Board and in accordance with the 
recommendations made by Professor Mabie for effecting several 
necessary economies by a very careful reorganization of the whole 
department, I regret to inform you that your appointment will not 
be renewed at the expiration of your present term in 1943. 

The facts stated in this section make it clear that in June, 1942 
Professor Mabie, the Faculty Committee on Tenure and Promo- 
tion, and the Board of Trustees of Smith College had all reached 
conclusions adverse to Dr. Jacob and that in reaching these con- 
clusions no heed whatsoever had been given to Dr. Jacob’s right to 
tenure vouchsafed him by the principles of academic freedom and 
tenure generally observed in accredited institutions of higher 
education. Dr. Jacob had been in the service of Smith College 
for sixteen years. He is a mature and experienced teacher. In 
accordance with good academic practice with reference to academic 
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freedom and tenure his services at Smith College should not have 
been terminated except for justifiable cause determined in a hear- 
ing based on specific charges, the procedure of which provided 
opportunity for a thorough and objective canvassing of the evi- 
dence. But Dr. Jacob was presented with no charges nor was 
he afforded a hearing. On the contrary Dr. Jacob was led to be- 
lieve that a decision with reference to his status on the Faculty 
of Smith College would be postponed until autumn, 1942. Of 
those who judged him, only Professor Mabie talked with him and 
then only briefly after two broken appointments and on the initia- 
tive of Dr. Jacob. 

Apropos of the consideration given Dr. Jacob’s case by the 
Committee on Tenure and Promotion in June, 1942, it is pertinent 
to note the comprehensive report of that Committee to the Faculty 
in January, 1944, in which there is described as follows the Com- 
mittee’s procedure with respect to personal hearings: 


...In coming to their decisions the Committee has been gov- 
erned by the specific instructions of the Faculty, stated in Ap- 
pendix I of the Policy as the general criteria for judging candidates 
for appointment and for promotion, namely, that considerations 
[sic] must be taken of the candidate’s teaching ability, his scholar- 
ship, and his personality, factors which contribute to the candi- 
date’s probable value as a member of the permanent staff of Smith 
College. In addition they have been influenced by length of 
service when considerably in excess of the six years of continuous 
service required for new appointees. In such cases decision not to 
recommend reappointment was reached only if the Committee 
was convinced, - evidence obtained from numerous and reliable 
sources over a considerable period of years, of the incompetence 
of the candidate as a teacher in the department concerned, or of 
his inability to cooperate effectively with other members of the 
department. In accordance with the regulations of the Policy, 
the persons concerned were offered opportunities for personal 
hearings. One member of the Faculty appealed against our de- 
cision to the American Association of University Professors. . . . 


No reader of the passage quoted above would be likely to conclude 
that the prime decision affecting Dr. Jacob’s tenure, taken in June, 
1942, was without a personal hearing and that the hearing which 
was given Dr. Jacob did not occur until the following November 
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and then only as a result of pressure from Dr. Jacob. Such, how- 
ever, are the facts. 


IV 


Dr. Jacob protested his dismissal by letter to Professor Mabie 
and both by letter and in person to Dr. Davis. To Professor Mabie 
he sent a list of some of his writings, with several offprints and an 
account of his activities in various societies. It should be observed, 
however, that the list of writings was not offered as complete, as 
Dr. Jacob refers also to creative writing done under a pseudonym 
or pseudonyms which he refuses to reveal. In August, 1942 Pro- 
fessor Mabie sent to Dr. Davis an amplified version of his report, in 
which he dealt with the new evidence, reporting that his judgment 
was unchanged. This report, and this only, was transmitted by 
Dr. Davis to Dr. Jacob in a letter of August 21, 1942. 

On August 28 Dr. Jacob wrote a letter of protest to the Presi- 
dent, reviewing his qualifications and his work at Smith College, 
and emphasizing Professor Mabie’s scant opportunities for obser- 
vation of those whom he had judged. In Dr. Jacob’s view, as ex- 
pressed in this letter, the procedure violated the spirit and the 
letter of the tenure and promotion code and was not in accord with 
good academic practice. In concluding his letter, he said: 


...It is a violation of every principle of ethics and justice to 
hold secret meetings behind closed doors, to take testimony with- 
out having the accused present to face his accusers, to bring in an 
outsider unacquainted with both the past and the present of the 
situation, to select the witnesses for him from one side only, and 
then to accept as the verdict the statement of the prosecutor. It 
is quite evident that he [Professor Mabie] was brought here not to 
investigate, but to give a predetermined verdict. ... 


On November 21, 1942 the Committee on Tenure and Promotion 
re-examined the question of Dr. Jacob’s relation to the College.’ 


1 Personnel of Committee: Dr. Herbert Davis, President of the College; Hallie 
Flanagan Davis, Dean of the College; Professors Gladys A. Anslow (Physics); 
Esther C. Dunn (English); Florence A. Gragg (Classics); Vincent Guilloton 
(French); Frank H. Hankins (Sociology). 
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Dr. Davis’ account of the procedure of this meeting was given to 
the American Association of University Professors in a letter of 


January 14, 1943: 


During the summer Mr. Jacob entered into correspondence 
with me and Professor Mabie and asked us to reconsider our de- 
cision in the light of further evidence which he sent to us and which 
I submitted to all members of the Committee. On account of this 
I asked Professor Mabie to send in a supplementary report and I 
proposed to the Committee that the case should be carefully re- 
examined. This the Committee were very ready to do and we de- 
cided in this re-examination to follow the procedure recommended 
in Section III of the tenure and promotion pamphlet to be used 
in consideration of complaints brought against members of the 
permanent staff. In accordance therefore with Professor Jacob’s 
request the Committee on Tenure and Promotion, after all indi- 
viduals had carefully examined all the documents submitted by 
Professor Jacob and Professor Mabie, held a meeting on November 
the 21st at which Professor Jacob was invited to state his own case 
and given full opportunity for discussion with the members of 
the Committee. Letters were submitted to the Committee in 
favor of Mr. Jacob, and two other letters were read from experts, 
one on the faculty and one outside the faculty, setting forth the 
value of Mr. Jacob’s scientific researches. The two members of 
the Department of Speech senior to Mr. Jacob were interviewed 
and finally, after adjourning for further investigations, the Com- 
mittee were asked to vote again at their next meeting held on 
December the 17th, when once more they unanimously decided 
to reaffirm their previous action. ... 


At the meeting of the Committee in November, 1942 Dr. Jacob 
presented his reply to criticisms of his qualifications and work as a 
teacher and scholar which had been made by Professor Mabie in 
his report on the Department of Speech. The minutes of the Com- 
mittee for this date include the following account of the testimony 
of the two members of the Department of Speech senior to Dr. 
Jacob in point of length of service, Miss Lizbeth R. Laughton 
and Miss Vera Sickels, both Associate Professors of Speech: 


After Mr. Jacob left the meeting, Miss Laughton was invited to 
join the committee. She stated that Mr. Jacob was not aware that 
Mr. Mabie was to present criticisms of the members of the depart- 
ment, particularly himself. Asked her opinion concerning Mr. 
Jacob, she replied that he had been a faithful teacher, an excellent 
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drillmaster; that he was not properly prepared for the teaching of 
speech, having taken his doctorate in English in the field of 
Shakespeare; that he frequently made inaccurate statements, and 
that the rest of the department could not depend upon his loyalty. 
She said that he has not felt himself responsible to stimulate the 
interest of the students and other individuals in Speech work, that 
he has no particular standing among teachers of speech, and that 
the department does not understand his research. She feels that 
he is an excellent teacher of Grade I courses [for freshmen and soph- 
omores]. As a person he is very pleasant socially, has little 
difficulty in his student relationships, and is very kind.... The 
committee stated that they were now reconsidering their action, 
and asked for a recommendation concerning tenure for . . . Mr. 
Jacob. Miss Laughton hesitated to reply, but stated that when 
she heard the action of June 13th she thought that the committee 
had had courage to do what should have been done long ago. 

Miss Sickels was then asked to join the committee, and was asked 
her opinion about Mr. Jacob. She stated that as a teacher he has 
been most conscientious, and the details of his work are always 
prepared. He has been an excellent drillmaster, has demanded 
meticulous articulation, and there have been few complaints re- 
ceived from students. Unfortunately, he has been the object 
of much student ridicule, as a result of his old-fashioned standards, 
and many advanced students have wished to change from his sec- 
tion of Speech 21. Asked concerning his research, she stated that 
she does not feel it a real contribution to speech, but that he is the 
only one in the department expert in the use of the autophono- 
scope. He has offered his research reports to the various societies 
and has not been invited to give them. His work with the debating 
club should not be criticized, since that club was not a college 
function and the material was always poorly prepared by the 
students. He did his ordinary work well, but did not always up- 
hold the department. 


Section III of the tenure and promotion code of Smith College, 
cited by President Davis in his letter of January 14, 1943 as the 
procedural guide, reads as follows: 


Persons enjoying tenure of office may be removed or suspended 
from the permanent staff only for cause, and in accordance with 
the procedure given below. It is understood that “‘cause” shall 
not be interpreted so as to impair academic freedom or the exercise 
of the rights of private citizenship. 


1 It should be noted that Professor Laughton’s testimony at the November, 1942 
meeting of the Committee on Tenure and Promotion is at variance with her recom- 
mendation of June, 1941 that Dr. Jacob be given continuous tenure. 
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Complaints against a member of the permanent staff may be 
brought by the President of the College, the Dean, the chairman 
of the department, or a member of the Board of Trustees. The 
complaint shall be presented to the President, who shall discuss 
the nature of the charges with the teacher concerned. In excep- 
tional instances in which the teacher prefers an investigation the 
case shall be submitted to the Committee on Tenure and Promo- 
tion, which shall conduct hearings during which the person whose 
status is being considered, or a representative of that person, 
shall be present. At the conclusion of these hearings the Com- 
mittee on Tenure and Promotion shall recommend what action, 
if any, should be taken. 


The provision quoted above sets forth the procedure to be followed 
in cases involving the possible termination of the services of mem- 
bers of the “permanent staff” of the College. This procedure, 
which Dr. Davis stated was to be followed in the case of Dr. Jacob, 
was in fact observed only in part. Dr. Jacob had during the sum- 
mer talked informally with Dr. Davis, who rested his presentation 
of charges upon Professor Mabie’s report, a copy of which was in 
Dr. Jacob’s hands. The Committee then read documents sub- 
mitted by Dr. Jacob and heard him present his defense to Professor 
Mabie’s criticism of his work and qualifications. Dr. Jacob, how- 
ever, was not present when Miss Laughton and Miss Sickels 
testified that he made inaccurate statements, was not always loyal 
to the Department, was an object of student ridicule, and was 
without standing among teachers of speech. In this connection it 
is pertinent to note that none of these charges appeared in Pro- 
fessor Mabie’s report. To these. charges, therefore, Dr. Jacob was 
never given an opportunity to reply. To that extent the Commit- 
tee on Tenure and Promotion at its meeting in November, 1942 
denied Dr. Jacob due process and to that extent the decision of the 
Committee reached at that meeting was based on an ex parte pro- 
ceeding. The decision of the Committee by unanimous vote was 
to reaffirm its previous decision reached in June of that year. 


Vv 


Professor Mabie’s full report, sent to Dr. Davis in August, 1942, 
repeated the advice which he had given orally on his visit to North- 
ampton and in writing in his first draft dated June 3. He advised 


= 
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that two associate professors (one of whom had tenure by a special 
arrangement) be retained; he recommended termination of the 
current services of two other associate professors (one of them Dr. 
Jacob), three assistant professors, and one instructor. But he 
concurred in the idea that two of the assistant professors should be 
transferred to other functions in the College. The third assistant 
professor and the instructor had not been in service at Smith 
College for more than six years. These recommendations were 
carried out. The report which defended them apparently de- 
veloped by accretions to the first draft, and perhaps underwent 
some changes in design in the process, as it contains repetitions and 
incoherencies. 

The main divisions of the report, however, are clear: (1) criti- 
cism of the conception of a department of speech of the kind in 
existence at Smith College and criticism of the personnel of the 
Smith College Department of Speech; (2) recommendation of the 
conception of a department of speech of the kind that had been de- 
veloped in the last quarter century at numerous institutions 
throughout the country, although at few in New England, and 
recommendation that this kind of department of speech be es- 
tablished at Smith College. The advice as to the general direction 
which reorganization of the Department of Speech at Smith 
College should take seemed to the Investigating Committee to be 
well considered and to offer a useful guide for future development. 
The attack upon the personnel of the Department, however, and 
the recommendation for an immediate change in the character of 
the Department of Speech at Smith College evidenced, in the opin- 
ion of the Investigating Committee and of Committee A, a lack 
of the sense of the practical and of justice. 

In his report Professor Mabie wrote: 


. ..Evidence from many interviews with students and members 
of the faculty indicates that the department is not meeting the 
needs or the responsibilities which exist. One student definitely 
pointed out that the general campus opinion and comment was in 
disparagement of the quality of the work of this department and 
that the situation was not conducive to good work by the students. 

Interviews with members of the staff of “the Department of 
Spoken English” established quite clearly the fact that the 
members of that staff were not alert to nor aware of the oppor- 
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tunities and needs surrounding them and the students of Smith 
College. 


Nothing is said here of the way in which Professor Mabie’s inter- 
views with students and with faculty members were arranged. 
The facts make it clear that not all the persons under appraisal 
helped arrange these interviews, and that Professor Mabie never 
questioned the adequacy of his interviews with members of the 
Faculty despite his own promise of an extended investigation in the 
autumn. 

Commenting upon the staff of the Department of Speech as a 
whole, Professor Mabie laid emphasis on the facts that six members 
were above fifty years of age and that since their period of school- 
ing “there have been tremendously important developments as 
the result of the application of the techniques of the pure sciences 
to the study of the phenomenon of speech.” He added, “The 
results of these scientific studies have been more important and 
far reaching than any results which come from historical and cul- 
tural techniques which were used for a long period before 1915, 
and certainly before 1900.” This premise, which in the opinion 
of the Investigating Committee is questionable, he turned against 
the six teachers who had been trained in departments of English 
founded upon historical and critical methods. He stated, though 
not with complete accuracy, that the six persons concerned had 
also had preparation in various private schools of expression (Dr. 
Jacob was not of those so prepared). He commented upén what 
he described as the narrow programs and lack of intellectual enter- 
prise of these schools, stating: 


. . Curiously enough, this type of private school of expression 
has stamped its character upon the teaching of speech in New 
England. Collegiate institutions either have accepted the school 
of expression program without analyzing it, or they have refused 
to concern themselves with the phenomenon of speech at all. 
Smith College is apparently one which accepted the school of 
expression program approximately twenty years ago and now we 
find that five members of its staff have grown old in the service 
of the college and have built a school of expression within the 
college. [The sixth member had not been long in service at 
Smith.] 

It happens that no person in this group of five had the personal 
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qualities of initiative, intellectual curiosity, and professional mo- 
tivation which prompted him to keep abreast of developments in 
his professional field. The result is that this unit at Smith College 
is today with a staff that is so far out of date and out of touch with 
developments in this field that it is incompetent. Jt wi// be utterly 
impossible to make a success of any plan of reorganization of the work 
in speech with persons whose backgrounds are of this character and 
whose personal and professional curiosity, industry, and motivations 
are so inadequate. 

In order to make progress, it will be necessary to appoint a 
group of younger persons, preferably under forty years, whose 
training has been completed in those larger universities where re- 
search has been promoted in “‘borderline” areas, and which have 
given attention to research study of the phenomenon of speech 
in a vigorous and direct manner.... 


This passage, though it probably exaggerates the “school of ex- 
pression” character of the group at Smith College, clearly asserts 
that the College accepted a certain type of program for that group, 
and as clearly blames that group for remaining true to it. It is re- 
grettable that Professor Mabie gave no further thought to the re- 
sponsibility of the College in this matter. 

After the sweeping denunciation of the six older members of the 
Department, emphasized with italics by Professor Mabie, there 
may have been some embarrassment in presenting the actual rec- 
ommendation, which was for retention of two of those members as 
the nucleus of the new Department. Professor Mabie’s report 
never discusses the attainments of that one of the two whose tenure 
had been established in earlier years; for the other there is recom- 
mendation of recognition of tenure contingent upon a year’s 
study. There is in another context the statement that the College 
“is under obligation to provide ranking positions” for both. 

More significant than the tone and substance of Professor 
Mabie’s characterization of eight teachers, whose preparation and 
performance he felt free to evaluate after the visit of four or five 
days previously described in this report, is the following passage: 


I believe that Smith College itself is in part to blame for the un- 
satisfactory development of this unit. ence, your plan for 
tenure and reorganization makes it possible for those persons to 
have an unusually long period in which to readjust their personal 
affairs. If arrangements which you have suggested can be brought 
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to pass for each of these persons, your reorganization can be started 
now and brought to completion within the next two years. I like 
your idea of making decisions now on those cases which would not 
ordinarily arise until next year. I like also your suggestion that 
persons who are to be released be separated from the college at 
once, so that the reorganization plan can be put into effect imme- 
diately and can go forward without the handicap which would be 
placed upon it by their presence. 


This passage is explicit in its assignment of some blame to the Col- 
lege, and with equal explicitness Professor Mabie approves the 
idea that the teachers to be ousted, and they only, should bear the 
whole practical burden resulting. The idea of a gradual reorgani- 
zation, though implicit in the last sentence quoted above, was ap- 
parently given no consideration. Professor Mabie has been for 
many years a university teacher and department head. His re- 
port nowhere shows awareness of the principle of good academic 
practice that tenure is earned by continuous reappointments, nor 
of the principle that removal of tenure-holders may be accom- 
plished only upon cause duly shown at a fair hearing. Professor 
Mabie was employed by Smith College in the unusual and re- 
sponsible capacity of a special investigator. He knew the age and 
length of service of the persons involved, and he must have com- 
prehended the importance which his judgment might have in their 
lives. His report does not reveal anxiety to found that judgment 
upon a thorough and objective examination of all available data. 


VI 


In December, 1942 Dr. Jacob requested the advice of the na- 
tional officers of the American Association of University Professors, 
who entered into correspondence with Dr. Davis with a view to 
clarifying the facts of his case and evaluating them in the light of 
generally accepted principles of good academic practice. Dr. 
Davis replied, in a letter of January 8, 1943, as follows: 


I should like to assure you that I welcome most heartily the in- 
terest of the American Association of University Professors in this 
case. Dr. Jacob is one of several members of the Department of 
Speech who will not receive reappointment and I am most anxious 
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that the action taken by the college at this time should receive the 
fullest investigation. 


In the same letter the view initially taken by the College authorities 
was presented: 


In connection with your sentence that the Association is inter- 
ested in matters of academic freedom and faculty administration 
relationships, I would like to point out in the first place that there 
is nothing involved but the question of professional qualifications 
and the needs of a department which is being reorganized, and, in 
the second place, I would like to point out that this action has 
been taken not by the administration but by the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Tenure and Promotion, elected by the whole faculty, 
in accordance with the rules of the recent plan for promotion and 
tenure at Smith College drawn up by the faculty and accepted by 
the President and the Board of Trustees in March, 1941. I ven- 
ture to enclose a copy of this plan for your information. I think 
that you will recognize that it is intended to follow the 1940 State- 
ment of Principles of the Association concerning academic freedom 
and tenure. It is in the process of putting this plan into operation 
in the last two years that we have run into such cases where either 
the department or as in this case an outside investigator recom- 
mended that we should not reappoint certain members of the fac- 
ulty who would under this new plan be given life tenure. 


The officers of the Association explained that, in the light of 
good academic practice, Dr. Jacob, by an uninterrupted sequence of 
appointments covering sixteen years, was entitled to continuous 
tenure, which should not be interrupted except for justifiable 
cause determined in a fair hearing. After an interview with Dr. 
Davis in Washington the Association’s Secretariat on February 
12, 1943 summarized the agreements reached as follows: 


It was agreed that the procedure followed in bringing about the 
dismissal of Professor Cary F. Jacob from the Faculty of Smith 
College was not such as to insure proper consideration and evalua- 
tion of the evidence underlying the decision that his services be 
terminated. It was agreed, however, that it is possible to begin 
anew the consideration of his case and to follow a procedure re- 
garding it which will insure to Professor Jacob a full measure of 
due process. It was agreed that an acceptable means of attaining 
this end would be to appoint a committee, consisting of four mem- 
bers of the faculty of Smith College and three members of the 
Board of Trustees, to conduct a hearing of the case. The hearing 
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should be conducted in accordance with the procedure described 
in the 1940 Statement of Principles in the following words: 

“In all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher 
should be informed before the hearing in writing of the charges 
against him and should have the opportunity to be heard in his 
own defense by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He 
should be permitted to have with him an adviser of his own choos- 
ing who may act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic 
record of the hearing available to the parties concerned. In the 
hearing of charges of incompetence the testimony should include 
that of teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from 
other institutions. Teachers on continuous appointment who are 
dismissed for reasons not involving moral turpitude should receive 
their salaries for at least a year Babs the date of notification of 
dismissal whether or not they are continued in their duties at the 
institution.” 


The pertinent portion of Dr. Davis’ reply under date of February 
15 reads as follows: 


I am in receipt of your kind letter of February the 12th and wish 
to say that I appreciated very much your kindness during our con- 
ference in Washington last week. I find nothing in your account of 


the interview which I should require to be altered. . . . 


The plan for a hearing for Dr. Jacob, though finally carried out, 
met at first with several difficulties. The Committee on Tenure 
and Promotion took the position that it would not be proper for 
any member of the Faculty of the College to serve on the hearing 
committee and stated that the members of the Committee on 
Tenure and Promotion would resign if that part of the proposal 
were carried out. The Committee on Tenure and Promotion was 
willing, however, that a committee of the Board of Trustees 
should hear the case. It was agreed between Dr. Davis and the 
officers of the Association that a committee made up only of 
Trustees would be adequate. Dr. Davis named Dr. Kendall Emer- 
son as Chairman of a Trustee Committee of four. Because Dr. 
Emerson had nominated Professor Mabie as an expert to investi- 
gate and to report on the Department of Speech at Smith College, 
the officers of the Association expressed doubt as to the advisa- 
bility of his membership on the Committee. It was, therefore, 
agreed that Dr. Emerson should not serve on the Committee and 
that its membership should be left at three. 
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While Dr. Davis was on the Pacific Coast on College business, 
the Committee on Tenure and Promotion addressed a letter to the 
Trustee Committee, copies of which were sent to Dr. Jacob and 
to the Secretariat of the Association. In this letter the Committee 
on Tenure and Promotion recited its authority under the tenure 
and promotion code of Smith College, designated Dr. Jacob as a 
member of the temporary staff of Smith College, recalled the ad- 
verse judgment on the part of Dr. Marjorie Nicolson, former Dean 
of the College, of the Department of Speech as a whole, and re- 
affirmed its own conviction, which it described as based 


. . .not only on the Mabie report, but on complaints from the 
administration, trustees, faculty, and students prior to and leading 
up to that report. It is further based on the attitude of Mr. 
Jacob’s own department, and upon the effect made by Mr. Jacob’s 
own testimony. 


In view of the fact that the Trustee Committee was to conduct 
its own consideration of the case of Dr. Jacob, the Secretariat of 
the Association questioned the propriety of the dispatch of this 
letter. Dr. Davis concurred in the view of the Association’s Secre- 
tariat that this communication should not have been sent. It was 
agreed, however, that this action of the Committee on Tenure and 
Promotion did not necessitate the formation of a new hearing 
committee. In this connection it should be noted that Dr. Davis 
also had sent certain material to the Chairman of the Trustee 
Committee before learning the views of the Association’s Secre- 
tariat. This material, however, Dr. Davis withdrew before it had 
been read. 

While he was in the process of forming a committee to hear the 
case, Dr. Davis wrote to Dr. Jacob under date of February 18, 
1943 as follows: 


I must know before two o’clock tomorrow whether you wish me 
to call the Committee, and that you are willing to accept their 
[the Committee’s] ruling as final. 


In a conference with representatives of the Association in April, 
1943, Dr. Davis explained that he had not in any way intended his 
letter to Dr. Jacob of February 18 as coercion of Dr. Jacob. It was 
then agreed that, although the Administration of Smith College 
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would in all probability regard the hearing given Dr. Jacob by a 
Committee of the Board of Trustees as final, Dr. Jacob would be 
given a stenographic record of this hearing and would be free to 
submit this record to others who might wish to scrutinize it and 
to form their own conclusions concerning the hearing as regards 
both procedure and substance. 

Although Dr. Davis had accepted without demur the summary, 
dated February 12 and quoted above, of an interview between 
him and officers of the Association, he now raised objection to the 
idea that the Trustees should consider the merits of Dr. Jacob’s 
case de novo. On April 15, 1943 he wrote, ““The present hearing is, 
I understand, to give Mr. Jacob an opportunity to appeal against 
this decision [the decision of the Board, taken in June, 1942, to 
terminate his services].”. Thereupon the Association’s Secretariat, 
writing April 26, stated that the purpose of the hearing was: 


. . . to insure that the members of the Committee consider the 
case objectively; that they approach it with a view to determining, 
first, whether the reasons you have submitted to them for the dis- 
missal of Dr. Jacob, if they were all substantiated by evidence, 
would constitute proper reason for dismissal, and, second, whether 
evidence presented to them does substantiate the reasons you have 
submitted for Dr. Jacob’s dismissal. We believe that the responsi- 
bility lies upon you to substantiate with evidence the reasons you 
have assigned in your memorandum for the dismissal of Dr. 
Jacob. It is not Dr. Jacob’s responsibility to produce evidence 
to show why an earlier decision should be changed. 


To the three members of the hearing committee the Association’s 
Secretariat wrote in the same vein, adding, however, this para- 
graph which stood as next to the last paragraph of the whole: 


For you to consider the case in the manner we have indicated 
will afford to Dr. Jacob a full measure of due process. To have cases 
like Dr. Jacob’s considered according to familiar concepts of due 
process is one of the chief objects of the principles of good aca- 
demic practice to which we have referred. We feel confident that 
your Committee will wish to consider Dr. Jacob’s case objectively 
and in accordance with these principles, and thus to insure to him 
the benefits of due process. 


On May 1 the Chairman of the Trustee Committee, Mr. George S. 
Stevenson, replied: 
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Our committee will make every effort to be guided by the prin- 
ciples set forth in next to the last paragraph of your letter. 


VII 


The hearing before the Committee of Trustees was held in New 
York City on May 12, 1943, and occupied three and one-half hours. 
A stenographic record of the proceedings was made, and transcripts 
of this, with copies of documents submitted, later were provided 
Dr. Jacob and the Association and were among the documents 
made available to the members of the Investigating Committee. 
The members of the Trustee Committee were Mrs. Frances Car- 
penter Huntington, Lt. Col. Harold B. Hoskins, and Mr. George 
S. Stevenson (Chairman). Dr. Jacob was accompanied by Dr. 
Edward C. Kirkland, of Bowdoin College, Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and by 
Dr. Robert P. Ludlum, Associate Secretary of the Association. 
Neither Dr. Davis nor any other representative of the Adminis- 
tration of Smith College was present to develop the written charges. 


These consisted of a four-page statement by Dr. Davis and the 
report formulated by Professor Mabie. It was understood that 
these two documents constituted the complaint of Smith College 
against Dr. Jacob. The statement by Dr. Davis was offered, as its 
opening sentence shows, as 


.a statement of the specific reasons why I informed Mr. Jacob 
on ‘June 10, 1942 that he would be given one year’s leave of absence 
with full salary for the final year of his appointment and would not 
be reappointed after that appointment had expired in June, 1943. 
The reasons can best be arranged under the general criteria for 
judging a candidate for reappointment suggested under the Ap- 
pointment, Promotion and Tenure Plan, 1941, pages 9 and 10, 
namely, ability in teaching, scholarship, and personality. 


The agreement reached in the conference of Dr. Davis with the 
Association’s Secretariat on February 12 had been that Dr. Jacob’s 
case should be considered one of dismissal; in Dr. Davis’ letter of 
February 15, a portion of which is quoted earlier in this report, he 
referred to “the proposed dismissal of Professor Jacob.” In the 
statement of Dr. Davis quoted above, however, he indicated to the 
Trustee Committee that it should consider Dr. Jacob’s case as 
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tantamount to the reappointment or non-reappointment of a 
teacher whose status still was probationary. This statement evi- 
dences a disregard on Dr. Davis’ part not only of the agreement 
between him and officers of the Association but also of the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom and tenure generally observed in ac- 
credited institutions, by virtue of which Dr. Jacob was entitled 
to the procedural presumption that he possessed a recognized 
claim to continuous tenure. 

The following is a summary of the two documents submitted to 
the Hearing Committee by Dr. Davis, i. e., the four-page state- 
ment by Dr. Davis and Professor Mabie’s report, Dr. Davis’ three 
divisions being retained. 


I. The charge of lack of ability in teaching was supported by 
(1) the assertion that Dr. pee was prepared to teach English, 
not Speech; (2) the fact of scant enrollment of his senior elected 


courses; (3) former Dean Nicolson’s written opinion that the De- 
partment of Speech as a whole was old-fashioned in its methods 
and lacking in vitality; (4) adverse reports from recent students— 
chiefly of the class of 1939—to the effect that Dr. Jacob was a 


source of amusement because easily led into discussion of extrane- 
ous subjects; (5) the fact that in his elementary courses he gave a 
high proportion of honor grades, standing eleventh from the top 
in a list of the whole faculty. 

II. The charge of inadequate scholarship was supported by (1) 
ignoring the value of his writing in the field of drama, short story, 
poetry, and criticism; (2) admission that he was a regular atten- 
dant at the appropriate meetings of scholarly or professional organ- 
izations; (3) denial of value in unpublished photographs made by 
Dr. Jacob of the opening of the vocal cords, and suggestion that he 
had not secured a hearing at meetings of the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech for a report of the research of which these 
photographs formed a part. 

Ill. The charge aia personality was supported by 
(1) assertion that Dr. Jacob had not cooperated with the rest of the 
Department of Speech in its regular work, or in planning improve- 
ments, or in associating the department with the work of the 
theatre, of the social science departments, and of student organi- 
zations; (2) assertion that he expressed contempt for the work of 
the theatre and complained that students lacked interest in drama 
and in public debate, with denial of such lack of interest on their 
part; (3) quotation from a letter of former Dean Nicolson stating 
that she as Dean was forced to call a meeting of the department 
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because the members would not speak to each other; (4) Dr. 
Davis’ own impression that Dr. Jacob scorned his departmental 
colleagues and had failed to command the respect of his colleagues 
in other departments; (5) the fact that Dr. Jacob is secretive 
about his creative writing. 


At the hearing Dr. Jacob presented for the record an extended 
statement concerning his training, teaching experience, interests, 
publications, activities, and his relations to the work of the De- 
partment of Speech at Smith College. This he emphasized and 
supplemented in the course of his oral discussion with the hearing 
Committee. His reply to the charges already listed may be sum- 
marized thus: 


I. (1) His preparation for teaching voice and speech improve- 
ment had been technical. His literary training had been invalu- 
able in his teaching of oral interpretation and in other ways. He 
had read and studied widely after completion of his formal educa- 
tion. The range of subject matter contained in the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, published by the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech, strongly suggests that breadth of interest is appro- 
‘iyo to a teacher of speech. (2) It had been understood, when 

e took over courses in Shakespearean acting for his advanced 
students, that elections would be few. (3) Former Dean Nicol- 
son’s reproach was against the whole concept of the department’s 
work; this concept had been set in part by the predominance of 
Harvard and Bryn Mawr graduates on the Smith faculty and Dr. 
Neilson’s sponsorship. (4) Student opinion in favor of Dr. Jacob 
as a teacher was expressed in fourteen out of fifteen letters which 
he submitted, thirteen being from classes more recent than that of 
1939. (5) A drill course with individual attention in conferences 
would inevitably produce high grades. When Dr. Jacob invited 
his departmental colleagues to grade the final oral examination of 
his students, marks were still high. 

II. (1) President Neilson knew of Dr. Jacob’s interest in crea- 
tive writing, approved it, and fostered it. (2) The admission 
called for no reply. (3) The value of Dr. Jacob’s photographs of 
the speech cavities lay in their being made intra-orally; they had 
not been superseded by motion pictures of the movement of the 
vocal cords. The results were too costly to publish without a 
subsidy not yet obtained. Slides, however, had been made and 
presented at a meeting of the Eastern Public Speaking Confer- 
ence in 1940. 

III. (1) Dr. Jacob was not conscious of any failure to cooperate 
and thought that only two members of the department had failed 
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to compensate with him during the two years he served as depart- 
mental chairman. For these two members, and these only, he 
felt enmity. Friction in the department had been known to him 
for many years. He had at one time worked with a Faculty com- 
mittee to foster debate. More recently, he had offered to help 
prepare students for their performances on the local radio station. 
The College publicity officer, who selected the students, had not 
usually sent them to him for coaching; one who came was ill- 
prepared and indifferent. (2) His contempt was for the contem- 
porary New York stage. (3) The incident occurred in a year 
during which Dr. Jacob was on leave of absence; he had not even 
heard of it until] his return. He had always been on speaking terms 
with all members of the department. (4) Dr. Jacob submitted 
letters from fourteen colleagues in other departments than his own. 
All described his personality favorably. Dr. Davis’ adverse im- 
pression might be traced to an interview early in Dr. Davis’ ad- 
ministration, in which Dr. Jacob as department chairman had felt 
constrained to reticence about departmental frictions of long 
standing and thus perhaps had appeared incompetent. (5) Dr. 
Jacob’s creative writing was a private matter; he was faithful in 
his performance of college duties and wrote only in his free time. 


At no phase of the hearing was there formal consideration of the 
question whether the charges, if established, would warrant dis- 
missal. To the suggestion, made by the representatives of the 
Association, that the decision should be based on the assumption 
that Dr. Jacob, in virtue of continuous reappointment, had tenure 
and must therefore be either dismissed or retained, one Trustee 
took exception, although another asserted that Smith College 
had always followed good academic practice as generally under- 
stood. To the suggestion that the Trustees should decide on the 
sole basis of the evidence developed at the hearing, one of them 
took vigorous exception, thinking that some at least of the Faculty 
should be consulted. The decision of the Trustee Committee was 
presented in a letter of June 23 to Dr. Davis, signed by all three 
members. This letter follows: 


As a committee of Trustees of Smith College specially appointed 
for the purpose, we have made an extended and careful study of 
the case of Dr. Cary Franklin Jacob. This has included an exami- 
nation of the documents and letters submitted to us both by the 
College authorities and by Dr. Jacob. In addition, we held a 
hearing in New York City on May 12, 1943, at which Dr. Jacob 
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had an opportunity of presenting his case in person to the com- 
mittee; at this hearing he was supported with the advice and 
assistance of Dr. Robert P. Ludlum and Dr. Edward C. Kirkland, 
representatives of A.A. U.P. A stenographic record of this hear- 
ing has been available to us for review in aiding us to reach our 
decision. 

In addition to the above information the committee naturally 
drew on the special knowledge and experience of its own members. 
One member has had over twenty years service as a Trustee of 
Smith College, and another member an intimate association with 
Smith extending over thirty-five years. 

In Dr. Jacob’s case our first responsibility was to be certain that 
no injustice had been done him, since the Trustees and Adminis- 
tration of Smith College have always endeavored to guard with 
scrupulous care the proper interest of the teaching staff. Ob- 
viously, the full cooperation of our Faculty would be lessened if 
there were any justifiable feeling on the part of any of them that an 
injustice had been done to any teacher, particularly to one who 
had given years of service to the College. 


Until recently problems of reappointment have been handled 
without any set rules except the rules of honorable dealing. In 
1941 the Trustees, at the request of the Faculty, adopted a formal 
Plan of Tenure and Promotion. It was realized that in changing 
from a flexible to a rigid system difficult situations, as in the case of 


Dr. Jacob, might arise, and his case was examined in the light of 
this Plan. 


We are, of course, in full sympathy with the objectives of Tenure. 
We know that in some institutions individuals have suffered 
cruelly from tyranny or whim or intrigue. And we share with all 
other friends of the profession the regret that no plan of defense 
against such persecution has so far been devised that does not con- 
tain rigidities inappropriate in individual cases. In the long run 
we may hope that experience will tell us how we may give such 
flexibility to the Plan as will enable us to accomplish its good 
purposes without causing generations of students to suffer from an 
unwise appointment or one that has become unfortunate. 


Fortunately, in this particular instance no complicating issues 
of freedom of speech, of moral turpitude, or of disloyalty to the 
United States are in any way involved. Primarily the issue is a 
technical question of Dr. Jacob’s teaching ability in one particular 
field of education. Our decision was reached after study of all 
the facts and a careful appraisal of the results that Dr. Jacob had 
obtained in the past and an effort to evaluate the prospects of his 
future contribution, since under the recently adopted Plan for 
Tenure and Promotion Dr. Jacob would, if reappointed at this 
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time, be presumed to have a secure post at Smith College for the 
remainder of his teaching career. 

It is never a pleasant matter under any conditions to sever long- 
standing relations. However, after poh considering all phases 
of this problem, your committee has come to the unanimous con- 
clusion that Dr. Jacob should not be reappointed to the Smith 
College Faculty. 


This letter makes it clear that the Committee of Trustees con- 
sidered Dr. Jacob’s case as one of reappointment under the Smith 
College code, and so ignored the fact that by generally accepted 
principles of good academic practice Dr. Jacob had continuous 
tenure in virtue of the length of his service. It indicates also that 
the Committee considered factors not presented at the hearing, 
concerning which Dr. Jacob was given no opportunity to reply. 
The record of the hearing exhibits a preponderance of evidence in 
Dr. Jacob’s favor. These views were conveyed by the Association’s 
Secretariat to the Chairman of the Trustee Committee and to 
Dr. Davis, in a letter of July 8, 1943, which concluded: 


As the matter now stands, Dr. Jacob’s professional reputation 
has been gravely injured and, in the opinion of the national officers 
of this Association, unjustifiably injured. We believe that in jus- 
tice to him all the facts should be clarified. If Dr. Jacob wishes, 
the national officers of this Association are prepared to do every- 
thing in their power to clarify the facts in accordance with the 
generally accepted principles of academic freedom and tenure and 
the procedures developed by this Association. 


Vill 


In September, 1943 the Association’s Secretariat notified Dr. 
Davis that it might be judged necessary to send an Investigating 
Committee to Smith College and asked whether the College would 
receive such a Committee and cooperate with it. After consulta- 
tion with the Trustees Dr. Davis replied on October 18: 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees on October 15, the Spe- 
cial Committee of the Board, appointed at the request of your 
Association to review the case of Dr. Cary Franklin Jacob, made 
its report. 

The report of this Special Committee was reviewed by the 
Board as a whole in its determination to be fair and just to Dr. 
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Jacob. The investigation of the Special Committee satisfied the 
Board that the decision not to reappoint Dr. Jacob was correct. 
It was therefore voted unanimously to support the findings of the 
report as submitted. 

Since at the hearing before the Special Committee in New York, 
both Dr. Jacob and your Association had an opportunity to pre- 
sent all pertinent facts, the Board of Trustees felt that no useful 
result would flow from any further investigation of this matter 
by a committee of your Association. However, if such a commit- 
tee should come to Northampton, the College would receive it and 
offer full cooperation. 


Accordingly an Investigating Committee of the Association, the 
members of which are named on page 107, was constituted. 
After reviewing the record, the Committee arranged to visit 
Northampton late in March, 1944. A few weeks before the visit 
Dr. Davis asked that the Committee interview him before seeing 
anyone else in Northampton. It was explained to him that the 
schedule already made called for some interviews prior to the 
President’s return to Northampton from a trip he was obliged to 
make. Thereupon Dr. Davis wrote: 


I asked permission to talk to the Committee at the outset of the 
inquiry because I proposed then to state to the Committee the 
conviction of Smith College that it ought to be fully acquainted 
with any charges that may be made against it or any allegations 
concerning it to any committee of inquiry. Otherwise it would 
have no opportunity to bring forward answering facts. I wish to 
have the College represented by some one experienced in hearings. 
It should be so represented while the Committee is having inter- 
views with all persons who know the facts whether they support 
or oppose Mr. Jacob’s charges. I further request that our repre- 
sentative be given adequate opportunity to inspect all correspond- 
ence which the Committee may have had which has any important 
bearing upon the merits of the controversy. Naturally I assume 
that Mr. Jacob would have similar privileges if he should so desire. 


Dr. Davis being called out of town during the period immediately 
preceding the visit of the Committee, Mr. Frederick H. Wiggin 
of New Haven, as counsel for the College, continued the corre- 
spondence in the same vein, saying: 


... Unless the College has the privilege of knowing what Mr. 
Jacob and other people testify, or may have already testified in 
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letters or otherwise, it has no adequate opportunity to expose 
many sorts of possible qualifying facts, such as bias, prejudice or 
interest of witnesses, the sources of their information, the sound- 
ness of their deductions and many other weaknesses of testimony 
which are met in everyday practice. 


In reply it was pointed out that at three successive hearings by 
committees of Smith College with power to act the formal proce- 
dure now pronounced indispensable had not been employed, albeit 
it had voluntarily been resolved upon for the second hearing and 
agreed to after careful correspondence for the third. The work of 
the Visiting Committee, it was explained, was not to conduct a 
hearing but an investigation, not to make a decision concerning 
Dr. Jacob’s membership in the Faculty of Smith College which 
would be binding upon the College, but to clarify and evaluate the 
facts and if necessary report them to the Association and to the 
academic and general public. This difference in power and func- 
tion, together with the obvious desirability of securing freest ex- 
pression from Faculty members who must continue to stand re- 
lated to the officers of administration, has dictated the established 
practice of the Association’s Investigating Committees, which was 
stated to Mr. Wiggin thus: 


... The Committee will confer with Dr. Davis, who may, if he 
wishes, be accompanied by an adviser. We believe, however, that 
there are reasons why it may be preferable for Dr. Davis not to be 
accompanied by an adviser. Whether or not he is accompanied 
by an adviser, however, is a matter for Dr. Davis to decide. The 
Committee will confer, also, with persons with whom, in Dr. 
Davis’ opinion, it is desirable that the Committee should confer. 
The Committee’s conferences with these persons, however, should 
be individual conferences attended only by the members of the 
Committee and the person in question. In the same manner the 
committee will confer with persons with whom Dr. Jacob believes 
it to be desirable for the Committee to confer. The Committee 
will confer also with any other persons who, in the Committee’s 
opinion, can contribute to the clarification of the subject under 
investigation. Following the Committee’s visit to Smith College 
the Committee will prepare a tentative report of its investigation. 
Copies of the tentative report will be sent to Dr. Davis, to Dr. 
Jacob, and to other persons who properly should receive it, for 
correction of possible factual errors and any comments the re- 
cipients may wish to make. The experience of this Association 
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indicates that this procedure affords adequate safeguard against 
the possibility that inaccuracies may creep into the final version of 
a report of an investigation. 


IX 


Two members of the Investigating Committee (Professors Com- 
stock and Wichelns) reached Northampton on March 31 and in- 
terviewed some members of the Faculty and one persen who, like 
Dr. Jacob, had recently been separated from the College. On 
April 1 Professor Heltman arrived and the full Committee, accom- 
panied by the Associate Secretary of the Association, called on Dr. 
Davis and was courteously received. After his own conference 
with the Committee, Dr. Davis turned his office over to the mem- 
bers for their interviews with those nominated by the Adminis- 
tration. These meetings occupied April 1 and 2, both mornings 
and afternoons. Faculty members suggested by Dr. Jacob and 
other members of the Faculty were heard by the Committee on 
April 3 and 4 at the inn where the Committee was staying. With 
Dr. Jacob himself the Committee held three meetings, totalling 
seven or eight hours. Because it was necessary for Professor Com- 
stock to leave Northampton early, she was able to participate in 
only a single session of the Committee with Dr. Jacob and while 
there to hear chiefly those persons who had been nominated by the 
Administration. 


In addition to Dr. Herbert Davis and Dean Hallie Flanagan 
Davis, the Committee talked with former President Neilson and 
former Dean Nicolson, with Mr. George S. Stevenson, Chairman of 
the Trustee hearing committee, with some thirty faculty mem- 
bers, including all but one of the members of the Committee on 
Tenure and Promotion, and with five students. As explained be- 
low, the Investigating Committee received a letter from the one 
member of the Committee on Tenure and Promotion with whom 
it had no interview. Dr. Davis’ statement in essentials is repre- 
sented by the quotations from his letters above. Dean Davis, who 
was not in Northampton until the fall of 1942, felt that she was only 
indirectly connected with the case, though at Dr. Jacob’s hearing 
in the fall of 1942 she served as a member of the Tenure Commit- 
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tee and voted against him. Dr. Neilson, who had appointed and 
reappointed Dr. Jacob, thought that he might be in a measure to 
blame for having done so, but felt also that Dr. Jacob should have 
regarded failure to win promotion or salary increases as an inti- 
mation of unsatisfactory service. As toa letter of recommendation 
of Dr. Jacob, which the ex-President was said to have written 
while still in office but which the secretarial staff could not find, 
Dr. Neilson remarked that such letters often seem complimentary 
until one notes what is not said. Professor Marjorie Nicolson, 
formerly Dean, more outspokenly assigned blame to herself and 
to Dr. Neilson for continuing Dr. Jacob’s services while at the 
same time holding a low opinion of his services. Mr. Stevenson 
said frankly that he had conferred with those he “trusted” as in- 
formed upon affairs at Smith College, and had based his vote as a 
member of the Trustee Committee upon the whole situation rather 
than upon the evidence adduced at the hearing. 

The Faculty members of the Committee on Tenure and Promo- 
tion number five, but, inasmuch as one member retired from the 
Committee in June, 1942, six in all were concerned with decisions 
affecting Dr. Jacob. Interviews were held with five of these and 
through the counsel to the College a letter was received from the 
sixth. One member of the Committee said, ““We were told that the 
Speech Department must be reduced—perhaps I shouldn’t have 
said that.”” Another said that the hearing accorded Dr. Jacob in 
November, 1942 was pro forma merely, but the contrary opinion 
was vigorously held by another member, who pointed out that as 
part of the hearing the Committee had read everything Dr. Jacob 
submitted. The idea that those who had made the decision in 
June might have disqualified themselves as judges in November, 
and the idea that the procedure of November was a tacit condem- 
nation of that of June, had apparently never occurred to the Com- 
mittee. Asked,whether, if Dr. Jacob’s tenure had been conceded, 
any action tending to dismissal would have been taken, one said, 
“Yes”; three refused to answer; and one said, with emphasis, “Ex- 
cept for the code, Dr. Jacob could have gone on forever at Smith.” 
In the judgment of the Investigating Committee the letter from 
the absent member of the Committee clearly states the basic rea- 
soning of the whole group: 
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. My reasons [for voting against Dr. Jacob’s retention] were 
(1) The conviction formed over a period of years that Mr. Jacob, 
though a hard worker, was not a very valuable member of his de- 
partment. (2) His failure in my opinion and in that of more com- 
petent judges to substantiate his claims to important research in 
the fields of literature and science. Here again I do not doubt his 
efforts. (3) The fact that the department was about to be reor- 
ganized. (4) The report of Mr. Mabie, who was investigating the 
department. Here I should like to say that I think altogether too 
much has been made of the effect of that report on Mr. Jacob’s 
case. I feel sure that the Committee accepted that report so 
promptly because it agreed with their opinions already formed 
and their action would have been the same if no outside report 
had been submitted. 

I should like to say also that the Committee never referred to its 
action as “dismissal” nor to the reasons for his non-reappointment 
as “charges.” These are the quite unjustifiable terms used by 
the AAUP. 

The action of the Committee should not have come as a com- 
plete surprise to Mr. Jacob because (1) When the plan for tenure 
was voted no reference whatever was made to exceptions for 
length of service or other considerations. No one not then having 
tenure should have felt perfectly secure. (2) The fact that his 
salary had not been increased and that his requests for promotion 
to Professor had been refused might have made him doubtful as 
to his being granted tenure. In other words I think he has no 
grievance. 


Noteworthy in this letter is the choice of ‘reasons for non-re- 
appointment” as a descriptive phrase instead of “dismissal” and 


“charges.”” Noteworthy also is the clear-cut statement of the in- 
tellectual process by which Dr. Jacob was judged. The governing 
elements in the process are the “opinions already formed”’ concern- 
ing Dr. Jacob’s worth as teacher and scholar and the fact that the 
Department was about to be reorganized. These two factors, and 
not the recommendations of the special investigator, are put for- 
ward as governing the decision. The Investigating Committee 
believes that this is an accurate account of the reasoning that pre- 
vailed on each of the three occasions when Dr. Jacob’s case was 
judged by agencies of Smith College. There is no recognition in 
the letter quoted above that careful and objective examination of 
both sides is a condition precedent to a just decision. That a con- 
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viction formed over a period of years may be the result of one-sided 
opinion only, gathered from campus comment which may or may 
not be responsible; that there may be opinion, which another part 
of the college community holds—these ideas apparently did not 
occur to the members of the Tenure Committee. ‘The members of 
that Committee and other members of the Faculty seemed to be 
much impressed by the democratic factor in the adoption of the 
tenure code of Smith College. But the suggestion that rational 
and objective procedures are a necessary check upon the will of 
the representatives of the majority and underlie every justification 
of the democratic process, when made by the Investigating Com- 
mittee, was met usually with an uneasy silence. 

Of Dr. Jacob’s competence as a teacher, a low opinion was ex- 
pressed by some faculty members; others felt that they had little 
or no evidence on this point. There was, however, a large measure 
of agreement on his faithfulness in teaching as shown by numerous 
conferences with students and on his dining frequently at students’ 
houses by their invitation. Of the five students interviewed at the 
request of the counsel to the College, one approved Dr. Jacob’s 
teaching, one was neutral, and three were adverse. The complaints 
of these three varied: one student found him cynical, another 
genial; one found him too inclined to talk of himself, another not; 
but all three reported little profit or inspiration from the course. 
Counsel to the College also presented three additional letters from 
students, all adverse to Dr. Jacob. Reference has already been 
made to the adverse but unparticularized judgment of the special 
investigator and to the letters submitted by Dr. Jacob, of which 
fourteen out of fifteen were favorable. 

Of Dr. Jacob’s personality as man and as colleague, members 
of the Tenure Committee uniformly held adverse opinions, save 
for one who, despite having voted against Dr. Jacob, felt insuffi- 
ciently informed to have an opinion. Eleven faculty members, 
not members of the Department of Speech nor of the Tenure Com- 
mittee, spoke in his favor; four, against. Of six others, who 
seemed neutral and objective in general attitude toward the case, 
four expressed favorable judgments. The extreme of adverse 
opinion was expressed by a few who found Dr. Jacob vainglorious, 
boastful, given to exaggerating his merits, and opinionated. 
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Others, however, contradicted these sentiments with great vigor, 
holding Dr. Jacob to be modest and well balanced. Testimony was 
general to his ease and charm in casual social intercourse; the ob- 
jections, when they occurred, seemed to be directed to his attitude 
in more serious discussion. The question was put to various fac- 
ulty members whether Dr. Jacob had in any way deteriorated in 
the latter years of his service at Smith College. Five thought he 
had deteriorated, eleven thought he had not. None of those who 
in the Investigating Committee’s opinion were objective in general 
attitude toward the case thought that action leading to removal 
would have been taken against Dr. Jacob if his tenure had been 
conceded; only one of this group would have desired such action, 
and this witness did not regard Dr. Jacob as unfit for college 
teaching. Four members of the Faculty who had served as mem- 
bers of the Tenure and Promotion Committee in earlier years were 
asked whether Dr. Jacob’s applications for promotion had been 
given serious consideration; three of the four said, “Yes.” In the 
whole group of faculty witnesses, a few were positive that the re- 
organization of the Theatre Department was the prime cause of 
the action taken with regard to the Department of Speech; a 
large majority felt that some kind of reorganization of the latter 
department was called for. It is true that few students elected 
Dr. Jacob’s advanced courses during the twelve years such courses 
were offered, and that his grades tended to be high. It is not clear 
that he was unique in either respect. 

The two professors of speech who were members of the Investi- 
gating Committee spent some seven hours with Dr. Jacob in dis- 
cussion of professional topics. They do not credit the charge that 
Dr. Jacob is not prepared to teach speech. Dr. Jacob, like Pro- 
fessor Mabie and two members of the Investigating Committee, 
belongs to the generation which saw the advanced study of speech 
develop and which was, of necessity, self-taught in a way in which 
no younger teacher of the subject need be. These investigators do 
not value highly Dr. Jacob’s photographs of the intra-oral cavities, 
and think he was ill-advised to undertake the problem; nor would 
they recommend him for the teaching of graduate students of 
speech. But they regard him as creditably alert to and fairly well 
informed upon professional problems and sufficiently active in 
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the appropriate associations, although they have doubts concerning 
his qualifications for a department chairmanship. They regard 
his published dissertation, his two articles in the Quarterly Fournal 
of Speech, his single article in the Fournal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, and the dozen others in the Sewanee Review, the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, and in other journals as suitable to a 
teacher of speech with a specialization in the oral interpretation of 
literature. They note that some, but not all, of these writings are 
on the level of literary journalism rather than of scholarship and 
that all but one are dated before 1931. They believe Dr. Jacob’s 
attitude toward students and toward student activities in theatre 
and in public discussion to be sympathetic; they are not surprised 
at his note of disillusion and hopelessness about the local situation. 
Dr. Jacob is not without idiosyncrasies—the most marked being 
his reference to creative writings which he will not specify and, in 
talking with the Committee, a self-protective dialectic not un- 
natural in the circumstances. These investigators think a capable 
department chairman, willing to take reasonable pains, would 
have been able to find useful channels for Dr. Jacob’s abilities. 

Though primarily charged to clarify the facts surrounding the 
discontinuance of Dr. Jacob’s services at Smith College, the In- 
vestigating Committee gave attention also to the treatment of the 
four others who after long service were separated from the Faculty. 
One of these was interviewed; with another there was corre- 
spondence. At the request of the Committee Dr. Davis furnished 
supplementary information concerning these four. One of the 
four desired no hearing; another was afforded a hearing prior to 
the Tenure Committee’s decision. The remaining two had hear- 
ings after the Tenure Committee had reached an adverse decision. 
In the case of one of these the hearing brought no change of de- 
cision. In the case of the other, who had reached the age of fifty- 
seven and had served Smith College for twenty-two years, not 
without promotions and increases of salary, the Tenure Committee 
recommended to the Trustees the grant of a pension of approxi- 
mately half salary until the age of sixty-five, and this recommenda- 
tion was ratified by the Board of Trustees. 

In the light of the facts set forth in this report with regard to the 
case of Dr. Jacob, the Investigating Committee concluded that 
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the “non-reappointment” of Dr. Jacob was actually a dismissal, 
and one which violated the principles of academic tenure generally 
observed in accredited institutions. It found that the dismissal, 
though three times considered by appropriate agencies of Smith 
College, was never considered with due care for an objective and 
two-sided examination of the facts concerning Dr. Jacob’s com- 
petence and that a proper examination, had one been made, would 
in all probability have led the examiners to a decision favorable to 
Dr. Jacob. The national officers of this Association, responsible 
for its work relating to academic freedom and tenure, concur in 
these findings of the Investigating Committee. 


In a letter in which he commented on the tentative report of the 
Investigating Committee, Dr. Davis presented the viewpoint that 
the termination of the services of Dr. Jacob as a member of the 
Faculty of Smith College should be regarded not as a dismissal 
but rather as a failure to reappoint. In support of this viewpoint 


he referred to a distinction made in the 1925 Conference Statement 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure between “‘a temporary or short- 
term appointment” and “‘a permanent or long-term appointment,” 
insisting that Dr. Jacob’s status on the Faculty of Smith College 
should have been regarded by the Association as that of a teacher 
on ‘“‘a temporary or short-term appointment.’”’ Committee A 
wishes to comment briefly on this contention of Dr. Davis. 

The 1925 Conference Statement was formulated by representa- 
tives of a number of associations interested in the welfare of higher 
education in order to clarify good academic practice with reference 
to academic freedom and tenure. The representatives of these asso- 
ciations, particularly of the Association of American Colleges and 
of the American Association of University Professors, have been 
called upon from time to time to interpret the provisions of this 
statement of principles just as the courts are called upon to inter- 
pret the provisions of constitutions and statutes in cases and con- 
troversies under consideration. In the interpretation of any docu- 
ment it is elementary that the specific provision involved should 
be considered not as an isolated statement out of its context but as 
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a part of the whole of the document and in the light of the history 
and the purpose of the entire document. The purpose of the prin- 
ciples of tenure set forth in the 1925 Conference Statement and in 
its successor, the 1940 Statement of Principles, is to insure continu- 
ous tenure for all qualified teachers after a probationary period of 
reasonable length. The ultimate interest subserved by these 
principles is the welfare of higher education and of the public. 
Tenure is a means to certain ends: specifically (1) freedom of 
teaching and research and (2) a sufficient degree of economic se- 
curity to make the profession attractive to men and women of 
ability. In the light of these criteria the phrase ‘‘a temporary or 
short-term appointment” has been interpreted to mean a proba- 
tionary appointment for beginning teachers, the terms of which 
give notice to the teacher that the appointment is probationary. 
The reasonableness of this interpretation becomes evident when we 
consider the implications of the alternative, namely, a series of 
short-term appointments for teachers, each appointment proba- 
tionary in character irrespective of the experience or other quali- 
fications of the teacher. Such a system of faculty appointments 
would defeat tenure. It would enable the Administration of any 
college or university to withhold continuous tenure from experi- 
enced teachers, thus making it impossible to achieve the significant 
ends of tenure and thereby jeopardizing the welfare of higher 
education as a whole. That this interpretation was made also at 
Smith College is evidenced by statements in the preamble of the 
Smith College code of tenure and promotion quoted in full earlier in 
this report. The pertinent statements are: 


. . .It has been our aim to codify the existing practice, which is 
based not so much upon legal tenure as upon “presumption of 
tenure.” 

. . Your committee recommends in effect that any member of 
the faculty, from instructor on, who shall have served the college 
continuously for six years, and is reappointed for a seventh year, 
shall enjoy tenure of office thereafter. In practice this means that 
a department will have six years in which to decide whether a new 
appointee shall be dropped or added to the permanent staff with 
full tenure, either with or without promotion. Investigation will 
show this is, with but few exceptions, the basis of “presumption 
of tenure” at Smith and other advanced institutions. 
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As the facts in this report show, the dismissal of Dr. Jacob and 
of other members of the Faculty resulted from the adoption at 
Smith College of a tenure code which, as interpreted and applied, 
placed many of the experienced and mature members of the Faculty 
on probation. Prior to the adoption of this local tenure code, the 
Administration of the College had been guided by the principles of 
tenure generally observed in accredited institutions as set forth 
in the 1925 Conference Statement, principles that carried the en- 
dorsement of the Association of American Colleges, the American 
Association of University Professors, and other educational or- 
ganizations interested in higher education. In the observance of 
these principles the record of the previous Administration of 
Smith College was excellent. This record shows that the late Dr. 
Neilson, who had served Smith College for twenty-two years, be- 
lieved in these principles and observed them. On this point a 
statement made by Mr. Stevenson at the hearing given Dr. Jacob 
by the Trustee Committee is pertinent. On that occasion, with 
reference to what had been described by a representative of the 
Association as “‘generally accepted principles observed in practice 
for a quarter of a century or more. . .,”” Mr. Stevenson said: ‘“‘Of 
course, we have at Smith College always observed the things which 
you are talking about informally to the very best of our honest 
ability. . .. I have been a Trustee there for twenty-two years, and 
if any body of Trustees ever understood accepted practices and 
did their faithful best to live up to them, we have.” In this con- 
nection it is not irrelevant that Dr. Neilson did not favor the 
adoption of a local tenure code for Smith College. 


Some members of the Faculty of Smith College protested the 
Association’s intervention with reference to the dismissal of Dr. 
Jacob and of other experienced members of the Faculty on the 
ground that the tenure code, pursuant to which these dismissals 
were made, had been formulated and adopted democratically, i. ¢., 
by action of the Faculty. In this connection the following para- 
graph is quoted from a letter of the Association’s Secretariat to a 
member of the Faculty of the College, who had written indicating 
* that he believed the fact that the dismissals in question had been 
made pursuant to “‘a faculty plan” and had been carried out by fac- 
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ulty action should remove them from the purview of the Associa- 
tion: 


The fact that the dismissal of a teacher is effectuated by faculty 
action, pursuant to “‘a faculty plan” rather than by action of the 
administration, is irrelevant as regards the propriety of the dis- 
missal. When a faculty acts with reference to academic tenure, 
the principles of good academic practice apply just as they apply 
to actions of administrative officers affecting tenure. The prin- 
ciples of academic freedom and tenure are for the protection of 
individual teachers. In that respect these principles are analogous 
to the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the United States. 
The Bill of Rights in our constitutional system is intended to pro- 
tect the individual against infringements of certain rights believed 
to be too important to be invaded even in accordance with the will 
of the majority. Thus, the Bill of Rights places restrictions upon 
the freedom of the majority to do what it wishes, and to that ex- 
tent places a limitation upon the democratic process. Principles 
of academic freedom and tenure are likewise intended to protect 
individual rights, rights relating to tenure, even against the action 
of a majority of a teacher’s colleagues. To put the matter in 
specific context, the majority of the Smith College faculty can err 
in judgment or depart from recognized principles just as could the 
administrative officers of the College acting independently of the 
faculty. In the light of these considerations, if our investigation of 
the Smith College tenure situation should disclose that the faculty 
action with reference to the dismissal of Professor Cary Jacob and 
other members of the faculty and with reference to tenure regula- 
tions was not in accord with good academic practice, the Associa- 
tion would be justified in bringing the facts of the total situation 
to the attention of the members es Jr profession. 


Since the intervention of the Association in the situation de- 
scribed in this report, the tenure code of Smith College has been 
amended to bring it into harmony in most essential respects with 
the principles of academic freedom and tenure as formulated in 
the 1925 Conference Statement and in its successor, the 1940 
Statement of Principles. This development is encouraging but it 
does not compensate for the personal tragedy, the social waste, 
and the lowering of professional morale that resulted from the 
termination of the services of experienced and mature teachers and 
from the fear of dismissal on the part of other experienced and 
mature members of the Faculty of the College. 
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Approved for publication by Committee A on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure. 
Epwarp C. KIRKLAND, Chairman 


The personnel of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure is as follows: William E. Britton, University of Illinois; El- 
liott E. Cheatham, Columbia University; Thomas D. Cope, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; F. S. Deibler, Northwestern University; 
F. L. Griffin, Reed College; Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary; 
A. M. Kidd, University of California; E. C. Kirkland, Bowdoin 
College, Chairman; W.T. Laprade, Duke University; Robert P. 
Ludlum, Associate Secretary; J. M. Maguire, Harvard University; 
S. A. Mitchell, University of Virginia; DR Scott, University of 
Missouri; George P. Shannon, University of Alabama; John Q. 
Stewart, Princeton University; R. C. Tolman, California Institute 
of Technology; Laura A. White, University of Wyoming; and 
Quincy Wright, University of Chicago. 
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STATEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES 


Preratory Nore: In 1925, at a conference called by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, there was formulated a statement of 
principles concerning academic freedom and tenure. Participating 
in this conference were representatives of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the American Council on Education, the Association 
of American Colleges, the Association of American Universities, 
the Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, and the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities. The statement of princi- 
ples formulated and agreed upon in this conference, known as the 
1925 Conference Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
was endorsed by the Association of American Colleges in 1925, by 
the American Association of University Professors in 1926, and was 


reaffirmed by the Association of American Colleges in 1935. 
Since 1934 representatives of the American Association of Uni- 
e 


versity Professors and of the Association of American Colleges 
have met in joint conferences to consider the problems and the 
‘re ages of academic freedom and tenure. At a conference in 

larch, 1936 it was agreed that, in view of certain shortcomings in 
the 1925 Conference Statement, the two Associations should under- 
take the task of restating these principles. Pursuant to this agree- 
ment three joint conferences were held: on October 4, 1937, Janu- 
ary 22, 1938, and October 17-18, 1938. In the October, 1938 con- 
ference a revised statement of principles was agreed upon. This 
revised statement was endorsed by the American Association of 
University Professors in December, 1938 and with several amend- 
ments by the Association of American Colleges in January, 1940. 
These amendments necessitated further consideration of the 1938 
Statement by the representatives of the two Associations. At a 
joint conference held on November 7-8, 1940 a consensus was again 
reached and the 1940 Statement of Principles was agreed upon. 
This statement of principles was endorsed by the Association of 
American Colleges on January 9, 1941, by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges on February 22, 1941, and by the 
American Association of University Professors on December 28, 
1941. 
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1925 Conference Statement 
Academic Freedom 


(a) A university or college may not place any restraint upon the 
teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon the 
amount of time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to prevent 
undue interference with teaching duties. 

(b) A university or college may not impose any limitation upon 
the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject in the 
classroom or in addresses and publications outside the college, ex- 
cept in so far as the necessity of adapting instruction to the needs 
of immature students, or, in the case of institutions of a denomina- 
tional or partisan character, specific stipulations in advance, fully 
understood and accepted by both parties, limit the scope and char- 
acter of instruction. 

(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside his own field of study. 
The teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his position 
by introducing into the classroom provocative discussions of irrele- 
vant subjects not within the field of his study. 

(d) A university or college should recognize that the teacher in 
speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects be- 
yond the scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely the 
same freedom and is subject to the same responsibility as attach to 
all other citizens. If the extra-mural utterances of a teacher should 
be such as to raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his posi- 
tion, the question should in all cases be submitted to an appropri- 
ate committee of the faculty of which he is a member. It should 
be clearly understood that an institution assumes no responsibility 
for views expressed by members of its staff; and teachers should, 
when necessary, take pains to make it clear that they are expressing 
only their personal opinions. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college 
and teacher. 
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(b) Termination of a temporary or short-term appointment 
should always be possible at the expiration of the term by the mere 
act of giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The decision 
to terminate should always be taken, however, in conference with 
the department concerned, and might well be subject to approval 
by a faculty or council committee or by the faculty or council. It 
is desirable that the question of appointments for the ensuing year 
be taken up as early as possible. Notice of the decision to termi- 
nate should be given in ample time to allow the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to secure a new position. The extreme limit for such notice 
should not be less than three months before the expiration of the 
academic year. The teacher who proposes to withdraw should also 
give notice in ample time to enable the institution to make a new 
appointment. 


(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the college. Excep- 
tions to this rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality or 
treason, when the facts are admitted. In such cases summary dis- 
missal would naturally ensue. In cases where other offenses are 
charged, and in all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused 
teacher should always have the opportunity to face his accusers and 
to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment 
upon the case. In the trial of charges of professional incompetence 
the testimony of scholars in the same field, either from his own or 
from other institutions, should always be taken. Dismissal for 
other reasons than immorality or treason should not ordinarily 
take effect in less than a year from the time the decision is 
reached. 


(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments be- 
cause of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, 
after every effort has been made to meet the need in other ways and 
to find for the teacher other employment in the institution. Situa- 
tions which make drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary 
should preclude expansions of the staff at other points at the same 
time, except in extraordinary circumstances. 
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1940 Statement of Principles 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understanding 
and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement upon 
procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. Institutions 
of higher education are conducted for the common good and not to 
further the interest of either the individual teacher! or the institu- 
tion as a whole. The common good depends upon the free search 
for truth and its free exposition. 


Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching as- 
pect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 


Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of 
teaching and research and of extra-mural activities, and (2) A suffi- 
cient degree of economic security to make the profession attrac- 
tive to men and women of ability. Freedom and economic se- 
curity, hence tenure, are indispensable to the success of an institu- 
tion in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society. 


Academic Freedom 


(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in the 
publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance of 
his other academic duties; but research for pecuniary return should 
be based upon an understanding with the authorities of the institu- 
tion. 


(b) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in dis- 
cussing his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into 
his teaching controversial matter which has no relation to his sub- 
ject. Limitations of academic freedom because of religious or other 
aims of the institution should be clearly stated in writing at the 
time of the appointment. 


(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 


1 The word “teacher” as used in this document is understood to include the inves- 
tigator who is attached to an academic institution without teaching duties. 
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learned profession, and an officer of an educational institution. 
When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from insti- 
tutional censorship or discipline, but his special position in the com- 
munity imposes special obligations. As a man of learning and an 
educational officer, he should remember that the public may judge 
his profession and his institution by his utterances. Hence he 
should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate re- 
straint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and should 
make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokes- 
man, 


Academic Tenure 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period teachers or in- 
vestigators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and their 
services should be terminated only for adequate cause, except in the 
case of retirement for age, or under extraordinary circumstances 
because of financial exigencies. 


In the interpretation of this principle it is understood that the 
following represents acceptable academic practice: 


(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both institu- 
tion and teacher before the appointment is consummated. 


(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time in- 
structor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not ex- 
ceed seven years, including within this period full-time service in all 
institutions of higher education; but subject to the proviso that 
when, after a term of probationary service of more than three years 
in one or more institutions, a teacher is called to another institution 
it may be agreed in writing that his new appointment is for a pro- 
bationary period of not more than four years, even though thereby 
the person’s total probationary period in the academic profession is 
extended beyond the normal maximum of seven years. Notices 
should be given at least one year prior to the expiration of the pro- 
bationary period, if the teacher is not to be continued in service 
after the expiration of that period. 


(3) During the probationary period a teacher should have the 
academic freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 


— 
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(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the 
dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term 
appointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty 
committee and the governing board of the institution. In all 
cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should be 
informed before the hearing in writing of the charges against him 
and should have the opportunity to be heard in his own defense 
by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He should be per- 
mitted to have with him an adviser of his own choosing who may 
act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic record of the 
hearing available to the parties concerned. In the hearing of 
charges of incompetence the testimony should include that of 
teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from other insti- 
tutions. Teachers on continuous appointment who are dismissed 
for reasons not involving moral turpitude should receive their sal- 
aries for at least a year from the date of notification of dismissal 
whether or not they are continued in their duties at the institution. 


(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because of finan- 
cial exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


At the conference of representatives of the American Association of University 
Professors and of the Association of American Colleges on November 7-8, 1940 the 
following interpretations of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure were agreed upon: 


1. That its operation should not be retroactive. 


2. That all tenure claims of teachers appointed prior to the endorsement should be 
determined in accordance with the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 


If the administration of a college or university feels that a teacher has not ob- 
served the admonitions of Paragraph (c) of the section on Academic Freedom 
and believes that the extra-mural utterances of the teacher have been such as to 
raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his position, it may proceed to file 
charges under Paragraph (a) (4) of the section on Academic Tenure. In press- 
ing such charges the administration should remember that teachers are citizens 
and should be accorded the freedom of citizens. In such cases the administra- 
tion must assume full responsibility and the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges are free to make an inves- 
tigation. 


1929 STATEMENT CONCERNING RESIGNATIONS 


Statement Concerning Resignations, 1929 


The following statement was approved at the 1929 Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association of University Professors: 

Any provision in regard to notification of resignation by a col- 
lege teacher will naturally depend on the conditions of tenure in the 
institution. If a college asserts and exercises the right to dismiss, 
promote, or change salary at short notice, or exercises the discre- 
tion implied by annual contacts, it must expect that members of its 
staff will feel under no obligations beyond the legal requirements of 
theircontracts. If,on the other hand, the institution undertakes to 
comply with the tenure specifications approved by the Association 
of American Colleges, it would seem appropriate for the members 
of the staff to act in accordance with the following provision: 


1. Notification of resignation by a college teacher ought, in 
general, to be early enough to obviate serious embarrassment to 
the institution, the length of time necessarily varying with the 
circumstances of his particular case. 

2. Subject to this general principle it would seem appropriate 
that a professor or an associate professor should ordinarily give 


not less than four months’ notice and an assistant professor or in- 
structor not less than three months’ notice. 

3. In regard to offering appointments to men in the service of 
other institutions, it is believed that an informal inquiry as to 
whether a teacher would be willing to consider transfer under speci- 
fied conditions may be made at any time and without previous 
consultation with his superior, with the understanding, however, 
that if a definite offer follows he will not accept it without giving 
such notice as is indicated in the preceding provisions. He is at 
liberty to ask his superior officers to reduce, or waive, the notifica- 
tion requirements there specified, but he should be expected to 
conform to their decision on these points. 

4. Violation of these provisions may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the officers of the Association with the possibility of subse- 
quent publication in particular cases after the facts are duly estab- 


lished. 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed 
from this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations: 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee April, 1944 
(October, 1943 Bulletin, pp. 550-580) 

West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania December, 1935 
(March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, December, 1940 
Washington (October, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 471-475) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 
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New York State Regional Meeting, May 11, 1946 


The Chapter of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors of the New York State College for Teachers at Albany will 
be host at an all-day conference at the College on Saturday, May 
11. Members of the Association at nearby colleges and of the 
faculties of the New York State Teachers Colleges have been in- 
vited to attend. Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary of 
the Association, will address the group in the morning. After 
luncheon a choral speaking group will entertain the guests in one 
of the college residence halls. The afternoon meeting will consist 
of a panel discussion on ‘Permanent Contributions to College 
Teaching Offered by Training in the Armed Forces.” The con- 
ference will close with a tea. 

J. Westey Cuitpers, Secretary 


Cornell College 


The high point of the Chapter’s history was the visit of Dr. 
Ralph E. Himstead, the General Secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, on January 28. 

Dr. Himstead was for five years, from 1919 to 1924, a member of 
the Faculty of this institution. In appreciation of his services 
to the College and his scholarly and professional attainments, 
Cornell College conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws at an all-College Convocation in King Memorial Chapel 
on the morning of January 28. President Russell D. Cole, one of 
Dr. Himstead’s former students, conferred the degree. Dr. 
Himstead was presented by Professor C. F. Littell, a member of 
the national Council of the Association. The Convocation ad- 
dress by Dr. Himstead was directed to the topic, “Scholarship and 
Citizenship in 1946,” and contained much wholesome advice for 
both teachers and students. 
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In the evening the Cornell Chapter was host to guests represent- 
ing the Chapters at the State University of lowa at lowa City, and 
Coe College at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Dr. Himstead spoke at 
length at this evening gathering on the topic, ““The Association 
and the Professors.”” He also gave some timely advice to the 
administrative officers who were present. Dr. Himstead has the 
art of making clear the réle of the Association in the scheme of 
higher education in America. 

At Cornell College the membership of the Association has for 
many years been almost 100% of the eligible members of the 
Faculty. Meetings are held at regular intervals for the discussion 
of problems of importance to the College and to hear reports of 
general educational interest from teachers in the several dis- 
ciplines. C. F. Secretary 


Kent State University 


Beginning with the academic year 1945-1946 the Chapter in- 
augurated a system of committees on the following subjects: (1) 
Aims and Policies; (2) Program; (3) Membership; (4) Production 
and Research; (5) Instructional Practices—Methods for Improv- 
ing Instruction, Education Outside the Curriculum, Philosophy 
of Education for Kent State University, and Experimentation; 
(6) Faculty Relationships and Promotion—Publicity, Alumni Con- 
tacts, High School Contacts, and Departmental Institutes; and (7) 
Faculty Welfare. Each of these committees has approximately 
seven members. Each member of the Chapter is on one or more 
Committees. At the beginning of the year the Committee on 
Aims and Policies set up a general plan for the year’s work which 
was then referred to the Program Committee for detailed study. 
The program agreed upon for the present academic year is as 
follows: December 10, Function of the Association Nationally and 
Reports on Activities of Other Chapters; January 14, Production 
and Research; February 11, Field Relations and Publicity; March 
11, Improvements in Instruction; April 8, Report of Committee 
on Faculty Welfare; May 16, Résumé of Year’s Work and Address 
by Dr. George A. Bowman, President of the University. 

James N. Secretary 
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Lincoln University 


The Lincoln University Chapter of the Association celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of its founding at Jefferson City, Missouri, 
on January 24, 1946, with Dr. Frederick S. Deibler, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Northwestern University and former Presi- 
dent of the Association, in attendance as guest of honor and speaker. 

The Chapter, founded in 1935, postponed its celebration until 
January in order to have Dr. Deibler as guest speaker. Dr. 
Deibler addressed the student body at a special convocation in 
Page Auditorium on the afternoon of January 24, his topic being 
“Trained Leadership: A Challenge to College Students.” Stat- 
ing that never before has youth been faced with as many challenges 
as today, Dr. Deibler said, ““What you do with your opportunities 
will determine what kind of leadership we may expect in the 
future.... There is still room for achievement. There are just as 
many worth-while things to be done in the world as at any time 
before.” He stated that getting information was not the end of 
education, but that the college course by providing contact with 
the learning of the past should provide mental stimulus for meeting 
current problems. He further asserted that the student should get 
from the college course a respect for intellectual integrity, for 
accuracy in reporting findings, and an understanding of the scien- 
tific method. 

Following the convocation Dr. Deibler met with the Program 
and Budget Committee and the Faculty-Administration Relations 
Committee of the Chapter to discuss local problems of the Associa- 
tion. 

The day’s activities were brought to a close with a dinner 
meeting held at the Jefferson City Community Center. Again 
Dr. Deibler was the speaker, addressing the Chapter and guests on 
“The Place of the American Association of University Professors 
Chapters in College and University Government.” “Teaching 
members of the staff should have a large part in determining the 
policies of educational institutions,” said Dr. Deibler, ‘‘and should 
not be regarded as subordinates of the President but as equals 
with the President and other administrative officers in a coopera- 
tive enterprise...faculty members must accept the responsi- 
bilities which go with this status.” 
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Guests in attendance at the dinner meeting included the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Dean of Lincoln University: Messrs. 
S. D. Scruggs, W. B. Jason, and E. E. Dawson, respectively; 
Professor C. F. Littell of Cornell College, a member of the National 
Council of the Association; and representatives of the University 
of Missouri Chapter and of the Stowe Teachers College Chapter of 
the Association. 

The Lincoln University Chapter was founded in 1935 with 11 
members and now has a membership of 34. In the ten years of 
its existence, the Chapter has sought to keep abreast of the larger 
problems of higher education in the nation, especially as these have 
been reflected in the activities and publications of the Association. 
At the same time it has sought to further the objectives of the 
Association locally by concentrating upon studies of direct concern 
to Lincoln University. In 1936 the Chapter undertook a study of 
Retirement, Annuities, Insurance, and Sabbatical Leave. Out of 
these studies grew certain recommendations which were submitted 
to the President and Board of Curators of Lincoln University. 
The same year, a tuition scholarship was established by the Chap- 
ter. This was continued until 1944 when it was replaced by an 
annual prize of $75.00 to be given to the highest ranking Senior for 
a four-year or equivalent period. 

In 1945 the Chapter undertook a critical analysis of portions of 
the 1942 Rules and Regulations of the University. This study is 
now being continued by the Educational Policies Committee of 
the University. 

The Chapter has recently sought salary raises for all teachers 
and workers of the institution to meet the increased cost of living 
since 1941. 

U.S. Maxwe Secretary 


Oberlin College 


The Chapter was privileged to have the General Secretary, 
Ralph E. Himstead, as guest speaker at its regular monthly meet- 
ing, January 25. After the Chapter dinner Dr. Himstead ad- 
dressed an open meeting to which all members of the general faculty 
were invited. His remarks emphasized the current and future 
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objectives, activities, and accomplishments of the Association 
with special emphasis on the need for more universal support of 
this professional organization. Especially enlightening were his 
analysis of the work of the Washington office and his description 
of the Association’s vigilance in safeguarding academic freedom 
and in furthering fair tenure practices. 

In the discussion following Dr. Himstead’s address the point 
was made that not all cases of academic freedom are tenure cases 
in that injustice is sometimes worked not through dismissal but by 
executive fiat that sentences the victim to ‘“‘wither on the vine” 
without promotions in rank or salary. The distinction between 
academic freedom and academic license was pointed out and the 
Chapter urged to continue its study of faculty salaries and the 
bases of promotion. A Chapter study of the problem of recruit- 
ment and early recognition of competent younger instructors was 
suggested. The Chapter is indebted to Dr. Himstead for his visit. 

Rocer M. Suaw, Secretary 


Representatives 


The following members represented the American Association of 
University Professors on the occasions indicated: 

Jewell Hughes Bushey (Hunter College) at the inauguration of 
Dr. Harold Taylor as President of Sarah Lawrence College, October 
21. 

Otis F. Curtis (Cornell University) at the inauguration of Dr. J. 
Edward Walters as President of Alfred University, November 16. 

Horace T. Houf (Ohio University) at the inauguration of Dr. 
William Allison Shimer as President of Marietta College, October 
20. 

A. Ladru Jensen (University of Utah) at the inauguration of Dr. 
Franklin Stewart Harris as President of Utah State Agricultural 
College, November 16. 

W. C. Korfmacher (St. Louis University) at the inauguration 
of Dr. Arthur Holly Compton as Chancellor of Washington 
University, February 22. 

C. F. Littell (Cornell College) at the inauguration of Dr. Byron 
Sharpe Hollinshead as President of Coe College, December 14. 

Robert Patton (Ohio State University) at the inauguration of 
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Dr. John Gordon Howard as President of Otterbein College, 
November 3. 

Ednah C. Scoles (Carnegie Institute of Technology) at the in- 
auguration of Dr. Paul Russell Anderson as President of Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, October 24. 

Lloyd M. Short (University of Minnesota) at the inauguration 
of Dr. Laurence McKinley Gould as President of Carleton College, 
October 16. 

Orin Tugman (University of Utah) at the inauguration of Dr. 
Howard S. McDonald as President of Brigham Young University, 
November 14. 

John A. Vieg (Pomona College) at the inauguration of Dr. 
George Henry Armacost as President of the University of Red- 
lands, November 4. 

George S. Warthen (Gettysburg College) at the convocation on 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of Wilson College, October 13. 

Ralph E. Himstead participated in the Twenty-third Annual 
Institute of Administrative Officers of Higher Educational Institu- 
tions, which was held at the University of Chicago, July 5-6, 1945. 


He spoke on the subject ‘‘Faculty Participation in Institutional 
Government.” Dr. Himstead also participated in the Twenty- 
third Annual Conference of the Association of Governing Boards of 
State Universities and Allied Institutions, held at Columbus, 
Ohio, on November 15-17, 1945. His subject on this occasion 
was “Higher Education with Special Reference to Academic 
Freedom.” 


A LETTER TO THE MEMBERSHIP 


Apropos of the Association’s Membership and Work 


Dear Colleagues: 


On January 1 of this year the membership of the Association 
reached the largest figure in its history, 17,970. This figure repre- 
sents a net increase during 1945 of 1060 members. This increase 
in the membership, despite the vicissitudes of wartime conditions, 
is most encouraging. It was due in large part to the fact that many 
members, realizing that the Association is not an entity separate 
and distinct from the membership but is the membership, have 
personally invited their colleagues to become nominees for member- 
ship. Many chapters have also been active in increasing the 
Association’s membership. Since the American Association of 
University Professors is neither endowed nor subsidized but de- 
pends for its revenue for its regular work entirely upon the income 
from membership dues, the size of the membership is a matter of 
very practical importance. 

The size of the Association’s membership is also important as 
regards the extent of the acceptance by the profession of the prin- 
ciples of the Association, for the Association is a strong or a weak 
organization “in being” as well as “in action.” Essential to the 
growth and the influence of the Association, therefore, is the 
cooperation of its members and chapters in developing the mem- 
bership. 

With the increase in the membership of the Association during 
recent years, there has also been a great increase in the demands 
made upon it for service to the profession. As a result the volume 
of the work of the Association’s central office has become so large 
that it has not been possible for the staff of this office to keep 
abreast of it. The work load of the central office during recent 
years has involved the consideration annually of more than 50,000 
incoming letters and participation in approximately 400 confer- 
ences and in numerous meetings of other educational organiza- 
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tions and of governmental agencies, notably the Department of 
State. Approximately 15,000 of the 50,000 letters referred to 
above are in connection with the professional work of the Associa- 
tion, v#z., faculty-administration relationships, academic freedom 
and tenure, teaching loads, criteria for promotion, salaries and 
salary schedules, leaves of absence, sabbatical leaves, teaching 
standards, professional ethics, the réle of faculties in institutional 
government, etc. This correspondence cannot be delegated to the 
staff of secretarial assistants, as can most of the organizational 
correspondence, but must be handled personally by Dr. Ludlum 
and/or myself. Occasionally Dr. Ludlum and I are also called 
upon to participate in investigations, hearings, and mediatory 
negotiations in various parts of the country in connection with 
the work of the Association relating to academic freedom and 
tenure and faculty-administration relationships. 

From all indications the work of this office will continue to in- 
crease, in part because of the larger membership of the Association, 
but primarily because the advice and the counsel of the Association 
are being sought more frequently with reference to the policies 
and problems of the profession not only by members and other 
teachers but also by administrators and governing boards of 
colleges and universities. This development is encouraging, and 
provision must be made to meet adequately the opportunities for 
usefulness and influence thus being presented. To do so will neces- 
sitate an increase of the personnel, both professional and secre- 
tarial, in the Association’s central office, which heretofore the As- 
sociation’s membership did not warrant. The increase in the 
membership during recent years should enable the Association to 
begin making provision to meet this need. To meet adequately 
present service demands, however, the Association should have a 
membership of at least 30,000, and to enable it to function com- 
prehensively for the profession there should be a membership of 
between 50,000 and 60,000. 

We of the central office regret our present inability to handle 
all of our work with promptitude and our inability to keep abreast 
of our correspondence. With reference to this matter, we bespeak 
the understanding of the membership until such time as the per- 
sonnel of this office is adequate to cope with the work load. We 
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wish, however, to assure the membership that all letters addressed 
to this office are promptly considered, even though a reply may be 
delayed, and that all are acted upon as promptly as possible, due 
consideration being given to the relative importance to the pro- 
fession of the various demands pressing for consideration. The 
membership’s understanding of the present limitations of the 
Association is essential to the Association’s welfare and will be 
deeply appreciated. 
Yours sincerely, 

Ratpu E. Himsreap, General Secretary 

March 15, 1946 


Nomination forms for membership in the 
American Association of University Professors and 
literature concerning the nature, purposes, and 
work of the Association may be procured from 


the Association’s central office, 1155 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
For Years Ending December 31, 1944 and December 31, 1945 


RECEIPTS 1944 1945 
Bulletin Subscriptions and Sales................... 1,209.78 1,414.38 
395.50 487.10 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Salary of General Secretary...................005: $ 9,200.00 $ 9,600.00 
Salary of Associate 4,500.00 §,000.00 
Stationery and Supplies (including Printing and 

629.52 653.13 


Postage and Express 


Taxes, Insurance, and Auditor 


Bulletin Printing and Mailing..................... 9,884.68 11,453.06 
Committee E 116.43 174.30 
265.29 47-45 
54.54 72.80 


American Council on Education................... 


Total Disbursements, Current Account........... $55,836.91 $59,618.87 


Total Receipts 
Rent 3,660.00 3,840.00 
100.00 100.00 
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Summary of Cash and Fund Accounts for the Year 1945 


Checking Account, American Security and 
Trust Company: 


Balance January 1, 1945 298. 
Current Receipts 65,012.99 $68,311.09 


Deduct: 
Current Disbursements $59,618. 87 
i 2,500.00 62,118. 


Balance Available December 31, 1945 


Savings Account, Harvard Trust Company: 
Balance, January 1, 1945 (No change during the year) 
Life Membership Fund, Harvard Trust 
Company: 
Balance January 1, 1945........... bia 
— added in 1945 


tal 
(New of the Life Membership Fund was 
transferred to current income in 1945 
pending a revision of the rates.) 


United States War Savings Bonds Owned: 
Purchased in 1943 
Purchased in 1944 
Purchased in 1945 


$42,110.85 


Fiorence P. Lewis, Treasurer 
Certificate of the Auditor 


I have audited the accounts and records of the American Association of University 
Professors for the year ending December 31, 1945. In my opinion the foregoing 
statement of cash receipts and disbursements and the summary of cash and fund 
accounts correctly show the results of operations and the change in the cash and 
fund accounts of the Association for the year 1945. 


(Signed) Richard N. Owens 
Certified Public Accountant, Illinois, 1923 


915.89 
$10,000.00 
12,500.00 
2,500.00 
4 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I—Name and Object 


1. The name of this Association shall be the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

2. Its object shall be to facilitate a more effective cooperation 
among teachers and investigators in universities and colleges, and 
in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion of the 
interests of higher education and research, and in general to in- 
crease the usefulness and advance the standards and ideals of the 
profession. 


Article II—Membership 


1. There shall be four classes of membership: Active, Junior, 
Associate, and Emeritus. 

2. Active Members. Any university or college teacher or in- 
vestigator who holds a position of teaching or research in a univer- 
sity or college in the United States or Canada, or in the discretion 
of the Council in an American-controlled institution situated 
abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade, may be nomi- 
nated for Active membership in the Association. 

3. Junior Members. Any person who is, or within the past five 
years has been, a graduate student may be nominated for Junior 
membership. Junior Members shall be transferred to Active 
membership as soon as they become eligible. 

4. Associate Members. Any member who ceases to be eligible 
for Active or Junior membership because his work has become 
primarily administrative may be transferred with the approval of 
the Council to Associate membership. 

5. Emeritus Members. Any Active Member retiring for age 
from a position in teaching or research may be transferred, at his 
own request and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus 
membership. 

6. Associate, Emeritus, and Junior Members shall have the 


— 
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right of attendance at annual meetings of the Association without 
the right to vote or hold office. 

7. The Council shall have power to construe the foregoing pro- 
visions governing eligibility for membership. 


Article 11I—Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a General Secretary, and 
a Treasurer. 

2. The term of office of the President and the Vice-Presidents 
shall be two years, that of the elective members of the Council 
three years, ten elective members retiring annually. The terms of 
office of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and of the members of 
the Council shall expire at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting, or if a meeting of the Council is held after and in connec- 
tion with the Annual Meeting, at the close of the last session of the 
Council, or thereafter on the election of successors. 

3. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the elective mem- 
bers of the Council shall be elected at the Annual Meeting by a 
proportional vote taken in the manner prescribed in Article X. 
Where there are more than two nominees for any office, the vote 
for that office shall be taken in accordance with the “‘single trans- 
ferable vote” system, i. ¢., on each ballot the member or delegate 
casting it shall indicate his preference by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., 
before the names of the nominees for each office; and in case no 
nominee receives a majority of first choices, the ballots of which- 
ever nominee for a particular office has the smallest number of first 
choices shall be distributed in accordance with the second choices 
indicated in each ballot; and thus the distribution of ballots for 
each office shall proceed until for each office one nominee secures a 
majority of the votes cast, whereupon such nominee shall be de- 
clared elected. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be 
elected by the Council. The Council shall have power to remove 
the General Secretary or the Treasurer on charges or on one year’s 
notice. The President, Vice-Presidents, and the retiring elective 
members of the Council shall not be eligible for immediate re-elec- 
tion to their respective offices. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
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President, the First Vice-President shall succeed to the office. 
In case of a vacancy in any other office, the Council shall have 
power to fill it for the remainder of the unexpired term, and, in the 
case of a Council member, the person so appointed, if the re- 
mainder of the term for which he is appointed is not more than two 
years, shall be eligible for subsequent immediate election for a full 
term. 


Article IV—Election of Members 


1. There shall be a Committee on Admission of Members, the 
number and mode of appointment of which shall be determined by 
the Council. 

2. Nominations for Active and Junior membership may be 
made to the General Secretary of the Association by any one Ac- 
tive Member of the Association. 

3. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to publish 
every nomination in the next following issue of the Bu//etin of the 
Association, and to transmit it to the Committee on Admission of 
Members. 

4. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the Committee on Admission of Members shall 
become members of the Association upon payment of the annual 
dues. No nomination shall be voted on, however, within thirty 
days after its publication in the Bulletin. 


Article V—The Council 


1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the General Secre- 
tary, together with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, 
with thirty elective members, constitute the Council of the Associa- 
tion, in which the responsible management of the Association and 
the control of its property shall be vested. On recommendation of 
the Council a former General Secretary of the Association who has 
held that position for ten years or more may by vote of the Associ- 
ation at the Annual Meeting be elected a life member of the Coun- 
cil. The President shall act as chairman of the Council. It shall 
have power to accept gifts of funds for endowment or current ex- 
penditures of the Association. 
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The Council shall be responsible for carrying out the general 
purposes of the Association as defined in the Constitution. It shall 
deal with questions of financial or general policy, with the time, 
place, and program of the Annual Meeting and of any special 
meetings of the Association. It shall publish in the Bulletin a 
record of each Council meeting. It shall have authority to delegate 
specific responsibility to an Executive Committee of not less than 
six members including the President and the First Vice-President, 
and to appoint otherccommittees to investigate and report on sub- 
jects germane to the purposes of the Association. (See By-Law 9.) 

3. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection with the 
Annual Meeting of the Association and at least at one other time 
during each year. The members present at any meeting duly called 
shall constitute a quorum. The Council may also transact business 
by letter ballot. 


Article VI—By-Laws 


By-Laws may be adopted at any Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion to become effective at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting which enacted them. 


Article VII—Dues, Termination of Membership 


1. Each Active Member shall pay four dollars and each Associ- 
ate or Junior Member shall pay three dollars to the Treasurer as 
annual dues. 

2. Emeritus Members shall pay no dues. 

3. Nonpayment of dues by an Active, Associate, or Junior 
Member for two years shall terminate membership, but in such a 
case a member may be reinstated by the Council on payment of 
arcears.! 

4. For proper cause a member may be suspended, or his mem- 
bership may be terminated, by a two-thirds vote of the Council at 
any regular or special meeting; but such member shall be notified 
of the proposed action, with the reasons therefor, at least four 

1 It has been voted by the Council that the Bulletin be discontinued at the end 


of one year and that, in case of subsequent reinstatement, payment be required for 
that year only. 


= 
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weeks in advance of the meeting and shall be given a hearing if he so 
requests. 

5. A member desiring to terminate his membership may do so 
by a resignation communicated to the General Secretary. 


Article VIII—Periodical 


The periodical shall be under the editorial charge of a committee 
appointed by the Council; copies of it shall be,sent to all members.! 


Article IX—Amendments 


1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the Active Members present and voting at any Annual Meeting, 
provided that on the request of one-fifth of these members a pro- 
portional vote shall be taken in a manner provided in Article X; 
and provided further that written notice of any proposed amend- 
ment shall be sent to the General Secretary by five Active Members 
of the Association not later than two months before the Annual 
Meeting. 

2. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to send a copy 
of all amendments thus proposed to the members of the Associa- 
tion at least one month before the Annual Meeting. 


Article X—Annual Meeting 


1. The Association shall meet annually, at such time and place 
as the Council may select, unless conditions created by war or other 
national emergency should make the holding of a meeting impos- 
sible, or unless the holding of a meeting would, in the opinion of the 
Council, impede the government in its efforts to cope with condi- 
tions created by war or other national emergency. 

2. The Active and Junior Members of the Association in each 
Chapter may elect one or more delegates to the Annual Meeting. 
At the Annual Meeting all members of the Association shall be en- 
titled to the privileges of the floor, but only Active Members to a 
vote. Questions shall ordinarily be determined by majority vote 


1 By vote of the Council, Emeritus Members who pay no dues may receive the 
Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 
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of the Active Members present and voting, but on request of one- 
fifth of these members a proportional vote shall be taken. When a 
proportional vote is taken, the accredited delegates from each 
Chapter shall be entitled to a number of votes equal to the number 
of Active Members in their respective Chapters, but any other Ac- 
tive Member not included in a Chapter thus represented shall be 
entitled to an individual vote. In case a Chapter has more than 
one delegate, the number of votes to which it is entitled shall be 
equally divided among the accredited delegates present and voting. 
The manner of voting at a special meeting of the Association shall 
be the same as for the Annual Meeting. 

3. Ifan Annual Meeting is omitted in accordance with the pro- 
vision in Section 1, the Council shall transact the general Annual 
Meeting business and shall conduct the annual election by mail. 
Such an election shall be by a proportional vote as described in Sec- 
tion 3 of Article ITT. 


Article XI—Chapters 


Whenever the Active Members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a Chapter of the Association. 
Each Chapter shall elect annually a President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), and such other officers as the 
Chapter may determine. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Chapter to report to the General Secretary of the Association 
the names of the officers of the Chapter. 


By-Laws 


1. Nomination for Office —After each Annual Meeting but not 
later than May 1, the President shall appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Council, a committee of not less than three 
members, not officers or other members of the Council, to present 
nominations for the offices to be filled at the next Annual Meeting. 
Before submitting his nominations for the Nominating Committee 
to the Council for approval, the President shall in a Council letter 
invite suggestions in writing from the members of the Council as 
to the membership of the Committee. In carrying on its work, the 
Committee shall seek advice from members of the Association, and 
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shall, unless otherwise directed by the Council, hold a meeting at 
Association expense to complete its list of nominees. 

For the purpose of securing suggestions for Council nominations, 
blank forms will be sent out to all members in January, to be re- 
turned to the Washington office for tabulation and reference to the 
Nominating Committee, each form to be filled in with the name of 
an Active Member connected with an institution located in that 
one of ten designated geographical districts formed on the basis of 
approximately equal Active membership in which the member sub- 
mitting the name resides. After receiving the tabulated list, the 
Nominating Committee, giving due regard to fields of professional 
interest, types of institutions, and suggestions received from mem- 
bers, shall prepare a list of twenty nominees for Council member- 
ship, two from each of the ten districts, provided that, before the 
inclusion of the names on the list of nominees, the consent of the 
nominees is secured. 

The ten districts are now as follows: 


District I: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Nova Scotia, 


Quebec. 

District II: | Conn., New York City, N. J. 

District III: Rest of N. Y., Eastern Pa. (including Wilson Col- 
lege on western border), Ontario. 

District IV: Md., Del., D. C., Va., Western Pa. (including Penn- 
sylvania State College on eastern border). 

District V: | Ohio, Mich. 

District VI: W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ky., Tenn., La., Miss., Ala., 
Ga., Fla., Puerto Rico. 

District VII: Ind., Ill., Wis. 

District VIII: Mo., Iowa, Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., Mont., Mani- 
toba, Alberta. 

District IX: Ark., Texas, Okla., Kans., Nebr., Wyo., Colo., N. 
Mex. 

District X: Ariz., Utah, Nev., Idaho, Wash., Oreg., Calif., Hawaii, 
Alaska, British Columbia. 


Changes in this list may be made by regular By-Law amendment or 
by Council action. 
Nominations made by the Nominating Committee shall be re- 
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ported to the General Secretary not later than September first. 
Nominations for members of the Council may also be made by pe- 
titions signed by not less than fifty Active Members of the Associa- 
tion resident within the district from which the Council member is 
to be chosen, provided that in determining the required number of 
signatures not more than ten of those signing a nominating petition 
shall be members of a single chapter. Nominations for the Presi- 
dency and the Vice-Presidencies may also be made by petition signed 
by not less than 150 Active Members of the Association, provided 
that in determining the required number of signatures not more 
than 15 of those signing the petition shall be members of a single 
chapter and not more than go shall be members of a single district. 
No member shall sign more than one petition. Petitions present- 
ing nominees shall be filed in the office of the General Secretary not 
later than November fifteenth. The names of the persons nomi- 
nated by the Nominating Committee, together with a brief biogra- 
phy of each nominee, shall be printed in the Autumn number of the 
Bulletin. The names of all nominees, including those nominated 
by the Nominating Committee, together with a brief biography of 
each nominee and a statement of the method of his nomination, 
shall be printed in the Winter number of the Bulletin. The General 
Secretary shall prepare printed official ballots containing the names 
and brief biographies of all nominees, and in each case a statement of 
the method of nomination, for use at the Annual Meeting. Should 
the Annual Meeting be scheduled for October or November instead 
of for December, the Nominating Committee shall report to the 
General Secretary not later than May 1 for publication in the 
Summer and Autumn issues of the Bu//etin and nominations by pe- 
tition shall be filed not later than September 15 for publication in 
the Autumn Bulletin. 

At the Annual Meeting, the nominations made in accordance 
with the foregoing procedure shall be voted upon by means of the 
official ballots, and no other nominations shall be permitted. The 
vote shall be taken in accordance with the provisions of Article III, 
Section 3 of the Constitution. The President shall have power to 
appoint official tellers to count the votes and report the result to 
the Annual Meeting. After the tellers have made their report they 
shall file the ballots cast with the General Secretary, who shall 
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keep them in the files of the Association for a period of at least one 
year. The Council of the Association shall have power to order a 
recount by a special committee appointed for the purpose whenever 
in the discretion of the Council such a recount seems advisable be- 
cause of doubt as to the accuracy of the tellers’ canvass of the bal- 
lots; and on the basis of such recount the Council shall have power 
to declare the final result of the voting. 

2. Council Meetings.—A special meeting of the Council shall be 
called by the President on the written request of at least eight mem- 
bers of the Council and notice of such meeting shall be mailed to 
every member two weeks in advance. 

3. Fiscal Year—The fiscal year of the Association shall extend 
from January 1 to December 31 of each year, inclusive. 

4. Chapters—The Council may allow the establishment in an 
institution of more than one Chapter if such action is deemed neces- 
sary on account of the geographical separation of different parts of 
the institution. 

A Chapter may invite to its meetings any person it desires who 
is not eligible for membership, such as administrative officers, 
those whose work cannot be classified as teaching or research, or 
members of the Association who are not members of the Chapter. 
It may establish annual dues of one dollar or less. A Chapter may 
exclude from Chapter meetings a member who has failed, after 
suitable notice, to pay lawfully established Chapter dues. If it 
seems desirable, a Chapter may meet with other chapters and with 
other local organizations. 

Chapters should not as such make recommendations to adminis- 
trative officers of their institutions on matters of individual ap- 
pointment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which would 
ordinarily come before the faculties for action, members of Chap- 
ters should in general act as members of faculties rather than in the 
name of the Chapter; but the Chapters as such may make recom- 
mendations to the faculty concerned. 

5. General Secretary —The General Secretary shall carry on the 
work of the Association and the Council under the general direction 
of the President, preparing the business for all meetings and keep- 
ing the records thereof. He shall conduct correspondence with the 
Council, Committees, and Chapters of the Association. He shall 
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collect the membership dues and any other sums due the Associa- 
tion and transfer them to the Treasurer. He shall have charge of 
the office of the Association and be responsible for its efficient and 
economical management. He shall be a member of the editorial 
committee of the official periodical. He may with the approval of 
the President delegate any of these duties to an Associate Secretary 
or Secretaries or Assistant Secretary or Secretaries appointed by 
the Council for that purpose. 

6. Treasurer —The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and de- 
posit the same in the name of the Association. He shall invest any 
funds not needed for current disbursements, as authorized by the 
Council or the Executive Committee. He shall pay all bills when 
approved as provided in By-Law 8. He shall make a report to the 
Association at the Annual Meeting and such other reports as the 
Council may direct. He may with the approval of the Council 
authorize an Assistant Treasurer to act in his stead. 

7. Salaries: Sureties—The General Secretary, the Associate 
or Assistant Secretaries, and the Treasurer shall be paid salaries 
determined by the Council and shall furnish such sureties as the 
Council may require. 

8. Payments.—Bills shall be approved for payment by the Gen- 
eral Secretary or in his absence by the President or Vice-President. 
Every bill of more than $100 shall require the approval of two of 
these officers. Any bill not falling within the budget for the year 
shall require authorization by the Executive Committee. 

9. Executive Committee—The Executive Committee shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Council. Before submitting his nominations to the Council for 
approval the President shall give the members of the Council an 
opportunity to submit in writing their suggestions as to the mem- 
bership of the Committee. The Executive Committee shall have 
immediate supervision of the financial management of the Associa- 
tion, employing an auditor annually and making investment of sur- 
plus funds, to be reported to the Council. It shall be responsible 
for approval of the budget prepared by the General Secretary and 
the Treasurer and for such other matters as may be referred to it 
by the Council. Meetings of the Committee may be held at the 
call of the President as its chairman. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 
and 


RECORD OF CHAPTER OFFICERS 
January 1, 1946 


Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y. Active 11. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. Active 6. 

Akron, University of, Akron, Ohio. Chapter Officers: J. L. O'Hara, Pres.; Lucy Self, Sec. 
Active 58; Associate 2. 

Alabama College, Montevallo,Ala. Chapter Officers: W. H. Trumbauer, Pres.; H. D. 
LeBaron, Sec. Active 16. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Chapter Officer: H. W. Adams, Sec. Active 
8. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. Chapter Officers: C. E. Cayley, 
Pres.; Ferrell Bolton, Sec. Active 8. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. Active 2. 

Alabama, University of, University, Ala. Chapter Officers: V. M. Sims, Pres.; Elizabeth 
N. Todhunter, Sec. Active 95. 

Alaska, University of, College, Alaska. Chapter Officers: C. P. Poole, Pres.; H. A. Ward, 
Sec. Active 21. 

Albany Medical College, Albany, N. Y. Active 5. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. Chapter Officers: J. S. Marshall, Pres.; Pearl A. Ludy, 
Sec. Active 19. 

Albion State Normal School, Albion, Idaho. Active 1. 

Albright College, Reading, Pa. Active 7. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. Active 7. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Chapter Officers: A. E. Ogilvie, Pres.; Emma 5S. 
Phelps, Sec. Active 34. 

Amarillo College, Amarillo, Tex. Active 2. 

American College for Girls, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 1. 

American University, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officer: M. C. Batchelder, Sec. Active 
18. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Chapter Officer: G. A. Craig, Sec. Active 33. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Active 7. 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, N.C. Active 1. 

Arizona State College at Flagstaff, Flagstaff, Ariz. Chapter Officers: Agnes M. Allen, 
Pres.; Byrd Burton, Sec. Active 25. 

Arizona State College at Tempe, Tempe, Ariz. Active 11. 

Arizona, University of, Tucson, Ariz. Chapter Officers: M. T. Solve, Pres.; Frances 
Eberling, Sec. Active 42; Associate 1. 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Monticello, Ark. Active 1. 

Arkansas State College, State College, Ark. Active 1. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. Active 1. 

Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Ark. Chapter Officers: S. C. Dellinger, Pres.; 
George Huntsberger, Sec. Active 51. Medical School, Little Rock, Ark. Chapter 
Officers: A. W. McCullough, Pres.; H. H. Rostorfer Sec. Active 18. 

Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. Active 3. 
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Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Officer: Mercer Cook, Pres. Active 10. 

Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. Chapter Officers: H. F. 
Staack, Pres.; O. L. Nordstrom, Sec. Active 10. 

Averett College, Danville, Va. Active 1. 


Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. Active 4. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Bertha L. Stiefel, Pres.; C. W. 
Munk, Sec. Active 34. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. Chapter Officers: Lawrence Hurst, Pres.; 
Sharley B. DeMott, Sec. Active 37. 

Barat College, Lake Forest, Ill. Active 1. 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Chapter Officers: G. H. Genzmer, Pres.; 
Artine Artinian, Sec. Active 5. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Chapter Officers: J. M. Carroll, Pres.; Robert Berkel- 
man, Sec. Active 13. 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex. Chapter Officers: Allie Webb, Pres.; Mildred P. John- 
son, Sec. Active 50; Junior 2. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Chapter Officers: R. K. Richardson, Pres.; Siegfried Puknat, 
Sec. Active 28; Associate 1. 

Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C. Active 1. 

Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, N. J. Active 5. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. Active 1. 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. Chapter Officer: C. O. Spillman, Sec. Active 44. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. Chapter Officers: E. O. Deere, Pres.; G. W. Kleihege, 
Sec. Active 5. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. Chapter Officer: E. D. McKenzie, Pres. Active 4. 

Billings Polytechnic Institute, Billings, Mont. Active 1. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 2. 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, I1l. Associate 1. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. Active 2. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hills, Mass. Active 2. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: Wayland Vaughan, Pres.; Malcolm 
Agnew, Sec. Active 78; Associate 2. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Active 11. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Nellie A. Ogle, 
Pres.; Charlotte M. Skene, Sec. Active 74. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Il. Chapter Officers: Olive B. White, Pres.; E. K. 
Frye, Sec. Active 23. 

British Columbia, University of, Vancouver, B.C. Active 8. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Charlotte E. Morgan, Pres.; Alice 
E. Kober, Sec. Active 125; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 18. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. Chapter Officers: Leicester Bradner, Pres.; Hunter 
Kellenberger, Sec. Active 44; Associate 1. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Chapter Officer: J. E. Gillet, Pres. Active 26; 
Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: R. C. Tasker, Pres.; A. L. Wood, 
Sec. Active 38; Associate 1. Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Active 7. 

Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Olive P. Lester, Pres.; L. P. 
Kurtz, Sec. Active 62. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. Chapter Officers: Clarence Efroymson, Pres.; 
Nancy Moore, Sec. Active 49. 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. Chapter Officers: E. T. Bell, Pres.; 
H. N. Gilbert, Sec. Active 56. 

California, University of, Berkeley, Calif. Chapter Officers: R. T. Birge, Pres.; ©. D. 
Brenner, Sec. Active 154; Junior 1; Associate 2. California, University of, Los Angeles, 
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Calif. Chapter Officers: J. B. Ramsey, Pres.; C. L. Mowat, Sec. Active 173; Asso- 
ciate2. California, University of, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Calif. Chapter 
Officers, J. C. Mathews, Pres.; William Hayes, Sec. Active 19. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. Active 3. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Active 10. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: Ednah C. Scoles, 
Pres.; D. M. Goodfellow, Sec. Active 73; Associate 1. 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. Active 6. 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. Active 1. 

Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. Active 8. 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: S. W. McCuskey, 
Pres.; D. K. Wright, Jr., Sec. Active 61. 

Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. Active 9. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: Craig La Driere, 
Pres.; Eugenie A. Leonard, Sec. Active 23. 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. Chapter Officers: H. J. Christ, Pres.; Carol Marshall, 
Sec. Active 18; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. Chapter Officers: A. M. Shaw, Pres.; 
W. D. Overdyke, Sec. Active 23. 

Central College, Pella, lowa. Active 2. 

Central College, Fayette, Mo. Active 2. 

Central YMCA College, Chicago, Ill. Active 10. 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. Active 8; Associate 1. 

Charleston, College of, Charleston, S.C. Active 2. 

Chattanooga, University of, Chattanooga, Tenn. Chapter Officer: I. W. Grote, Pres. 
Active 9. 

Chicago, University of, Chicago, II]. Chapter Officers: A. E. Emerson, Pres.; Hazel Kyrk, 
Sec. Active 210; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Christian College, Columbia, Mo. Active 2. 

Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati, Ohio. Chapter Officers: J. A. Quinn, Pres.; Helen 
N. Smith, Sec. Active 168; Junior 6; Associate 2. 

Citadel, The, Charleston, S.C. Active 4. 

City College, The, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Samuel Middlebrook, Pres.; 
J.S. Peck, Sec. Active 138; Associate 4. Commerce Center. Chapter Officers: A. H. 
Sutherland, Pres.; Aubison Burtsell, Sec. Active 47; Junior 1. 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. Associate 1. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Active 11. 

Clarkson School of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. Active 2. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S.C. Associate 1. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Chapter Officers: W. N. Keck, Pres.; Elizabeth A. 
Windsor, Sec. Active 33. 

Coker College, Hartsville, S.C. Active 6; Associate 1. 

Colby College, Waterville, Maine. Active 8; Associate 1. 

Colby Junior College, New London, N. H. Active 1. 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y. Active 1. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: J. F. Fitchen 111, Pres.; W. H. 
Bash, Sec. Active 49; Junior 1. 

Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins, Colo. Chapter Officers: 
C.G. H. Johnson, Pres.; J. G. Hodgson, Sec. Active 16; Associate 1. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. Active 5. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. Chapter Officers: L.S. Ward, Pres.; John Haff, 
Sec. Active 23. : 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo. Active 2. 

Colorado, Western State College of, Gunnison, Colo. Active 7. 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. Chapter Officers: R. L. Crosman, Pres.; Dorothy 

R. Martin, Sec. Active 89; Associate 4. ‘ 
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Columbia University, New York, N.Y. Chapter Officers: J. F. Ritt, Pres.; L. M. Hacker, 
Sec. Active 161; Junior 2; Associate 1. 

Concord College, Athens, W. Va. Chapter Officer: M.S. Cushman, Pres. Active 4. 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn. Chapter Officers: M. B. Jones, Pres.; Jean 
V. Johnston, Sec. Active 53. 

Connecticut, Junior College of, Bridgeport, Conn. Active 2. 

Connecticut, Teachers College of, New Britain, Conn. Active 8. 

Connecticut, University of, Storrs, Conn. Chapter Officers: Winthrop Tilley, Pres.; 
E. W. Carlson, Sec. Active 79; Associate 3. 

Converse College, Spartanburg,S.C. Active 2. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Chapter Officers: N. A. Miner, Pres.; C. F. 
Littell, Sec. Active 39; Associate 1. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Chapter Officers: O. F. Curtis, Pres.; Katherine Reeves, 
Sec. Active 127; Junior 1; Associate 4. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. Associate 1. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. Chapter Officer: D. F. Ash, Pres. Active 4; 
Junior 1. 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. Dak. Active 4. 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. Active 1. 

Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. Active 1. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Chapter Officers: R. C. Syvertsen, Pres.; E. M. 
Bailor, Sec. Active 78. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. Active 3. 

Dayton, University of, Dayton, Ohio. Active 8. 

Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. Chapter Officers: C. N. Lanier, Jr., Pres.; | Mar- 
garet P. Allison, Sec. Active 68; Associate 1. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohie. Chapter Officers: L. J. Gordon, Pres.; W. N. 
Felt, Sec. Active 31. 

Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. Chapter Officers: Elwood Murray, Pres.; Elizabeth 
L. Fackt, Sec. Active 25. 

De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officer: W. F. Clarke, Pres. Active 25. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. Chapter Officers: H. W. Voltmer, Pres.; J. C. 
Heston, Sec. Active 74; Associate 2. 

Detroit, University of, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officer: Peter S. Presta, Pres. Active 13. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Active 1. 

Dillard University, New Orleans, La. Active 1. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Calif. Active 1. 

Drake University, Des Moines, lowa. Chapter Officers: Jean P. LeCoq, Pres.; W. E. 
Alley, Sec. Active 21; Associate 1. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J. Chapter Officers: W. R. Green, Pres.; 5S. P. Young, 
Sec. Active 22. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 3. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Active 9. 

Dubuque, University of, Dubuque, Iowa. Chapter Officers: J. L. Mihelic, Pres.; J. W. 
Warner, Sec. Active 19. 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebr. Active 1. 

Duke University, Durham, N. C. Chapter Officers: Theodore Ropp, Pres.; Frances C. 
Brown, Sec. Active 131. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officer: C. E. Hilborn, Pres. Active 18. 


Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. Active 2. 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. Chapter Officer: Werner Richter, Pres. Active 7. 

Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. Active 10. 

Emory University, Emory University, Ga. Chapter Officers: D. R. McMillan, Jr., Pres.; 
1. W. Brock, Sec. Active 31. 
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Emporia, College of, Emporia, Kans. Active 1. 
Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. Chapter Officers: F. P. Buller, Pres.; LaVerne C. 
Ryan, Sec. Active 27. 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W. Va. Active 7; Associate 1. 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. Active 1. 

Ferris Institute, College of Pharmacy of, Big Rapids, Mich. Active 1. 

Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. Chapter Officer: G. E. Dodds, Sec. Active 6. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Active 7. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes, Tallahassee, Fla. Chapter 
Officers: C. B. Lindsay, Pres.; Charity M. Mance, Sec. Active 15. 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. Active 1. 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. Chapter Officers: Daisy Parker, 
Pres.; Grace Fox, Sec. Active 40; Associate 2. 

Florida, University of, Gainesville, Fla. Chapter Officers: H. B. Dolbere, Pres.; H. S. 
Wolfe, Sec. Active 63; Associate 1. 

Fordham University, New York, N. Y. Bronx Division. Active 9. Manhattan Division. 
Chapter Officer: M.I. Hart, Pres. Active 14; Associate 1. 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Ga. Associate 1. 

Frances Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Ill. Active 1. 

Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin, Ind. Chapter Officers: Pauline White, Pres.; 
Virfsel Roe, Sec. Active 13. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. Chapter Officers: C. D. Spotts, Pres.; 
Carl Hartzell, Sec. Active 22. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. Chapter Officers: J. J. Harton, Pres.; Carlos Rojas, 
Sec. Active 45; Associate 1. 

Furman University, Greenville, S. C. Chapter Officers: H. W. Miller, Pres.; Frances 
Bailey, Sec. Active 24; Associate 1. 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. Active 3. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officer: J. R. Robinson, 
Sec. Active 9. 

George Washington University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: J. A. Tillema, 
Pres.; Ruth H. Atwell, Sec. Active 69. 

George Williams College, Chicago, Il]. Active 1; Associate 1. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. Active 12. 

Georgia College, North, Dahlonega, Ga. Active 1. 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Officer: D. R. Anderson, Pres. 
Active 44; Associate 1. 

Georgia State College, Industrial College, Ga. Active 1. 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. Active 11. 

Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Ga. Chapter Officers: Aileen Schoeppe, Pres.; 
Gladys E. Warren, Sec. Active 13. 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Ga. Active 1. 

Georgia, University of, Athens, Ga. Chapter Officers: E. H. Dixon, Pres.; A. Elizabeth 
Todd, Sec. Active 36; Associate 2. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. Chapter Officer: L. O. Johnson, Pres. Active 20; 
Associate 1. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: Esther Crane, Pres.; G. B. Moment, 
Sec. Active 38; Associate 1. 

Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt. Active 4. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, N.C. Active 4. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. Chapter Officers: P.S. Wood, Pres.; Hoyle Carpenter, 
Sec. Active 23; Associate 1. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. Active 8. 

Guilford College, Guilford College, N.C. Active 4. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. Active 1. 
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Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: M. F. Ashley-Montagu, 
Pres.; H.S. Warren, Sec. Active 9. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: W. N. Hess, Pres.; Lloyd Williams, 
Sec. Active 22. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: P. A. Moore, Pres.; Edith I. 
Felien, Sec. Active 24. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. Chapter Officers: J. S. Redding, Pres.; W. F. Goins, 
Jr., Sec. Active 11. 

Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. Active 1. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Tex. Active 3. 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: Cornelia Brossard, Pres.; 
Gertrude J. Bishop, Sec. Active 15; Associate 1. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officer: Talcott Parsons, Sec. Active 
117; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. Active 4. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. Chapter Officers: D. P. Lockwood, Pres; J. G. 
Herndon, Jr., Sec. Active 25; Associate 1. 

Hawaii, University of, Honolulu, Hawaii. Chapter Officers: C. J. Engard, Pres.; Car! 
Stroven, Sec. Active 39; Junior 2. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. Active 8. 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. Active 1. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. Active 3. 

Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Mich. Active 1. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. Active 6. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. Chapter Officer: L. E. Cannon, Sec. Active 7. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, N.Y. Chapter Officer: Constant van de Wall, Pres. Active 
13; Associate 1. 

Hollins College, Hollins, Va. Chapter Officer: E. Marion Smith, Pres. Active 9: Asso- 
ciate 1. 

Holy Cross, College of the, Worcester, Mass. Active 2. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. Chapter Officers: Marguerite Treille, Pres; Helen M. 
Thal, Sec. Active 39. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 6; Associate 1. 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officer: R. W. Logan, Pres. Active 26: 
Associate 1. 

Hunter College, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Elizabeth-Vera Stern, Pres.; Ray- 
mond Mandra, Sec. Active 178; Junior 1; Associate 1. 


Idaho, College of, Caldwell, Idaho. Active 1. 

Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho. Chapter Officers: R. E. Hosack, Pres.; W. C. 
Banks, Sec. Active 31; Associate 1. Southern Branch, Pocatello, Idaho. Chapter 
Officers: I. W. Rowland, Pres.; Lorena Bixby, Sec. Active 15. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 2; Associate 1. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: S. 1. Hayakawa, Pres; 
H. J. McDonald, Sec. Active 34. 

Illinois Normal University, Southern, Carbondale, Ill. Chapter Officers: F. G. Warren, 
Pres.; Winifred Burns, Sec. Active 79; Associate 2. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. Chapter Officers: F. L. D. Holmes, Pres.; 
Elinor B. Flagg, Sec. Active 93; Associate 1. 

Illinois State Teachers College, Eastern, Charleston, Ill. Chapter Officers: Ruth Schmal- 
hausen, Pres.; Jessie M. Hunter, Sec. Active 20. 

Illinois State Teachers College, Northern, DeKalb, Ill. Chapter Officers: W. B. Storm, 
Pres.; Mary Williams, Sec. Active 27; Associate 1. 

Illinois State Teachers College, Western, Macomb, Ill. Chapter Officer: Lyndal Swofford, 
Sec. Active 11. 

Illinois, University of, Urbana, Ill. Chapter Officers: E. H. Reeder, Pres.; W. M. 
Parrish, Sec. Active 101; Junior 2; Associate 2 
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Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill. Active 3. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: S. A. Yager, Pres.; 
Mary McBeth, Sec. Active 48; Junior 1. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Chapter Officers: N. L. Silverstein, Pres.; Frances 
H. Ellis, Sec. Active 202; Junior 8; Associate 1. 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. Active 4. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. Chapter Officers: 
R. G. Wendell, Pres.; Florence Fallgatter, Sec. Active 129; Junior 2. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. Active 7. 

Iowa, State University of, lowa City, lowa. Chapter Officers: C. J. Posey, Jr., Pres.; 
T. L. Jahn, Sec. Active 115; Associate 1. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, lowa. Active 1. 


James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. Chapter Officers: E.S. Boyer, Pres.; Gladys C. 
Galligar, Sec. Active 14. 

Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 1. 

John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. Active 2. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. Active 4. 

John Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville, Tex. Active 2. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officer: A. W. Freeman, Pres. 
Active 51; Junior 1. 

Judson College, Marion, Ala. Active 3. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. Active 2. 


Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 4. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans. Chapter 
Officers: R. W. Conover, Pres.; Anna T. Agan, Sec. Active 40; Associate 1. 

Kansas State College, Fort Hays, Hays, Kans. Chapter Officers: V. T. Clover, Pres.; 
Myrta E. McGinnis, Sec. Active 24. 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. Chapter Officers: H. M. 
Priest, Pres.; E. C. McGill, Sec. Active 59. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. Chapter Officers: O. A. Hankammer, 
Pres.; M. Elizabeth Cochran, Sec. Active 31. 

Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kans. Chapter Officers: E. O. Stene, Pres.; C. P. 
Osborne, Sec. Active 71. 

Kansas City, University of, Kansas City, Mo. Chapter Officers: W. L. Crain, Pres.; 
Ernest Manheim, Sec. Active 24; Associate 1. 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. Active 2. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Chapter Officers: W. G. Meinke, Pres.; J. N. Holm, 
Sec. Active 49; Associate 1. 

Kentucky State Teachers College, Eastern, Richmond, Ky. Chapter Officers: Anna A. 
Schneib, Pres.; H. H. LaFuze, Sec. Active 19. 

Kentucky State Teachers College, Western, Bowling Green, Ky. Active 1. 

Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Ky. Chapter Officers: H. P. Riley, Pres.; Margaret 
B. Horsfield, Sec. Active 97, Associate 1. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Chapter Officers: P. W. Timberlake, Pres.; P.M. 
Titus, Sec. Active 17. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N.Y. Chapter Officers: H.C. Langer, Pres.; Denzil Bagster- 
Collins, Sec. Active 15. 

Keystone College, La Plume, Pa. Active 2. 

Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kirksville, Mo. Active 10. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Active 15. 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Chapter Officers: B. W. Kunkel, Pres.; H. W. Streeter, 
Sec. Active 38. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Chapter Officers: P. L. Richards, Pres.; Kathryn S. 
Bennett, Sec. Active 15. 
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Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. Chapter Officer: R. B. Williams, Sec. Active 14; 
Associate 1. 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 2. 

Laval, University of, Quebec, Que. Active 1. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. Chapter Officers: W. P. Gilbert, Pres.; H. H. Rowley, 
Sec. Active 36; Associate 2. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. Active 8. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Active 27. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N.C. Active 5. 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oreg. Associate 1. 

Lewiston State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. Active 12. 

Limestone College, Gaffney, S.C. Active 6. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. Active 1. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. Chapter Officers: W. W. Dowdy, Pres.; U. S. 
Maxwell, Sec. Active 37. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles Mo. Active 4. 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Oreg. Chapter Officers: J. A. Macnab, Pres.; Florence 
Gilmore, Sec. Active 11. 

Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 1. 

Louisiana Institute, Southwestern, Lafayette, La. Chapter Officers: A. P. Elliott, Pres.; 
R. H. Agate, Sec. Active 31. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. Active 2. 

Louisiana, Northwestern State College of, Natchitoches, La. Chapter Officers: C. E. 
Dugdale, Pres.; Ottis C. Skipper, Sec. Active 27. 

Louisiana State University, University, La. Chapter Officers: T. A. Kirby, Pres.; W. W. 
Tison, Sec. Active 111; Associate 1. John McNeese Junior College, Lake Charles, 
La. Active 2. 

Louisville, University of, Louisville, Ky. Chapter Officers: N. H. Kelley, Pres; J. A. 
Ayers, Sec. Active 34; Associate 1. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Il]. Chapter Officer: Paul Kiniery, Pres. Active 17. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. Active 2. 

Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. Active 3. 


McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. Active 3. 

McMaster College, Hamilton, Ont. Active 1. 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 16. 

McPherson College, McPherson, Kans. Active 1. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: Hugo Thompson, Pres.; Georgi- 
ana Palmer, Sec. Active 8; Associate 2. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Margarete Woelfel, Pres.; S. J. 
Turille, Sec. Active 28. 

Maine, University of, Orono, Maine. Chapter Officers: C. E. Bennett, Pres.; L. F. 
Smith, Sec. Active 25. 

Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. Active 4. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: J. A. 
Mira, Pres.; D. E. Woods, Sec. Active 13. 

Manitoba, University of, Winnipeg, Man. Active 1. 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Active 4; Associate 1. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 11. 

Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, N.C. Active 1. 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. Chapter Officers: R. L. Beck, Pres.; R. L. Britton, 
Sec. Active 29; Associate 1. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. Active 6. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. Active 2. 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. Active 1. 
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Maryland College, Western, Westminister, Md. Chapter Officers: R. D. Summers, Pre $.2 
Kathryn B. Hildebran, Sec. Active 11. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Salisbury, Md. Active 1. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Md. Active 2. 

Maryland, University of, College Park, Md. Chapter Officers: W. J. Huff, Pres.; Dieter 
Cunz, Sec. Active 104; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. Active 6. 

Mason City Junior College, Mason City, Iowa. Active 1. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officer: Philip Frank- 
lin, Sec. Active 57; Associate 1. 

Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. Active 15. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, North Adams, Mass. Active 1. 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. Active 3. 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tenn. Chapter Officers: O. R. Hughes, Pres.; H. J. 
Steere, Sec. Active 12. 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. Active 4. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. Active 4. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officer: F. B. Joyner, Sec. Active 17; Associate 
3. 

Miami, University of, Coral Gables, Fla. Chapter Officers: W. L. Halstead, Pres.; Melanie 
R. Rosborough, Sec. Active 36; Associate 2. 

Michigan College of Education, Central, Mount Pleasant, Mich. Active 2; Associate 2. 

Michigan College of Education, Northern, Marquette, Mich. Active 1. 

Michigan College of Education, Western, Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 6. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Mich. Active 7. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing, Mich. Chapter 
Officers: Walter Fee, Pres.; Laura Heminger, Sec. Active 149; Associate 1. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. Chapter Officers: E. L. Marshall, 
Pres.; C.C. Waleutt, Sec. Active 33. 

Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich. Chapter Officers: S. W. Allen, Pres.; D.C. 
Long, Sec. Active 216; Junior 2; Associate 4. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Active 17. 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif. Chapter Officers: Mary C. Burch, Pres.; Richard Wistar, 
Sec. Active 43; Associate 2. 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. Active 1. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 5; Associate 1. 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Active 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. Active 5. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. Chapter Officers: E. V. Sandin, Pres.; 
Gladys Barber, Sec. Active 36. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. Active 9. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. Associate 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. Active 2; Associate 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. Active 4. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. Chapter Officers: M. B. Visscher, Pres.; 
A. E. Treloar, Sec. Active 261; Junior 2; Associate 4. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. Active 1. 

Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. Active 11; Associate 2. 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. Active 8. 

Mississippi, University of, University, Miss. Active 7. 

Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. Chapter Officers: F. H. Frame, 
Pres.; C.J. Monroe, Sec. Active 16. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Central, Warrensburg, Mo. Active 2. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Northeast, Kirksville, Mo. Active 9. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Northwest, Maryville, Mo. Chapter Oflicers: J. G. 
Strong, Pres.; Mattie Dykes, Sec. Active 43. 
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Missouri State Teachers College, Southeast, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Chapter Officers: 
A.C. Magill, Pres.; Helen DeW. Bedford, Sec. Active 27. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Southwest, Springfield, Mo. Chapter Officers: J. W. 
Shannon, Pres.; V. Florence Compton, Sec. Active 29. 

Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. Chapter Officers: Willis Moore, Pres.; L. E. 
Thomas, Sec. Active 140; Junior 3; Associate 5. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Active 5; Associate 1. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. Chapter Officers: Lynn W. Turner, Pres.; Louis 
Gibb, Sec. Active 27. 

Montana State Normal College, Eastern, Billings, Mont. Active 1. 

Montana College, Northern, Havre, Mont. Active 3. 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, Mont. Active 2. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. Chapter Officer: O. E. Sheppard, Pres. Active 
5. 

Montana State Normal College, Dillon, Mont. Active 1. 

Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. Chapter Officers: Philip Wright, Pres.; 
D. M. Hetler, Sec. Active 52; Associate 1. 

Monticello College, Godfrey, Ill. Active 1. 

Montreal University, Montreal, Que. Active 2. 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa. Active 1. 

Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. Active 8. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. Active 1. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa. Chapter Officers: T. C. Stephens, Pres.; Laura 
Fischer, Sec. Active 12; Junior 1. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Jytte Muus, Pres.; 
Edith Runge, Sec. Active 84. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. Active 1. 

Mount St. Mary College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 1. 

Mount St. Vincent, College of, New York, N. Y. Active 1. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Chapter Officers: A. F. Engelbert, Pres.; R. E. 
Stauffer, Sec. Active 21. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Active 8. 

Multnomah College, Portland, Oreg. Active 5. 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. Active 5. 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. Chapter Officer: Anna J. Closser, Sec, Active 
12. 


National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. Active 1. 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, Nebr. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebr. Chapter Officers: Leona M. Failor, 
Pres.; Alice M. Robinson, Sec. Active 17. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebr. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebr. Chapter Officers: W. G. Ingram, Pres.; 
Stella Traster, Sec. Active 25. 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Nebr. Chapter Officers: J. L. Sellers, Pres.; C. A. 
Forbes, Sec. Active 135; Associate 4. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr. Active 2. 

Nevada, University of, Reno, Nev. Chapter Officers: P. A. Lehenbauer, Pres.; C. G. 
Laird, Sec. Active 40. 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: Francis Findlay, 
Pres.; Margaret C. Mason, Sec. Active 29; Junior 3. 

New Hampshire, University of, Durham, N. H. Chapter Officers: A. W. Johnson, Pres.; 
T. R. Meyers, Sec. Active 78; Associate 1. 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn, Active 1, 
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New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J. Active 5. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. Active 8. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. Chapter Officer: Marion EF. Shea, 
Sec. Active 8. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, N. J. Active 2. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, N. Mex. Chapter 
Officers: Sigurd Johansen, Pres.; Laura V. Snow, Sec. Active 48, Associate 1. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: F. W. Emerson, 
Pres.; Marjorie E. Large, Sec. Active 8. 

New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro, N. Mex. Active 1. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: H. G. Alexander, 
Pres.; J. G. Breiland, Sec. Active 60. 

New Rochelle, College of, New Rochelle, N. Y. Active 2; Associate 1. 

New York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals, New York, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Charles Haig, Pres.; A. H. Schein, Sec. Active 30. 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Minnie B. Scot- 
land, Pres.; J. W. Childers, Sec. Active 76. 

New York State Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y. Active 2. 

New York State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. Active 9. 

New York State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. Active 9. 

New York State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. Active 1. 

New York State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. Active 2. 

New York State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. Chapter Officer: A. W. Saunders, 
Pres. Active 15. 

New York State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. Active 3. 

New York University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Gregory Mason, Pres.; G. B. 
Vetter, Sec. Active 114; Junior 2; Associate 2. 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, N. J. Active 7. 

Newark, University of, Newark, N. J. Active 6. 

Newberry College, Newberry, S.C. Active 2. 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, N. C. Chapter Officer: E. W. Farrison, 
Pres. Active 33. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. Chapter 
Officers: J. W. Patton, Pres.; S.C. Mayo, Sec. Active 21; Associate 1. 

North Carolina, East Carolina Teachers College of, Greenville, N. C. Chapter Officers: 
B. B. Brandt, Pres.; Beecher Flanagan, Sec. Active 19. 

North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, N. C. Chapter Officer: H. M. Burlage, Pres.; 
Active 22; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

North Carolina, Woman’s College of the University of, Greensboro, N.C. Chapter Officer: 
Herbert Kimmel, Sec. Active 33. 

North Central College, Naperville, Ill. Active 1. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. Active 9. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Valley City, N. Dak. Active 1; Associate 1. 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: G. C. Wheeler, 
Pres.; W.E. Kaloupek, Sec. Active 54. 

Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. Active 2. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Chapter Officers: C. D. MacDougall, Pres.; 
William Balamuth, Sec. Active 208; Junior 2; Associate 2. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. Active 9; Associate 1. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. Active 2. 

Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame, Ind. Chapter Officers: W. D. Nutting, Pres; 
Paul Fenlon, Sec. Active 45; Junior 1. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Warren Taylor, Pres.; R. M. Shaw, 
Sec. Active 70; Associate 2. 
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Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: K. B. Baer, Pres.; Margery 
Freeman, Sec. Active 18; Associate 1. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Chapter Officers: L. E. Raths, Pres.; | Frederic 
Heimberger, Sec. Active 178; Associate 3. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Chapter Officers: H. T. Houf, Pres.; K. H. Krauskopf, 
Sec. Active 103; Associate 2. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Chapter Officers: W.R. Diem, Pres.; Natalie 
Shepard, Sec. Active 43. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. Chapter Officer: J. H. 
Zant, Pres. Active 27; Associate 1. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla. Active 3. 

Oklahoma, Central State College of, Edmond, Okla. Active 2. 

Oklahoma, Northwestern State College of, Alva, Okla. Chapter Officer: T. C. Carter, 
Pres. Active 8. 

Oklahoma, Southeastern State College of, Durant, Okla. Active 3. 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. Chapter Officers: C. A. Campbell, Pres.; Fritz 
Frauchiger, Sec. Active 152; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Omaha, University of, Omaha, Nebr. Chapter Officers: J. W. Kurtz, Pres.; Elizabeth E. 
Kaho, Sec. Active 27; Junior 2. 

Ontario, University of Western, London, Ont. Active 2. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oreg. Active 1. 

Oregon College of Education, Eastern, LaGrande, Oreg. Chapter Officers: R. E. Badgley, 
Pres.; Joseph Gaiser, Sec. Active 11. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Leo Friedman, Pres.; Rosalind 
Wulzen, Sec. Active 48; Associate 1. 

Oregon, University of, Eugene, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Waldo Schumacher, Pres.; S. H. 
Jameson, Sec. Active 131. 

Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, College of, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 1. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. Active 3. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. Active 2. 

Our Lady of the Elms, College of, Chicopee, Mass. Active 1. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. Active 1. 


Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash. Active 2. 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. Associate 1. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oreg. Active 3. 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 1. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. Active 6. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: Helene Welker, 
Pres.; Dorothy J. Ayers, Sec. Active 24; Associate 1. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Chapter Officers: L. S. Rhodes, Pres; 
Evan Johnson, Jr., Sec. Active 297; Junior 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. Active 2. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, California, Pa. Chapter Officer: G.S. Hart, Pres. 
Active 7. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. Active 4. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. Active 2. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Chapter Officer: E. W. Bieghler, 
Pres. Active 13. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. Active 2. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. Chapter Officers: A. S. Rude, 
Pres.; Ruth M. Holmes, Sec. Active 12; Associate 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. Chapter Officers: L. E. Boyer, 
Pres.; H. M. Bailey, Sec. Active 16. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. Active 1; Associate 1. 
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Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Stroudsburg, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. Chapter Officers: K. C. Slagle, 
Pres.; Leone E. Broadhead, Sec. Active 22. 

Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: C. C. Rohlfing, Pres.; 
A.D. Klarmann, Sec. Active 167; Junior 1; Associate 3. 

Pennsylvania, Woman’s Medical College of, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 2. 

Phillips University, Enid, Okla. Active 3. 

Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Ariz. Active 5. 

Pikeville Junior College, Pikeville, Ky. Active 2. 

Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: Charles Arnold, Pres.; O. W. 
Elsbree, Sec. Active 127; Associate 2. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. Chapter Officers: J. A. Vieg, Pres.; H. H. Davis, 
Sec. Active 13; Associate 2. 

Prairie View University, Prairie View, Tex. Active 2. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Chapter Officers: H. N. Russell, Pres.; S. S. Persons, 
Sec. Active 120; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Principia, The, Elsah, Ill. Chapter Officers: W. J. Hooper, Pres.; E. A. DeWindt, Sec. 
Active 18. 

Puerto Rico, University of, Rio Piedras, P.R. Active 27. 

Puget Sound, College of, Tacoma, Wash. Active 1. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Chapter Officers: M. W. Keller, Pres.; Vivian A. 
Johnson, Sec. Active 155. 


Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. Chapter Officers: G. B. Parks, Pres.; C. H. Van Duzer, 
Sec. Active 41; Associate 1. 

Queens College, Charlotte, N.C. Chapter Officers: Laura A. Tillett, Pres.; Jo Langford, 
Sec. Active 17. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. Active 1. 


Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. Active 1. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. Active 2; Associate 1. 

Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. Chapter Officers: E. R. Nichols, Pres.; R. G. 
Raymer, Sec. Active 36; Associate 1. 

Reed College, Portland, Oreg. Chapter Officers: R. F. Arragon, Pres.; Ruth G. Collier, 
Sec. Active 23; Associate 1. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. Active 5. 

Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, R. I. Active 1. 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R.I. Chapter Officers: J. W. Ince, Pres.; Muriel 
G. Fletcher, Sec. Active 63; Associate 2. 

Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. Chapter Officers: H. E. Bray, Pres.; Frank A. Pattie, 
Sec. Active 29; Associate 1. 

Richmond, University of, Richmond, Va. Active 3. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. Chapter Officers: S. P. Goodrich, Pres.; D. F. Coogan, Jr., 
Sec. Active 16; Associate 1. 

Riverside Junior College, Riverside, Calif. Active 1. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. Active 1; Associate 1. 

Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 4. 

Rochester, University of, Rochester, N.Y. Chapter Officers: Glyndon Van Deusen, Pres.; 
L. Alfreda Hill, Sec. Active 53. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. Chapter Officer: Lillian Watkins, Pres. Active 22. 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. Associate 1. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. Chapter Officers: E. F. Jones, Pres.; Bernice Shor, 
Sec. Active 15. 

Roosevelt College, Chicago, Ill. Active 8; Associate 1. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Il]. Active 4. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. Active 18; Associate 1. 
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Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Ruth Z. Temple, Pres.; Helen S. 
Corsa, Sec. Active 43. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. Chapter Officers: Alan Boyden, Pres.; Sidney 
Sanderson, Sec. Active 74; Associate 1. 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N.C. Active 1. 

St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. Active 1. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Active 4. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 8. 

St. Joseph’s College, West Hartford, Conn. Active 1. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 1. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 1. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: F. D. Curtin, Pres.; F. C. 
Dommeyer, Sec. Active 24; Associate 2. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Active 20; Associate 1. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Calif. Active 1. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. Active 1. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. Active 3. 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. Active 2. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. Active 2. 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Fla. Active 1. 

St. Teresa, College of, Winona, Minn. Active 2. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N.C. Active 6. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. Active 5. 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, Tex. Active 1. 

San Bernardino Valley Junior College, San Bernardino, Calif. Chapter Officers: J. A. 
Williams, Pres.; Grace Baumgartner, Sec. Active 6. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. Chapter Officers: W. T. Phillips, Pres.; 
Christine Springston, Sec. Active 39. 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, Calif. Active 1. 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. Chapter Officers: Roy C. Cave, 
Pres.; Ruth Fleming, Sec. Active 22. 

San Francisco, University of, San Francisco, Calif. Active 1. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. Chapter Officers: W. H. Myers, Pres.; Mary D. 
Booth, Sec. Active 41. 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Calif. Active 1. 

Santa Clara, University of, Santa Clara, Calif. Active 1. 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Calif. Active 1. 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. Active 4. 

Scranton, University of, Scranton, Pa. Active 2. 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. Active 5. 

Seneca, Colleges of the, Geneva, N. Y. Chapter Officers: L. H. Nevin, Pres.; Kathryn 
Cook, Sec. Active 32. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. Active 3. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: Hersilia de Dardano, Pres.; Helen 
C. O’Connor, Sec. Active 11; Associate 1. 

Shepherd College, Sherpherdstown, W. Va. Chapter Officers: W. B. Horner, Pres.; Cathe- 
rine A. Burns, Sec. Active 14. 

Shorter College, Rome, Ga. Active 3. 

Shurtleff College, Alton, II]. Chapter Officers: Frederic Fadner, Pres.; Edna Stellhorn, 
Sec. Active 13. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass. Active 27; Associate 1. 

Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. Active 2. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Chapter Officers: C. E. Smith, Pres.; 
Dorothy Schwartz, Sec. Active 39. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Chapter Officers: Virginia Corwin, Pres.; A. T. 
Jones, Sec. Active 79. 
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South, University of the, Sewanee, Tenn. Active 3. 

South Carolina, Medical College of the State of, Charleston, S.C. Active 5. 

South Carolina, University of, Columbia, S.C. Active 23. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, S. Dak. Active 5. 

South Dakota, Northern State Teachers College of, Aberdeen, S. Dak. Chapter Officer: 
R. G. Dahl, Sec. Active 14; Junior 1. 

South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: Helen Cooledge, 
Pres.; W.M. Stilwell, Sec. Active 18. 

Southern California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officer: R.M. Fox, Sec. 
Active 67; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. Chapter Officers: W. T. Watson, Pres.; 
J. L. Glanville, Sec. Active 33; Associate 1. 

Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Scotlandville, La. Active 2, 

Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. Active 4. 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. Active 2. 

Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weatherford, Okla. Active 1. 

Southwestern Medical Foundation, Dallas, Tex. Active 8. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. Active 1. 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. Active 1. 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. Active 5. 

Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. Chapter Officers: C. R. Bush, Pres; 
C. N. Reynolds, Sec. Active 108; Junior 1. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tex. Active 2. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. Active 20. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. Associate 1. 

Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: L.S. Curtis, Pres.; Clayda J. 
Williams, Sec. Active 13. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Tex. Active 3. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. Active 5. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. Chapter Officers: Bryce Wood, Pres.; W. J. 
Scott, Sec. Active 55; Associate 1. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. Active 19. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Chapter Officers: O. T. Barck, Jr., Pres.; N. M. 
Blake, Sec. Active 188; Junior 1. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. Active 5. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. Active 1. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: Elisabeth Schneider, Pres.; 
Merrill E. Bush, Sec. Active 112; Junior 1. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers College, Nashville, Tenn. Active 5. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn. Active 4. 

Tennessee State College, East, Johnson City, Tenn. Active 1. 

Tennessee State College, Middle, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Active 9. 

Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Axel Brett, Pres.; Lee 
Greene, Sec. Active 58; Associate 1. 

Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College of, College Station, Tex. Chapter Officers: 
W. McD. Potts, Pres.; G. E. Potter, Sec. Active 98. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. Active 9. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Tex. Chapter Officers: R. D. Rhode, 
Pres.; J. D. Davis, Sec. Active 27; Associate 1. 

Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, Tex. Active 2. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. Chapter Officers: T. L. Morrison, Pres.; 
Eleanor O. Barnes, Sec. Active 47. 

Texas State Teachers College, East, Commerce, Tex. Chapter Officers: E. N. Saucier, 
Pres.; Catherine Neal, Sec. Active 32. 

Texas State Teachers College, North, Denton, Tex. Active 8. 
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Texas State Teachers College, Southwest, San Marcos, Tex. Chapter Officers: J. O. 
Gragg, Pres.; Claude Elliott, Sec. Active 32; Associate 2. 

Texas State Teachers College, West, Canyon, Tex. Active 1. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. Chapter Officers: R.S. Underwood, Pres.; 
Alan Strout, Sec. Active 41. 

Texas, University of, Austin, Tex. Chapter Officers: Clarence Morris, Pres.; Nathaniel 
Coburn, Sec. Active 215; Junior 2; Associate 2. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Active 3; Associate 1. 

Toledo, University of, Toledo, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Emil Lucki, Pres.; Isabel R. 
Stafford, Sec. Active 52. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. Active 8. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Chapter Officer: E. L. Troxell, Pres. Active 31. 

Tufts College, Medford, Mass. Chapter Officers: F.N. Weaver, Pres.; H.R. Sweet, Sec. 
Active 69; Associate 1. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officers: Florence Sytz, Pres.; 
M. G. Humphreys, Sec. Active 72. 

Tulsa, University of, Tulsa, Okla. Chapter Officers: A.N. Murray, Pres.; Nels Bailkey, 
Sec. Active 24. 

Tusculum College, Greenville, Tenn. Active 4. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. Active 4. 


Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. Chapter Officers: H. W. Blodgett, Pres.; E. K. 
Bacon, Sec. Active 39. 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn. Active 1. 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Active 18. 

Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. Active 2. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. Chapter Officers: J. W. Clawson, Pres.; F. 1. Sheeder, 
Sec. Active 23. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. Chapter Officers: V. D. Gardner, Pres.; 
T. M. Burton, Sec. Active 71. 

Utah, University of, Salt Lake City, Utah. Chapter Officers: L. A. Hubbard, Pres.; 
Jessie Perry, Sec. Active 97; Associate 1. 


Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. Active 1. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officer: E. H. Duncan, Sec. Active 15. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Chapter Officers: J. H. Howson, Pres.; Maria 
de'’N. Piccirilli, Sec. Active 97; Junior 1. 

Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt. Chapter Officers: W. B. Pope, Pres.; E. J. Dole, 
Sec. Active 63; Associate 1. 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. Chapter Officers: Gilbert Macbeth, Pres.; W. C. A. 
Henry, Sec. Active 8. 

Virginia, Medical College of, Richmond, Va. Chapter Officers: H. L. Osterud, Pres.; 
R. F. McCrackan, Sec. Active 22. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. Active 4. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. Chapter Officers: B. O. Miller, Pres.; 
M. B. Blair, Sec. Active 19. Radford College, Radford, Va. Active 2. 

Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick, Va. Chapter Officers: P.C. Johnson, Pres.; 
T. N. Baker, Jr., Sec. Active 27; Junior 4. 

Virginia State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. Chapter Officers: M. B. Coyner, Pres; 
C. G. G. Moss, Sec. Active 34. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. Active 5. 

Virginia, University of, University, Va. Chapter Officers: James Hart, Pres; E. R. 
Slaughter, Sec. Active 60. Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va. Chapter 
Officers: J. P. Kirby, Pres.; W. W. Griffith, Sec. Active 57. 


Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Active 8. 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, N. Y. Active 1; Associate 1. 
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Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. Active 4. 

Washburn University, Topeka, Kans. Chapter Officer: Ira Pratt, Pres. Active 11. 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md. Active 10. 

Washington College of Education, Central, Ellensburg, Wash. Chapter Officers: S. R. 
Mohler, Pres.; Frances Shuck, Sec. Active 48. 

Washington College of Education, Eastern, Cheney, Wash. Chapter Officer: E. I. Stewart, 
Pres. Active 12. 

Washington College of Education, Western, Bellingham, Wash. Chapter Officers: Ruth 
E. Pratt, Pres.; A. S. Hicks, Sec. Active 23. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. Chapter Officer: M.C. Waltersdorf, 
Pres. Active 13. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. Chapter Officer: G. D. Hancock, Sec. 
Active 8. 

Washington, State College of, Pullman, Wash. Chapter Officers: Margaret A. Linnan, 
Pres.; Mildred B. Wohlford, Sec. Active 60. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officer: W. W. Burke, Sec. Active 56; 
Associate 1. 

Washington, University of, Seattle, Wash. Chapter Officers: V. A. Mund, Pres.; Edna 
G. Benson, Sec. Active 181. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officers: W.O. Ross, Pres.; Clara Champion, 
Sec. Active 101; Junior 2; Associate 3. 

Weber College, Ogden, Utah. Active 1. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Dorothy M. Robathan, Pres.; 
E. Faye Wilson, Sec. Active 65; Associate 3. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Melvin LeMon, Pres.; C. A. Woods, 
Sec. Active 24; Associate 1. 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Ky. Active 1. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. Active 9. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Chapter Officers: H. B. Goodrich, Pres.; 
T. H. Banks, Sec. Active 42. 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, W. Va. Active 3. 

West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va. Chapter Officers: W. J. L. Wallace, Pres.; 
Grace I. Woodson, Sec. Active 17. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W.Va. Chapter Officers: F. P. Summers, Pres.; 
Ruth D. Noer, Sec. Active 54. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W. Va. Chapter Officers: R.C. Brown, 
Pres.; Marie Boette, Sec. Active 21. 

Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Ruth O. Rose, Pres.; Lucy J. Watt, 
Sec. Active 19. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: C. S. Hall, Pres.; 
Katherine H. Porter, Sec. Active 72; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. Active 1. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. Chapter Officers: H.C. Graebner, Pres.; 
Elsie Leffingwell, Sec. Active 39. 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah. Active 3. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. Active 3. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. Chapter Officers: Mathilde Lange, Pres.; Olga B. 
Russell, Sec. Active 44. 

Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. Active 1. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. Chapter Officers: I. D. Stewart, Pres; W. L. 
Riley, Sec. Active 11; Associate 1. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. Active 1; Associate 1. 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. Chapter Officer: B.C. Neustel, Pres. Active 4. 

Wichita, The Municipal University of, Wichita, Kans. Chapter Officers: Hugo Wall, 
Pres.; J. R. Hanna, Sec. Active 36; Junior 1. 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. Active 24; Associate 1. 
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Willamette University, Salem, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Marion Morange, Pres.; R. M. 
Lockenour, Sec. Active 30. 

William and Mary, College of, Williamsburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Dudley Woodbridge, 
Pres.; Grace J. Blank, Sec. Active 68; Associate 1. Norfolk Division. Chapter 
Officers: D. B. Camp, Pres.; Dorothy Lucker, Sec. Active 15; Associate 1. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Chapter Officer: D. E. Richmond, Pres. Active 
44; Associate 1. 

Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary and Junior College, Williamsport, Pa. Active 1. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. Active 17. 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Active 4. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. Chapter Officers: W. V. Badger, Pres.; Evelyn G. 
Tibbits, Sec. Active 31; Associate 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis. Chapter Officers: Marie P. Toland, 
Pres.; Virginia Congreve, Sec. Active 18. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 2. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, River Falls, Wis. Active 10. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. Chapter Officers: C. V. Easum, Pres; J. P. 
Heironimus, Sec. Active 193; Associate 2. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Active 4. 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, S.C. Associate 1. 

Wooster, College of, Wooster, Ohio. Chapter Officers: R. C. Hildmer, Pres.; J. A. 
Hutchison, Sec. Active 18. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. Chapter Officer: R.K. Morley, Sec. 
Active 7. 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo. Chapter Officers: L. A. Smith, Pres.; W. O. 
Clough, Sec. Active 51; Junior 1; Associate 2. 


Xavier University, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officers: S. P. Ryan, Pres.; P. A. Kunkel, 
Sec. Active 13. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Chapter Officers: Leonard Labaree, Pres.; R. C. 
Jones, Sec. Active 101; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: G.M. Evans, Pres.; Hazel Wiese, 
Sec. Active 20. 
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Record of Membership for 1945 


Resignations and Suspensions 
Memberships lapsed 


Reinstatements 
Elections: 


Total January 1, 1946 


Members in 670 Institutions: 
Active 
Junior 


Other Active Members 
Other Junior Members 
Associate Members 
Honorary Members 


Total January 1, 1946 


Besides Active and Junior Members connected with accredited colleges and 
universities, this statement includes: (1) Other Active Members: those connected 
with the research foundations or engaged in occupations closely related to teaching 
or investigation, those whose teaching or research is temporarily interrupted or 
who are at institutions not on the accredited list, also any whose addresses are 
unknown; (2) Other Junior Members; (3) Associate Members: members who 
ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because their work has become 
primarily administrative are transferred with the approval of the Council to Asso- 
ciate membership; (4) Honorary Members: this membership was discontinued in 


1933+ 


—1,147 
15,763 
1,821 
+2,207 
16,827 
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Membership Records 


The annual letter of inquiry regarding possible changes in status 
of members or transfers in positions was sent to all chapters early 
in October. Every member of the Association is urged to help in 
checking this essential information and to report changes of ad- 
dress or transfers to the General Secretary and to chapter officers. 

Information is desired concerning the present or permanent 
address of each of the following members for whom mail was re- 
turned by the post office, marked “‘address unknown”: 


Name Last University Connection Last Address 


Anderson, F. M. (Dartmouth College) Washington, D. C. 
Bergstraesser, Arnold (University of Chicago) Chicago, Ill. . 
Brock, Delpha F. (Ft. Hays Kansas State College) Detroit, Mich. 
Hackemann, Louis F. (Lenoir-Rhyne College) Allentown, Pa. 
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Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 


comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 


The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 


Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
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administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bud/etin. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to 
receive the Bud/etin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the Council 
to receive applications from members of the Association for Life 
membership. The rate is determined in each case on an actuarial 
basis and includes a life subscription to the Budletin. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Budletin for one calendar year 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 827 nominations for Active membership and 14 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the 
Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


University of Akron, Maud Doherty, Sigurd Jorgensen; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Clarence Leckey; University of Alabama, Edward F. Rich- 
ards, Paul Siegel, J. Henry Walker; University of Alaska, Robert P. Isaac, 
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Paul McComas; Albion College, Conway Peters; Albright College, Harley 
P. Tripp; Alfred University, Henry A. Nord; Arizona State College at 
Tempe, George M. Bateman, Arnold Bullock, Harry B. Harelson, E. John 
Hilkert, Hazel H. Quaid, Jessie M. Rannells, Dorothy F. Robinson, Dorothy 
C. Schilling, Irma Wilson; University of Arizona, Frances Gillmor; Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Merton S. Zahrt; Ball State Teachers College, Alpha Braun- 
warth, Beulah Rundle; Baylor University, Storm Bull, M. L. Fergeson, Mary 
H. Hinton, George C. Humphrey, Jane P. Osborn; Bennington College, Eva 
C. Wunderlich; Berea College, Willard N. Hogan; Boston University, Erich 
G. Budde, Edward R. Collier, Lowell V. Coulter, Sidney C. Dalrymple, Leslie 
W. Irwin, Eleanor Kitchin, Dorothy E. Koch, Adelaide L. McGarrett, Duncan 
E. Macdonald, Robert L. Peel, Norwood K. Schaffer, Gretchen Schuyler, T. 
Noel Stern; Bowling Green State University, Iris Andrews, Doris W. Dimick, 
Sam P. Durrance, Jr., Lowry B. Karnes, Evelyn Kenesson, Arlene S. Kirkland, 
Mairbeth Kitt, John W. Lewis, Sidney Mittler, Clyde C. Parker, Norman 
Preble, Walter S. Sanderlin, Margaret G. Westerhof, Audrey K. Wilder, 
Charles W. Young; Briarcliff Junior College, George B. Fowler; Brooklyn 
College, Gabriel A. Almond, Verne H. Booth, La Verne Buckton, Irving A. 
Kaye, Esther L. Levine, Catherine Reigart, Ossa R. Sowers, Frederick L. 
Westover; Bucknell University, F. DeWolfe Miller; University of Buffalo, 
Sayre P. Maddock; Butler University, Ardin E. Hays, May Iske; University 
of California, William O. Reinhardt; University of California (Los Angeles), 
Ida Abramovitch, Ralph L. Beals, Walter A. Foy, T. A. Geissman, Harry 
Hoijer, Boris Krichesky, Theodore Saloutos, William J. J. Smith; Carleton 
College, David Bryan-Jones, Lucile Deen, Ruth F. Eliot, Reginald D. Lang, 
Winifred Morin, John Phelan, V. E. Pinkham, Kenneth W. Wegner; Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Oleta A. Benn; Case School of Applied Science, 
George E. Barnes, Earle C. Gregg, Jr., Charles D. Hodgman; Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Josephine C. Brown, Dorothy E. Donley-Dowd, Urban H. 
Fleege, M. J. McKeough, Theodore C. Petersen, Janet F. Walker; Cedar 
Crest College, Frederick C. Strong III; Centenary College of Louisiana, W. 
Clayton Cornish; University of Cincinnati, Reginald L. Grooms, Gerald V. 
Lannholm; The Citadel, Lafayette B. Hedge; The City College (New York), 
Walter E. Nallin, Jerome K. Wilcox; Coker College, Elizabeth H. Davidson, 
Helen Mills, Aileen Moody; Colorado School of Mines, W. Doy Neighbors, 
George W. Salzer; University of Colorado, John B. Bruce, Vinton S. Curry, 
Karl K. Hulley, John S. Meek, Henry B. Moore, David W. O’Day, Charles 
H. Prien, Rachel Soloveitchik, Joseph E. Stepanek, Alvin H. Voight, Jr., Ed- 
win J. Westermann; Columbia University, José Famadas; Connecticut Col- 
lege, Whitney R. Cross; Teachers College of Connecticut, Raymond W. 
Phipps; University of Connecticut, Louis P. Granath, Robert H. Sproat; 
Cornell College, Ruth A. Pinkerton; Denison University, Richard C. Burts, 
Jr., Margaret Collins, Chosaburo Kato, Juanita M. Kreps, Morton Schoenfeld, 
Elizabeth B. Stanton, Amy C. Turnell, Paul Waldorf, Thomas A. Welbaum; 
University of Denver, Arthur K. Loomis, Alonzo B. May, Karl A. Schmidt; 
DePauw University, Leah Curnutt; Drury College, A. G. Jelinek, Margaret 
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Kidder, Blanche Matthews; Duke University, Frances D. Acomb, John S. 
Curtiss, Frederick R. Darkis, Sigmund Koch; University of Florida, Vestus T. 
Jackson; Franklin and Marshall College, Daniel Gibson, Michael A. Lewis; 
Furman University, Reece C. Blackwell, Alton W. Greenlaw, M. Clyde Hughes, 
Thomas B. Kimbrough, Gerda Prevost, Ethel R. Watters; George Washing- 
ton University, Gerhard Colm, E. William Ligon, Jr., Dorothy J Morrow; 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Katherine F. Gross, Robert H. Talbert; 
Georgia Teachers College, Hester Newton; University of Georgia, J. Robert 
Rinker; Hahnemann Medical College, Livingston Chunn, William G. Schmidt; 
Hampton Institute, Frederick D. Inge; University of Hawaii, Elizabeth B. 
Carr, James V. Cunningham, John F. Embree, Alfons L. Korn, Henrietta C. 
Krantz; Hofstra College, Myron H. Luke, Loyal F. Ollmann; Hood College, 
Martha M. Briney, Beulah C. Compton, Beatrice M. Foster, Lillian P. Little, 
Lucille Palmatier; Howard College, William P. Dale II; Hunter College, 
Alona H. Henning, Eugene Janinski, Katherine V. Kreidel, Dora S. Lewis, 
Donnie G. McCully; University of Idaho, Albert E. Whitehead; University 
of Idaho (Southern Branch), Berne P. Broadbent; Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Mary J. Hantz, Grace E. Kite, Thelma Lynn; [Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Frances M. Alexander; Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Gladys W. Ekeberg; University of Illinois, Milo D. Appleman, Oswald 
Tippo; Indiana University, Dotaline E. Allen, George L. Barnett, Carl W. 
Birky, Richard Clayton, Charles F. Deiss, Allison Dunham, Edward E. Ed- 
wards, Irvin Ehrenpreis, Gerhard Gaiser, Charles F. Hennecke, William E. 
Koogler, Orvin Larson, Naomi L. Leyhe, L. S. McClung, Lynne L. Merritt, 
Jr., Robert Milisen, Wallace Miner, Harold E. Moore, Mildred Rice, Merrill 
Roff, Darrell E. Ross, Walter A. Steigleman, Leon H. Wallace, Leah E. Weid- 
man, Luella A. Williams; Iowa State College, Dorothy J. Burton, A. Maurice 
Hanson, Millard R. Kratochvil, Dale McCay, Alexander M. Mood, Robert J. 
Taylor, Bernard Vinograde; Iowa State Teachers College, Martin L. Grant; 
State University of Iowa, Chester W. Clark, C. Addison Hickman, 
Seymour A. Pitcher; Johnson C. Smith University, Richard A. Carroll; 
Juniata College, Herbert K. Zassenhaus; Kansas State College, Carl T jerand- 
sen, Robert A. Walker; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), Charles 
P. Paterson, Theodore Skinner, John W. Tait; Kansas State Teachers College 
(Pittsburg), Cecelia Earhart; University of Kansas City, John R. Hodges, 
Alfredo Ortiz-Vargas, Samson Soloveitchik; Kent State University, Alfred 
W. Stewart, Elbert W. Tischendorf; University of Kentucky, Jesse De Boer; 
Lafayette College, Stanley L. Chickson, Charles H. Ellard, Robert H. Gold- 
smith, Henry Herpolsheimer, Alfred A. Kerr, Donald McCluskey, Bernard 
Marklein, Elliott Schieffelin; La Sierra College, Keld J. Reynolds; Lawrence 
College, John Stuart; Lebanon Valley College, D. Clark Carmean; Lincoln 
University (Missouri), Florence R. Brown, Donald A. Edwards, J. Erroll 
Miller; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, George B. Brown, J. Frank Davis; 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana, Jonah W. D. Skiles; Louisiana State 
University, Carl B. Cone, Charles E. Smith; University of Louisville, Evelyn 
Aldrich, Warren Babb, Frances S. Goldsmith, George A. Muench, Donald S. 
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Pearson; University of Maine, Lloyd Flewelling, Frederick S. Haydon, G. 
William Small; Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Mercedes de 
Arango; University of Maryland, George H. Cuneo, Constance Hartman, 
Delight W. Holt, John J. Kelly, Minerva Martin; Marymount College (Kan- 
sas), Helena Schmiedeler; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bernhard 
Haurwitz; Mercer University, Alice R. Selby; Miami University, J. Fisher 
Stanfield; Michigan State College, Raymond P. Harris; University of Michi- 
gan, John Arthos, Francis W. Gravit, Abraham Herman, Clark Hopkins, 
Byron O. Hughes, Karl F. Lagler, John W. Lederle, Allan D. Maxwell, George 
R. Moore, Clark F. Norton, Henry V. S. Ogden, James C. O’Neill, Charles 
H. Peake, Clarence K. Pott, Vincent A. Scanio, Marshall L. Snyder, 
William C. Steere; Middlebury College, H. Ward Bedford, Erie T. Volkert, 
Bruce V. Weidner; Mills College, Howard Brubeck, Audrey K. James, 
Rosalind A. Keep, Bing-chung Ling, Muriel Stoner; Minnesota State 
Teachers College (Duluth), Willis B. Caton, Beulah J. Charmley, Francis 
E. Rothchild; University of Minnesota, Signe Holmstrom; Mississippi 
Southern College, Mary Bolinger; Northeast Missouri Teachers College, 
Homer L. Knight; Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Willard 
Robb; Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Anna V. Burns; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Samuel Brody, Elizabeth P. Campuzano, Robert S. Dan- 
iel, William F. English, Sara Feder, Herbert B. Gould, Walter A. Hearn, Lois 
Knowles, Hoyt H. London, Dennis T. Mayer, Arthur C. Ragsdale, Irma J. 
Ross, Robert W. Ross, James M. Sanders, Elliott Scherr, Frederick Shane, 
Willard R. Thurlow; Montana State University, Olaf J. Bue, Jules A. Karlin, 
C. Frank Smith; Mount Holyoke College, Richard E. Johnson, Anna Woll- 
mann; Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne), Clara Heylmun, Mamie 
McCorkindale, Ruth L. Pearson, Edith M. Sundell, Ida M. Warner; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, William J. Arnold, Florence Corbin, Floyd S. Harper, 
Luvicy M. Hill, Ralph Hull, H. Armin Pagel, Carolyn G. Ruby, Bess Steele; 
University of Nevada, William I. Smyth; University of New Hampshire, Irv- 
ing D. Bartley, Joseph D. Batcheller, Andrew Gyorgy, Helmut M. Haendler, 
Richard C. Jones; New Mexico State College, Donald A. Brown; New York 
State Teachers College (Brockport), W. Wayne Dedman; New York State 
Teachers College (Buffalo), Kenneth R. Coghill, Margaret F. Le Clair; New 
York State Teachers College (Geneseo), Gaile A. Carbaugh; New York 
University, Kenneth S. Davis, Paul D. Kaufman; Newark College of Engi- 
neering, Oliver J. Sizelove; University of North Dakota, Carol M. Humpstone, 
John A. Page, G. Marvin Shutt; Northwestern University, Brunson Mac- 
Chesney; University of Notre Dame, Aaron I. Abell, Robert L. Anthony, 
Cecil Birder, Jose C. Corona, George F. Driscoll, Harold E. Ellithorn, Eugene 
Guth, Henry D. Hinton, Rufus Isaacs, Leo F. Kuntz, Karl Menger, Charles 
J. Mullin, Daniel C. O’Grady, John A. Parchem, Devere T. Plunkett, E. Law- 
rence Powers, Jr., Ovid M. Ray, Ronald E. Rich, William M. Schuyler, Edmund 
A. Smith, Bernard Waldman, Rex W. Waymack, Ernest J. Wilhelm; Ohio 
University, Herman W. Humphrey, John A. Luttrell, Jr.; University of Okla- 
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homa, Clifford M. Baumback, Forrest F. Blankenship, Norman Boke, Carl B. 
Cass, John N. Cooper, Maurice R. Denny, Wilfrid J. Dixon, Leonard H. Haug, 
Elwyn O. Hughes, Dorothy V. Leake, William B. Lemmon, Ellis M. Sims; 
Oregon State College, Walter M. Adrion, Joseph S. Butts, Ronald K. Camp- 
bell, Charles L. Clark, Leland G. Cole, Marian Field, Martin F. Johnson, 
Paul X. Knoll, Miriam Macpherson, Wentworth S. Morris, Ivan Pratt, Jack 
D. Sather, Allen B. Scott, Louis P. Shepherd, Ruth Tressman, Edna M. Van 
Horn, Harold R. Vinyard, Josephine A. Wasson, Earle W. Wells, Maud M. 
Wilson, D. Palmer Young; University of Oregon, Daniel L. Adler, George 
Boughton, Stacey L. Green, Jessie M. Smith; College of Osteopathic Physici- 
ans and Surgeons, Robert P. Morhardt; College of Our Lady of the Elms, 
Francis J. Claffey, Maurice A. McLaughlin, Jr., Dwight F. Mowery, Jr.; 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Mildred T. Evanson, Héléne R. Gill, C. Hess 
Haagen, Leslie D. McGraw, Winifred E. Mantell, Samuel Sloan; Pennsyl- 
vania State College, John W. Breneman, Alphonse A. Brielmaier, J. D. Clen- 
denin, H. M. Davis, Kalman J. DeJuhasz, Bert H. Garcia, Jr., Robert J. 
Grace, Samuel W. Harding, Samuel K. Hoffman, John R. Low, Jr., Emmett 
F. O’Neil, Willis Pratt, Harold J. Read, Richard D. Snouffer, Warren G. C. 
Thompson; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Indiana), Irving Cheyette, 
Orval Kipp; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (West Chester), Frances 
Hobbs; University of Pennsylvania, Alexander H. Frey, William Seifriz; 
Phoenix Junior College, Laura E. Herron, Amos H. Hoff, Helen E. Hubbard, 
Jeanette Littlejohn, Marshall W. Monroe, Clyde Myers, James I. Stewart, 
Earle L. Stone; University of Pittsburgh, Calvin Golumbic, John W. Nystrom, 
Carl Olson, Agnes Starrett; Prairie View University, George W. Reeves; 
The Principia, Dorothy Brandt; University of Puerto Rico, Hilda Aboy 
Bus6, Félix L. Alegria, Santos P. Amadeo, Augusto Bird, Reece B. Bothwell, 
Providencia Cintr6n, Lidio Cruz-Monclova, Abigail Diaz, Luis M. Diaz, Martin 
M. Dubner, Arturo A. Estrella, Maria I. Flores, Carlos R. Garcia-Benitez, 
Adela Gerardino, Labor Gomez, Maxine W. Gordon, Pura A. de Hernandez, 
Richard Huzarski, Richard W. Iskraut, Sonja Karsen, Roman Kenk, Valen- 
tine Krikorian, José M. Laracuente, Vicente Lloréns, Oscar Loubriel, D. Clay 
McDowell, Alfredo Matilla-Jimeno, Elwyn Mauck, Félix Mejias, Ramén 
Mellado, José A. Moreno, Alfredo Mujfiiz, Pedro Mufioz-Amato, Miguel 
Nieves-Aponte, Ana M. O’Neill, Luis Ortega, Angel G. Quintero, Marcos A. 
Ramirez, Lewis C. Richardson, Carmen Rivera de Alvarado, Modesto Rivera 
Rivera, Manuel Rodriguez-Ramos, Domingo Rosado, Ces&reo Rosa-Nieves, 
Maria T. Sagardia, Rosario Salgado Vda. de Llaneza, Arturo F. Santana, Leo- 
poldo Santiago-Lavandero, Elmer J. Schacht, Ratl Serrano-Geyls, Manuel 
Siaca-Rivera, Morris Siegel, Joseph C. Thomas, Robert A. Thornton, Felicio 
M. Torregrosa; Purdue University, Sol Boyk, Muzaffer Erselcuk, Marbury 
B. Ogle, Esther Schlundt; Queens College (New York), John S. Diekhoff; 
Queens College (North Carolina), Mildred M. McEwen; Rhode Island State 
College, Violet B. Higbee, Kenneth L. Knickerbocker, Lee C. McCauley, 
Frank S. Schlenker, Malcolm M. Williams; Rollins College, K. Elizabeth 
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Cameron; Russell Sage College, Clara Carrison, Constance Clough, Dorothy 
Dennison, Mary F. Dunstan, Vivian Fox, Margaret Grossenbacher, Gertrude 
Heidenthal, Mary R. Hosier, Doris P. Merrill, Lucinda Moles, Raoul A. Pel- 
mont, Egon Plager, Helene Reschovsky, Dorothy Sammis, Grace Van Der- 
voort; Rutgers University, William C. Bagley, Jr., Paul G. Darling, Douglas 
G. Gemeroy, Phyllis W. Glass, Albert O. Hayes, Werner Hollmann, James H. 
Leathem, Simon Lopata, Neil A. McDonald, Duncan McKenzie, Herbert J. 
Metzger, Anna R. Nelson, Leslie A. Marchand, Leonardo Santamarina, Mary 
H. Scanlan, Alice Schlimbach, Robert D. Seeley, Henry L. Van Mater, Vittorio 
Versé, Albert S. Wilkerson; St. Lawrence University, Charles W. Carlston, 
Donald F. Warner, Theodore C. Weiler; St. Olaf College, Kenneth O. Bjork; 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Joe E. Kirk; San Jose State College, 
Winifred J. Ferris, Gladys M. Nevenzel, Oma Strain; Colleges of the Seneca, 
Paul J. Alexander, Harold Bligh, James W. Bunting; Shepherd College, 
Catherine A. Burns, Roger N. LeFevre, Florence Shaw; Smith College, Mary 
A. Wagner; Southern Methodist University, Cyrus L. Lundell; Stanford Uni- 
versity, Harlen M. Adams, Charles E. Clifton, Marie M. Fenner, Boynton M. 
Green, William W. Hansen, Ronald Hilton, Sidney Raffel, Albert C. Schaeffer, 
Sam D. Thurman, Jr., James B. Wells; Swarthmore College, Vera V. French, 
Howard M. Jenkins, David Krech, Bryce Wood; Sweet Briar College, Jane 
C. Belcher; Syracuse University, K. Roald Bergethon, Paul Goodwin, Tania 
Leshinsky, Kathryn N. deLima, Robert J. Rayback; Temple University, 
Karl-Heinz Planitz; Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, 
Earl L. Sasser; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, William F. 
Adams, Elmer R. Alexander, Herbert E. Hampton, Wilbur M. Jackson, Walter 
S. Manning, B. F. K. Mullins, James G. Potter, Norman F. Rode, I. Walker 
Rupel, Arthur Schipper, Paul J. Talley, Richard D. Turk, Foy E. Walling; 
Texas State College for Women, Ann B. Carroll, Margaret Kennard; Texas 
Technological College, Virginia Bowman, T. Earle Hamilton, Estus C. Polk, 
Arlo I. Smith; Tufts College, Marjorie Burditt, Lewis S. Combes, Earle F. 
Littleton, Elliott K. Shapira, Cecelia Van Auken; Tulane University, Priscilla 
J. Beaupré, Lucy S. Bynum, Dorothy Daspit, Frank B. Evans III, Maynard 
Klein, Bernard Lemann, Gaither McConnell, A. Rebecca Oliver, Edith Perl- 
man, Robert G. Scott, William H. Stevens, John W. Watson, Jr., Bernice M. 
Wenzel; Union College (New York), Cyril F. Kilb, Charles T. Male, Jr.; 
Ursinus College, Eugenie K. Bigelow, J. Douglas Davis, James Minnich; 
Utah State Agricultural College, Dwight W. Bensend, William S. Boyle, Carl- 
ton F. Culmsee, Datus M. Hammond, Bertha F. Johnson, William H. Mann- 
ing, Edward W. Payne, Don W. Pittman, Frederick Preator, Ray B. West, 
Jr.; University of Utah, Albert B. Carson; University of Vermont, Clarence 
J. Douglas, Robert E. Long, Andrew E. Nuquist; Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, William L. Gibson, Jr., George W. Tidd; Virginia State Teachers Col- 
lege (Farmville), Jessie A. Patterson; University of Virginia, James W. Cole, 
Bernard Mayo; University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), Beverly 
T. Moss; Washburn University, Donald H. Webb; Central Washington Col- 
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lege of Education, Alfred T. Allen, Evelyn Erickson, Clara Freeman, Mary 
G. Greene, Norman Howell, Gladys M. Hunter, Karla Mogensen, Margaret 
S. Mount, Reino Randall, Ethel Reiman; Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Evelyn Goodsell, Eveus Newland; Western Washington College 
of Education, Thomas K. Goltry, Irwin A. Hammer; State College of Washing- 
ton, Lillian S. Bentley, Mark T. Buchanan, Tony J. Cunha, George H. Foster, 
Wendell E. Ham, Walter W. Hinz, William H. Johnson, Ivan Putman, Jr., 
Evelyn E. Stout, Selma Streit, Jane Wilson; University of Washington, Henry 
D. Aiken, Helen C. Anderson, A. Bailey, Perry Baisler, Roland E. Belshaw, 
Merritt E. Benson, Z. William Birnbaum, Frederick E. Bolton, Robert E. 
Brown, Loren Carlson, James Carrell, Ch’eng-K’un Cheng, Hiram M. Chitten- 
den, Lemuel B. Cooper, Donald Cornu, Richard W. Crain, Clyde M. Cramlet, 
Joseph Daniels, Jean F. David, Lauren R. Donaldson, Donald W. Emery, 
Harold P. Everest, Virginia Felton, Katharine Fox, Alletta M. Gillette, 
Elizabeth A. Groves, Muriel L. Guberlet, Erna Gunther, Alice H. Hayden, 
Bernard S. Henry, Thomas G. Hermans, Katherine Hoffman, Mary G. Hutch- 
inson, Amoretta Jones, Edward Kimmel, J. Maurice Kingston, Paul H. 
Kocher, Roy E. Lindblom, Laura E. McAdams, Joseph L. McCarthy, Lester 
L. McCrery, Dorothy G. MacLean, Linden A. Mander, Alfred L. Miller, Sho- 
taro F. Miyamoto, Erling J. Ordal, Philip S. Padelford, Angelo M. Pellegrini, 
Henry A. Person, Horace G. Rahskopf, Dixy L. Ray, James C. H. Robertson, 
Gilbert S. Schaller, Clarence Schrag, D. W. Sherwood, Gordon R. Shuck, 
George S. Smith, Edward L. Turner, Mabel Turner, Sybren R. Tyms- 
tra, Edwin A. Uehling, Donald H. Webster, Paul A. Wright; Wellesley Col- 
lege, Virginia L. Conant, Elizabeth Eiselen, Charlotte E. Goodfellow, Gertrud 
B. Greig, Dorothy Heyworth, Lucy W. Killough, Louise Kingsley, Hedwig 
Kohn, Elsa T. Liefeld, Helena A. Miller, Barbara Salditt, Henry F. Schwarz, 
Alice R. Stewart, Barbara G. Trask, Louise P. Wilson; Wells College, Thomas 
B. Irving, Luella Kramer; West Virginia University, Kathleen McGillicuddy, 
Jeanne Paris, Ralph M. White; Western College, Annette M. McCormick, 
Louise McKeon, Constance L. Raymaker, Bessie P. Sloan, William W. Sloan; 
Western Reserve University, Stanley Butler, William F. Conway, Alfred H. 
Free, Warren H. Gardner, Warren Guthrie, Dorothy C. Hockey, Kathryn B. 
King, Elizabeth P. Lam, Helen W. Smith; Wheaton College (Illinois), Frank 
O. Green, Merrill C. Tenney; Whitman College, M. Duane Bown; Uni- 
versity of Wichita, J. R. Ashton, Anthony L. Chiuminatto, Adrian Pouliot, 
Henry K. Sears, Katharine L. Van Keuren, Horace H. Washburn, Arthur A. 
Wichmann; Wilberforce University, Clarence H. Mills, Norwood R. Shields; 
College of William and Mary, H. Malcolm Owen, Caroline B. Sinclair, Lind- 
ley J. Stiles; Wilson College, Alice S. Brandenburg, Marie T. Copp, Anna M. 
McDowell, Alice E. A. Priestley; Winston-Salem Teachers College, J. Wel- 
fred Holmes; Winthrop College, Charles B. Anderson, Caleb A. Haskew, 
Griffith F. Pugh, Vera V. Raleigh, Elizabeth A. Rogers; University of Wiscon- 
sin, Charles F. Edson; University of Wyoming, Harold F. Allen; Xavier Uni- 
versity, Frances Douglass. 
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Junior 


Baylor University, Sue Moore; Southern Illinois Normal University, Alice 
P. Rector; Indiana University, Alva Rice, Annette P. Seldon; Mount Hol- 
yoke College, Frieda S. Trainor; University of Notre Dame, John J. Glanville; 
Ohio State University, Carl H. McFadden; University of Puerto Rico, Vinicio 
R. Col6n; Western Reserve University, Priscilla Tyler; University of Wichita, 
Wayne Simmonds; University of Wisconsin, Isabel M. Fernandez; Yale Uni- 
versity, William K. Coblentz; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, 
Louis Filler (Ph.D., Columbia University), Washington, D. C.; C. L. Pell 
(M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers), Jackson, Tennessee. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 543 Active and 5 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


University of Akron, Gerard V. Herrbach; Alabama College, Claire Ordway; 
University of Alabama, Mildred A. Engelbrecht, Clarence A. Newell; Univer- 
sity of Alaska, Clarence C. Hulley, Charles L. Koelsche, Winifred Leighton, 
Mary R. Ogburn, S. Stewart West; Albright College, Milton G. Geil, Russell 
B. Smith; Allegheny College, Miriam C. Brubaker; Amherst College, Samue! 
C. McCulloch; Appalachian State Teachers College, W. M. Grubbs; Univer- 
sity of Arizona, George W. Barr, Evelyn P. Bartels, Edwin J. Purcell; Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Henry M. Alexander, Marinus C. Kik; Averett College, 
Elizabeth Otwell; Ball State Teachers College, Robert L. Shelley, Charles F. 
Van Cleve; Baylor University, C. Kenneth Collings, Eli R. Cox, F. Joseph 
Gelpi; Beloit College, Chad Walsh; Boston University, Streeter S. Stuart, 
Guy E. Swanson; Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Vivian A. Long; Brooklyn 
College, James Singer, Charles H. Smith, Eva A. Williamson; Bucknell 
University, Stanley H. Chapman; University of California, John J. Eiler; 
University of California (Los Angeles), Edwin F. Beckenbach, John W. Green, 
Malcolm §. MacLean, William C. Putnam, Foster H. Sherwood, Robert H 
Sorgenfrey; Carnegie Institute of Technology, William Caywood, Richard P. 
Johnson, Samuel Rosenberg; Case School of Applied Science, George Dlouhy, 
G. Brooks Earnest, William vonFischer, Clark O. Miller, Gayle B. Priester, 
Carl F. Prutton, Oliver M. Stone, David Turnbull, Hugh Winn, Lauriston P. 
Winsor; Cedar Crest College, Robert Clemmer; The City College (New York), 
William E. Colford, Louis F. Sas; Coe College, Donald A. McKenzie; Colo- 
rado School of Mines, James O. Ball, Martin P. Capp, Clark B. Carpenter, 
John M_ Coke, Harry M. Crain, William B. Cramer, Walter H. Dumke, 
Leonard W. Hartkemeier, William S. Levings, George T. Merideth, Sigmund 
L. Smith; Columbia University, Donald G. Tewksbury; University of Con- 
necticut, Janet M. Aitken, David J. Blick, Olga de Cillis, Erben Cook, Jr., 
Dorothy Culp, George J. Engelhardt, Jr., C. Albert Kind, Frederick A. Mote, 
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John S. Rankin, Jr.; Cornell College, Jacques Jolas, Robert M. Montgomery, 
Rafael Moyano, Helen Venn; Cornell University, Mabel A. Rollins; DePauw 
University, Audrey B. Beatty, Franz Bodfors, Howard B. Burkett, Donald J. 
Cook, Julia A. Crawley, Katherine M. Eide, Mary Fraley, George W. Gove, 
Wayne T. Gray, Ruth M. Mack, Anna O Raphael, Mary A. Wilson; Univer- 
sity of Dubuque, Selma Hill, Marthellen Ratcliff, Katherine Rauh, Leland S. 
Van Scoyoc; Duke University, Clark L. Allen; Evansville College, Edgar M. 
McKown; Franklin and Marshall College, Andrew E. Bryans; Fresno State 
College, Rannie B. Baker, Karl Buckman, Marion A. Grosse, J. Donald Pymm, 
Dorothy E. Smith; Furman University, Jane G. Flener, Henry G. Hendricks, 
Charles L. Pittman, John R. Sampey, Jr., Arthur P. Sledd; George Washing- 
ton University, Paul Calabrisi, Robert F. Campbell, Thomas A. Larremore; 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Raimonde Aubrey; Hamline University, 
Beatrice Bernhagen; Hofstra College, Walter B. Kelly, William W. Wiard, 
Jr.; College of the Holy Cross, Edward Peragallo; Howard College, John B. 
Moore; University of Idaho, Robert J. Bessey; University of Idaho (Southern 
Branch), Herschel Heath, W. Gibson Walters; Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Louis T. Rader; Southern Illinois Normal University, Elbert Fulkerson, Doug- 
las E. Lawson, Dorothy M. Muzzey, Helen Narber, Louis Petroff, William A. 
Pitkin, J. Henry Schroeder, May T. Smith, Dorothea Swan, Harley R. Teel, 
Floyd V. Wakeland, Walter B. Welch; Ilinois State Normal University, G. 
Bradford Barber, Gertrude Dubats, Dorathy A. Eckelmann, Alice M. Eiken- 
berry, Francis L. Hoover, Ella C. Leppert, Cecilia H. Peikert, Toivo E. Rine, 
Bjarne R. Ullsvik, Bernalillo Williams; Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Alfred S. Clayton; University of Illinois, Lester Dolk, Lewis E. Martin, 
Fred S. Rodkey, Katharine M. Stokes; Indiana State Teachers College, Mar- 
guerite Malm; Indiana University, Ralph E. Broyles, Edwin H. Sutherland; 
Iowa State College, Edna Douglas, Joseph B. Gittler, Frances M. Hettler, W. 
Turrentine Jackson, Christian Petersen, Martha L Smith; State University 
of Iowa, Hugh Clark; Fort Hays Kansas State College, John H. Krenkel, 
Mary E. McCormick, Ruth Musil; Kansas State College, M. Josephine 
Kremer; University of Kansas City, John Scurlock; University of Kentucky, 
C. Raymond Barnhart, Anne W. Callihan, Charles R. Crumpton, Lyle R. 
Dawson, Lydia R. Fischer, Thomas L. Hankins, William S. Ligon, Dorothy 
T. Martin, Rhea A. Taylor, Ruth E. Thomas, Harold E. Wetzel, Mary C. 
Wooldridge; Kenyon College, Frédéric Eberle; Kirksville College of Oste- 
opathy and Surgery, George F. Davison, Gilbert H. Kroeger; Lake Erie 
College, Philip L. Ralph; Lebanon Valley College, L. G. Bailey, Samuel H. 
Derickson, V. Earl Light, Frederic K. Miller, Edward Rutledge, Milton L. 
Stokes, George G. Struble; Lehigh University, William A. McDonald; Lincoln 
University (Missouri), Moddie Taylor; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Eleanor A. Marionneaux, Alpha C. Mayfield; Louisiana State University, 
Stanley W. Preston, William M. Young; University of Louisville, Harlow 
Bishop, Helen A. Brown, William M. Clay, Mary Jo Fink, Raymond J. Foss, 
Gerhard Herz, Marjorie Hunsinger, Edwin W. Paul; Loyola University 
(Louisiana), Vernon X. Miller; McMaster University, Marguerite Roberts; 
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Macalester College, Carl A. Jensen; Madison College, Mary M. Brady, 
Fernando Q. Martinez; Marquette University, John Pick; University of 
Maryland, Gustave W. Andrian, Zenobia de Jiménez, John F. Lutz, Virginia 
S. Smith; Michigan State College, M. Isobel Blyth, Charles F. Hampton, 
H. Owen Reed; University of Michigan, Reed M. Nesbit; Minnesota State 
Teachers College (Bemidji), Myrtie A. Hunt; Minnesota State Teachers 
College (Duluth), Margaret A. Brodahl, Marie B. Dickinson, Dorothy A. 
Timm; Minnesota State Teachers College (Winona), William H. Coppock; 
Mississippi State College, Ernest B. Colmer; Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Janet Dickey, Viola M. DuFrain, B. Elaine Lemaster, 
Judith Thom, Thelma Walker; Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kenneth L. Bing, F. B. Moore; University of Missouri, D. L. Blackstone, Jr., 
Earl C. Cunningham, Victor R. Ells, George M. Ewing, Clayton H. Johnson, 
Trusten E. Peery, Ruth S. Wylie; Monmouth College, Thomas R. Baldwin, 
Jean McInnes; Morningside College, Peter L. Bannon; Nebraska State 
Teachers College (Wayne), M. Lois Crouch; University of Nebraska, Walter 
E. Militzer; University of Nevada, James J. Hill, Loring R. Williams; Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Duane F. Carlisle, Glenn W. Stewart; New 
Mexico State College, Joseph L. Brown, Roland A. Browne, Morris Evans; 
University of New Mexico, Lincoln La Paz, Robert E. Luckey; New York 
State College for Teachers, Elton A. Butler, Caroline A. Lester, Marvin J 

Pryor; New York University, Rolf Boswell; Newark College of Engineering, 
Carl Konove; North Carolina College for Negroes, lla J. Blue, James R. 
Butts, E. Marion Cordice, James E. Dorsey, Harry L. Faggett, Wesley I. 
Howard, Norvell W. Hunter, Raleigh Morgan, Jr., Ernest E. Neal, Clara 
Reid, Herman Riddick, Howard E Wright; North Central College, Edward 
E. Domm; University of North Dakota, Glenn L. Jarrett, Emerson A. Reed; 
University of Notre Dame, Christopher J. Fagan, John H. Sheehan; Occi- 
dental College, Edmund A. Cykler; Northwestern State College of Oklahoma, 
Wistar D. Newby; University of Oklahoma, Robert H. Bayley, Joseph H. 
Benton, Sarah H. Edwards, Clyde L. Farrar, Ruth S. Ferris, Paul V. Keen, 
Genevieve Kern, C. Byron King, Alton C. Kurtz, Hugh V. McDermott, 
Anne E. Markley, Arthur T. Meyer, Virginia Morris, Lytle Powell, Jack A. 
Rhodes, Fay Sheppard, William H. Smith, Lee E. Thompson; Oregon State 
College, Andrews Sobczyk; University of Oregon, Eldon L. Johnson, Robert 
C. Myers, Lloyd W. Staples; College of Our Lady of the Elms, Albert Genua; 
Pennsylvania State College, Paul R. Beall, Florence G. Fralin, M. Parker 
Givens, J. Ross Heverly, Clifford B. Holt, Jr., Albert P. Powell; Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers College (Clarion), Marie Marwick; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College (Lock Haven), Ira O. Fleming; University of Pittsburgh, 
Klaus Hofmann, Jotham Johnson, M. Graham Netting, Malcolm B. Stinson; 
Purdue University, Mildred L. Fitch, Francis H. Wilson; Queens College 
(New York), Robert Goldwater, Joseph Machlis, Mervin E. Oakes; Queens 
College (North Carolina), Maribelle Hines, Eleanor L. Jenkins, Arthur H. 
Moehlenbrock, Famee L. Shisler; Rhode Island State College, A. Louise 
Anthony, Robert S. Bell, William C. Birtwell, Edward L. Carpenter, Paul F. 
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Cieurzo, Crawford P. Hart, Frank W. Keaney, Harry L. Keil, Daisy I. Ket- 
telle, Dorothy M. Massey, William D. Metz, Lillian A. Nardone, Herbert 
H. Palmer, Margaret M. Parks, Edward M. Pease, Frank M. Pelton, Warren 
D. Smith, Barbara R. Spungin, Katherine E. Staffeld, Enoch F. Story, Jr., 
Lois H. Strassburg, Frank W. Stubbs, Jr., Irene H. Stuckey, F. Delmont 
Tootell, Ruth E. Tucker; Rice Institute, Tom W. Bonner, Charles E. Mande- 
ville, Jr.; Ripon College, James F. Andrews, Alfred E. Kahn, George H. 
Lanphear, Edward A. Weaver; Rutgers University, Dorothy R. Dillon, 
J. Milton French, Ellwood M. Hammaker, Emil L. Jordon, John F. Lane, 
Donald J. McGinn; St. John’s University, Joseph E. Fee; Salem College, 
Lucile Vest; San Diego State College, Everett Jackson; San Jose State 
College, Benjamin F. Naylor, Elmer H. Staffelbach; Shurtleff College, May 
B. Boomer, Marion Copp, Eldon Dittemore, W. O. Hampton, Wesley C. Har- 
ter, Hugh P. Kean, Edna Stellhorn, A. Lee Thrasher, Roland E. Turnbull; 
Skidmore College, Xavier Fernandez, Theophile Krawiec; University of 
South Carolina, Helen E. Clarkson, Charles H. Waterfall; University of South 
Dakota, Paul M. Berry, Elbert W. Harrington; Southwestern Medical 
Foundation, Charles G. Duncan; Stanford University, Warren D. Allen, 
Lawrence R. Blinks, Rolf L. Bolin, Shau Wing Chan, Walter V. Kaulfers, 
James M. Luck, D. Paul McKelvey, Carl R. Noller, George S. Parks, Nathan 
van Patten, Anthony E. Sokol; Stephens College, Alice Bell; Syracuse 
University, Preston E. James; Temple University, Myron S. Heidingsfield, 
Wilbert B. Hitchner, John H. Niemeyer; Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State College, Frances E. Thompson; University of Tennessee, Maurice 
C. Baudin, Jr., John B. Clark, Jr., Orin B. Graff, Earl M. Ramer, James H. 
Stauss, Dale Wantling; Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, John M. 
Chilton, Richard A. Eads, Louis L. Grandi, L. T. Halbert, Jr., E. L. Harter, 
Fred W. Jensen, V. A. Little, Joseph S. Mogford, A. R. Orr, Richard C. Potts, 
Gladys L. Sugareff, Robert P. Ward, A. Carmen White, Edna B. Woods; Texas 
Christian University, Lurene M. Prouse; East Texas State Teachers College, T. 
Taylor Broun, Archie H. Cowling, Benge R. Daniel, James W. McCrary, Jr., 
Anna L. Maxwell, L. DeLoss Parsons; Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, Frances G. Coleman; Texas Technological College, Ettie C. Farmer, 
O. Elisabeth Fox, Mabel B. Smith, Scotti Mae Tucker, Beatrice L. Witte; 
University of Texas, Ludwik Anigstein, David K. Brace, Chester N. Frazier; 
University of Toledo, H. Robert Kinker, Louise R. Witherell; Tulane Uni- 
versity, Jay K. Ditchy, Alice Parkerson, Elizabeth Raymond; Ursinus 
College, Maurice W. Armstrong, Maurice O. Bone, Natalie A. Hogeland, 
John M. Hohlfeld, Martin W. Witmer; Utah State Agricultural College, 
Spencer H. Daines, Philip J. Hart, Edith Rich, B. L. Richards; University 
of Utah, Alice Kohler, Hazelle B. Macquin; Vanderbilt University, Athos da 
S. Ramos; University of Vermont, Nelle A. Adams, Ruth Godfrey, Esther L. 
Knowles, John E. Little, Donald F. Smith, Marian A. Wall; University of 
Virginia (Mary Washington College), Elizabeth Eastland, Charles S. Simons; 
Washburn Municipal University, E. Ruth van Appledorn, Elizabeth J. Ebright, 
Dorothy Luber, Jean A. Smith, Alexander Tillotson, Virginia D. Welty; 
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State College of Washington, John J. Gross, Tolbert H. Kennedy, Milton 
A. Maxwell, Herbert J. Wood; University of Washington, Felice Ankele, 
Julian D. Barksdale, Robert Q. Brown, Janna Burgess, June Burn, John V. 
Fordon, Noah D. Gershevsky, Albert C. Gullikson, Craig G. Gunter, Demar 
Irvine, Charles W. Lawrence, Donald H. Loughridge, Robert W. O’Brien, 
Elmer M. Plein, Frederick C. Smith, Ralph I. Thayer; Wayne University, 
Boaz Siegel; Wellesley College, Elinor Schroeder; West Virginia University, 
James H. Henning; West Virginia Wesleyan College, Gladys Cronemeyer, 
William A. Hallam, O. Earle Karickhoff, Mary V. Moore, Stella Ward; 
Western College, Jeanne Le Crenier, Lois J. Sayre; Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Arvel B. Erickson, Mary C. Schauffler, Marion C. Siney; Westminster 
College (Pennsylvania), A. James Coe, Benedict A. Hall, Jane C. Little, 
Harry S. Manley, John I. Reaney, Alice K. Schuster, Charles D. Starr, William 
J. Thomas; Westminster College (Utah), Ralph G. Bailey, Lloyd Wilcox; 
Wheaton College (Massachusetts), Harriet J. Holmes, Grace L. Rose, Herbert 
Steiner; Wilberforce University, Jimsiana Brassfield, Arthur M. Chavous, 
Leila S. G. Cochrane, Ruth H. Conrad, George F. David, S. Louise Garcia, 
G. Edwin Gibbs, Frank J. Gordon, Mack M. Greene, James T. Henry, Anne 
W. Jordan, G. F. Lewis, Frederick A. McGinnis, Ralph N. Pyrtle, Joanna H. 
Ransom, Walter L. Smith, Francis A. Thomas, Jean H. Walls, Ennis C. 
Warrick, Amos J. White, Jamye C. Williams, McDonald Williams, Anne O’H. 
Williamson; College of William and Mary, Thomas O. Brandt, Inga O. Hel- 
seth, Alan C. Stewart; Winthrop College, Josephine Mitchell, Melissa B. 
Wingfield; Wisconsin State Teachers College (La Crosse), Jessie E. Caldwell; 
Wisconsin State Teachers College (River Falls), Francis P. Chisholm; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, C. Leonard Huskins, Helen M. Park; Xavier University, 
Frances Hickman, Otto B. Ramsey; Yankton College, Hazel Wiese. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Agnes Scott College, Catherine S. Sims; Brooklyn College, Ben-Ami 
Scharfstein; University of Minnesota, George W. Burns; Murray State 
Teachers College, Samuel P. Carden; New York Medical College, Elbert 
R. Capps; University of North Carolina, Hanford Henderson; Seton Hill 
College, Helen C. O’Connor; Syracuse University, David B. Marrin; Temple 
University, Mabel P. Worthington. 


Junior 


University of Illinois, J. Benjamin Ziegler, Jr.; University of Oklahoma, 
Margaret B. Fisher; University of Southern California, Aubrey L. Forrest; 
Wayne University, Miller R. Collings; Not in Accredited Institutional Con- 
nection, Jack R. Parsons (M.S., Columbia University), Berkeley, Calif, 


ACADEMIC VACANCIES AND TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. It is optional with 
appointing officers and teachers to publish names and addresses or 
to use key numbers. 

Letters in reference to “Vacancies Reported” and letters in 
reference to “Teachers Available” should be sent to the Associa- 
tion’s central office for forwarding to the persons concerned. 
Address in care of the General Secretary, American Association of 


University Professors, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Art historian, under 45, with distinguished record in research and teaching. Ad- 
vanced rank and excellent salary for man with exceptional abilities and per- 
sonality qualifications. Opportunity to develop graduate program in large art 
department of midwestern college. V 1140 

Chemistry: Eastern university. One man, physical chemistry. Also vacancies 
in other branches of chemistry. Instructors to Associate Professor. Salary, 
$2400-$3600, depending on qualifications. V in4i 

Economics: Assistant Professor, western university. Starting salary, $2700, plus 
compensation for summer school teaching. V 1142 

Sanitary Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Chemistry, 
Physics, Mathematics and Engineering Drawing: Instructors, Assistant Pro- 
fessors and Associate Professors, outstanding institution of higher education in a 
metropolitan midwest locality; beginning September 17. V 1143 

Electrical Engineering: Instructors, Assistant Professors, and Associate Professors, 
eastern engineering school. Master’s Degree required for the Assistant Profes- 
sorships; Doctorate preferred for the Associate Professorships. Salary ranges: 
$3640-$3750, $3860-$4300, $4300-$5180, respectively, for 11 months. V 1144 

English: Large midwestern college. Three men, Ph.D. or equivalent, with success- 
ul college teaching experience preferred. Must be Christians, though denomina- 
tion immaterial. Rank, instructor to department chairman. Salary dependent 
on training and experience. September, 1946. V i145 

French; French & German: Men, Associate Professorship in French, Instructorshi 
in French and German, in a Texas state college. Accompany application wit 
curriculum vitae. V 1146 


HomeEconomics: Instructor, woman, midwestern college of liberal arts. Clothing 

and textiles. Salary, $2000-$2400. V 1147 

Labor Relations: Associate Professor, midwestern state university. Man, Ph.D., 

under 40 preferred. eens for fall semester, September, 1946. Salary, $3500 
for 9 months with possibility of summer employment at additional _— 

1148 

Music: Director of Conservatory, man, middle western college. Prefer experi- 
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enced musician and one qualified to direct choir and oratorio society. Salary, 
$3500-$3750. V 1149 
Personnel Consultants: Nationally known organization seeking several psycholo- 
gists, under 45, Ph.D. in psychology, preferably with experience in industry and 
personnel work; experience in industrial or military aptitude testing, vocational 
counseling. Ability to speak to business groups and to write concise. intelligent 
reports; skill in handling statistics, or experienced as college instructor in psy- 
chology. Salary range, $400-$600 monthly, plus all maintenance eae, 
1150 
Pharmacognosy: Large western land-grant college. Rank and salary excellent. 
9'/2 months term. Must be specialist in field of pharmacognosy with degree in 
 naegentd in addition to Ph.D. Position permanent if work is satisfactory. 
ust possess ability to teach additional work in the field of pharmacy. Person 
under 40 preferred. Opening for fall term. Viuiisi 
Physics: Assistant Professor, man, southern school of technology of medium size. 
M.S. degree plus teaching experience. Salary $2400 for 9 months with oc- 
casional employment during summer at additional salary of $480 for 9 weeks. 
September, 1946. V 1152 
Physics: Man, small midwestern college; salary around $3000, rank and salary 
epending upon qualifications. Possibility of employment during summer 
months at additional salary. V 1153 
Physics: Head of Department, church-related liberal arts college in middle west. 
ermanent position beginning September, 1946, or at a time to be mutually 
agreed upon. Ph.D., training, character, personality, and interest in teaching 
important. V 1154 
Physics: Instructor, young man, southern technical school of medium size. 
M.S. Salary, $2000 for g months. September, 1946. Vii1s5 
Physics: Several Instructors, men, New England engineering college. Salary 
$2000-$3000. Opportunity for promotion. Vir 56 
Political Science and Introduction to Social Science: Man, midwestern college of 
high rating and stability. Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa preferred, other things being 
equal. Must be able to give a substantial year’s course in undergraduate work in 
public administration. Salary up to $3000, according to training and experience. 
Opportunity for summer school work at additional salary. Appointment begin- 
ning June 1, 1946. V 1157 
Psychology: Assistant Professor, man, midwestern college of liberal arts. General 
psychology, experimental psychology, testing, evaluating, counseling. Salary, 
$2400-$2800. Virss 
Secretary to President: Woman, college graduate, liberal arts college, midwest. 
Position offers career with some administrative responsibility. Salary depend- 
ing on candidate. V 1159 
Sociology: Instructor, western university. Starting salary, $2400, plus = 
tion for summer school teaching. 1160 


Teachers Available 


Aeronautical Engineering: European degrees. Long experience in teaching and 
research, recently as research engineer with large aeronautical company. Over 60 
publications. Desires return to teaching. Available now. A 2334 

American History: Man, 36, Ph.D. Married, 2 children. 12 years’ college and 
university teaching experience, mainly liberal arts, some “general education.” 
Some business and administrative experience. Specialization in revolutiona 
period, book in progress. Now chairman history and political science in small 
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university. Interested in teaching where there is reasonable opportunity for re- 
search and writing (maximum teaching load 12 hours a week). Available on 
reasonable notice in June or September. A 2335 


Art: Man, 33, married, 1 child. 5 years’ experience in state and denominational 
universities. B.F.A. and M.A. in Fine Arts. Academic work toward Doctor 
of Education completed. Travel and study abroad. Delta Phi Delta, honorary 
art fraternity. Who’s Whoin Art. Museum experience. Qualified to teach art 
history, appreciation, drawing, painting, design, sculpture, and teaching methods. 

rience as army officer. Exceptionally well qualified to assist in veterans’ 
counseling. Desires professorship, or chairmanship of art department. Willing 
to establish new department. Available autumn, 1946. A 2336 


Art: Man, 40, married, 2 children; Protestant. B.A. in education, M.F.A. in 
painting. Fifteen years as advertising artist. Eight years as college teacher of 
fine and commercial art. Designer of school publications. Member Kappa 
Delta Pi, California Water Color Society. Participates regularly in national ex- 
hibitions. Versatility and unusually broad experience would be especially valu- 
able to small progressive college needing department head. Available summer 
or fall, 1946. Salary, $4000. A 2337 

Art (Commercial and Fine Arts): Man, married, M.A. degree and professional 
training. Nine years’ university teaching and administrative experience as head 
of art department, including present position. Desires permanent university or 
college teaching position offering professional advancement. Would consider 
opportunity to reorganize an art department for postwar needs. Salary de- 
pendent upon position’s demands, but not less than $3400, for nine-months’ 
school year, or $3800 for eleven-months’ school year. Can be available in 
September. A 2338 

Astronomy, Physics, History of Science: Man, 43, D.Sc. Married, no children. 
Extensive research and world travel. § years’ teaching experience. Desires to 
change to position with greater opportunities in astronomy. Available Septem- 
ber, 1946, or later. A 2339 

Bacteriology (Public Health, Immunology, Viruses): Man, 35, married, 2 children. 
Ph.D. Listed in Who’s Who in American Education (1945-46) and American 
Men of Science. Onetime Fellow Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene. 10 years’ 

raduate and undergraduate teaching in bacteriology, immunology and public 
Realth for medical and graduate students. Former associate professor. Held 
war service appointment in penicillin and other antibiotics. Now in industry as 
consulting bacteriologist and chemist in water and food analysis. Excellent 
biological, chemical and physical background with main interest in continuing 
virus studies. Fellow American Public Health Association, Sigma Xi, Society of 
American Bacteriologists, A. A. A. S. Research publications. Desires an ad- 

vanced position in an institution where teaching and research are Seer. 
2340 

Bible, Ethics, and Philosophy: Man 3° married; B.D. Garrett Biblical Institute, 
M.A. Northwestern University. Wants college or junior college teaching posi- 
tion in above and allied fields; also interested in pastoral and/or counseling work 
in addition to teaching. Excellent background in philosophy, but primarily 
interested in religion and ethics. Just completed nearly 3 years’ successful 
counseling and administrative work in Civilian Public Service program. A 2341 

Biblical Literature and Languages: Man, 38, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Yale 
University, 1939. One year study abroad. Experienced in speaking and radio 
broadcasting. Can teach Greek and Latin. Since 1942 on duty with the Army 
of the United States. Midwest or eastern location desired. Available Septem- 
ber, 1946. A 2342 

Biologist, Microbiologist: Man, 45, married, 2 children. Ph.D. from prominent 
midwestern university. 18 years of college teaching, mainly biology, botany, 
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and bacteriology; research field mycology and plant pathology, publications. 
Wartime research experience with the U. S. D. A., 8. S. R. D., and Army Quarter- 
master Corps; now chief of a laboratory. Chairmanship experience. Available 
September, 1946, or earlier. A 2343 
Biologist, Zoologist: Man, married, one child. Ph.D. outstanding institution. 
5 years’ research experience, teaching experience at a state university, 3 years in 
Army. Publications. Major interests: genetics, heredity, and evolution. 
Available June 24, 1946. A 2344 
Biologist, Zoologist: Man, undergraduate and three years of graduate study all at 
leading universities. 20 years of college teaching, mostly genetics, physiology, 
and zoology, in western state university. Now located in leading southern uni- 


versity. Publications. Stress personal relationship to student. Protestant. 
Prefer south, A 2345 


Biology (Botany, Zoology, Entomology): Man, 44, married, 2 children. B.S., 
M.S., and doctorate at leading universities. Experience includes 16 years’ 
university and college teaching of both basic and advanced courses in foregoing 
fields. Preparing reference book under contract. Wishes to change present 
position for one with greater scope for his teaching and more responsibility, such 
as department chairmanship. A 2346 


Biology and Zoology: Man, 34, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Honor societies 
ublications. 10 years’ college teaching experience in present position. General 
iology, aes zoology, histology, embryology, genetics, anatomy and physi- 

ology. perienced in teaching anatomy and physiology in nursing school as 
well. At present an associate professor. Desires change, teaching or ad- 
ministrative, in a recognized college or university. A 2347 


Biology, Zoology: Man, married, Protestant. Ph.D. degree. 10 years’ college 
teaching experience, author of textbook and numerous articles. Would like ad- 
vancement in position and salary. A 2348 


Biology (Botany, Zoology, Bacteriology): Woman, single, B.S., M.S., working on 
Ph.D. 6 years’ experience college teaching. At present an assistant professor. 
Honor societies. Teaching or research. A 2349 


- Biology and Zoology: Man, 39, married, 2 children. Degrees, including doctorate, 

from large state universities. Major fields, vertebrate zoology and science 
education. 9g years’ successful teaching experience in biology, zoology, anatomy 
and physiology (nurses), ornithology. Interested in teaching biology with refer- 
ence to student major life problems, ¢. g., health, heredity, conservation, leisure 
time. Desires continuing advancement in liberal arts college, teachers college, 
or university. A 2350 


Botanist: Man, Ph.D. 15 reed college teaching experience in physiology, 
ecology, and taxonomy. Publications. Professional and honorary societies. 
Available June, 1946. A 2351 


Botany: Man, 35, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Harvard. Listed in Who’s Who in 
American Education and American Men of Science. Experience teaching a wide 
variety of botanical courses in four universities. Many publications in systematic 
botany. Member honorary and professional societies. Reseach in rubber 
(U.S. D. A.) and munitions (O.S. R. D.) during war. Now assistant professor of 
botany, curator of herbarium, and head department of botany in large western 
university. Desires position with remuneration commensurate with war 7 

2352 


Botany, Biology, Plant Pathology: Man, 36, married, one child. Ph.D. large 
midwestern university. 8 years’ successful college teaching in botany, biology, 
plant eng C plant physiology, bacteriology and genetics. Research posi- 
tions and publications. includes visiting professorship in foreign 


—— 
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university. Interested in a position in a college or university maintaining high 
scholarship, preferably in the west. Available in June or September, 1946, 
2353 
Business Administration: Man, 30, married. M.B.A. Northwestern University; 
Beta Gamma Sigma. 6 years’ teaching experience, 1 year’s business experience. 
Now assistant professor in small, midwestern school of business (intermediate 
and advanced accounting, principles of economics, statistics). Desires position 
in a large university with opportunity for doctoral work. A 2354 
Business Administration and Social Studies: Man, 34, B.S., M.A., M.S. Columbia 
University. Majority of Ph.D. requirements completed. 3 years’ college teach- 
ing experience and 3 years’ business administration experience. Experienced 
in educational and vocational counseling. Army officer, World War II. Na- 
tionally known author. Desires permanent college teaching or administrative 
position. A 2355 
Chemistry: Man, 44, married, Ph.D. Professor at accredited midwest liberal arts 
college desires position in the east. 20 years’ successful experience in teaching 
the various branches. Methods and personal interest in students have won 
respect and confidence. A 2356 
Chemistry: Professor of organic chemistry, Ph.D., desires to change to another 
college or university, =r coeducational, with opportunity to carry on 
graduate research work. 15 years’ experience in university research and ad- 
vanced teaching. Patents, numerous publications, directed government war 
research oan Professional and honorary societies. Protestant, married. 
Minimum salary, $4500. A 2357 
Chemistry: Ph.D. (Organic) 1928. 16 years’ university experience graduate and 
undergraduate courses. Publications. Released Navy Lieutenant Com- 
mander. Available now, fall preferably. A 2358 
Drama, Speech: Widow, 31, B.S. Northwestern, M.F.A. Yale. Available Sep- 
tember, 1946. A 2426 


Economics: Man, 45, married. Ph.D. (Heidelberg), Rockefeller Fellow, wide 
European experience, 6 years’ teaching at state university in economic history 
international trade, geography. Many publications, book in press. Special 
field: economic and agricultural history in Europe and both Americas. Avail- 
able September, 1946. A 2359 


Economics (Economic Theory, History of Doctrines, Labor, Government Regula- 
tion, Contemporary Systems): Man, 35, married, Ph.D. University of Wisconsin, 
Phi Beta Kappa. 3 years’ experience as assistant professor in liberal arts college. 
Desires change to position with greater opportunities for advancement and re- 
search. Available September, 1946. A 2360 


Economics (Labor Relations, Transportation, continaing Economic History, 
Systems, Theory): Man, 31, married, children. A.B. Ed A.M., majority 


Ph.D. requirements completed outstanding university. 6 years’ successful teach- 
ing experience large colleges and universities. Business experience as junior ex- 
ecutive; also as government consultant; arbitration work. Publications. 
Writing textbook and engaged in additional research. Honorary and pro- 
fessional societies. Available September, 1946, for university or college position 
commensurate with experience. A 2361 


Economics (Specialization in Public stanns, Economic Principles and Theory 


Money and Banking, Labor Economics): Man, i married, Ph.D. 5 years’ 
college teaching experience; now teaching in small state-supported college, but 
desires professional advancement. A 2362 

Economics (specialization in Elementary Economics, Theory, Labor, Business 
Cycles, Finance, Money and Banking, Public Utilities, Land Economics and 
Conservation, Economic Geography) and Sociology: Man, 28, Ph.D. University 


| 
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of Wisconsin. 5 years’ (plus 3 summers) teaching experience in three large uni- 
versities and two liberal arts colleges. Professor and Head of Department now 
and in previous position. Publications. Wide travel, teaching, educational, ad- 
ministrative experience. Al-rt and progressive. Interested in opportunity for 
further professional advancement. Available September, 1946. A 2363 
Economics (specializing in Personnel and Labor Problems): Extensive college 
teaching and government experience. M.A. Columbia. Completing Ph.D. 
dissertation. A 2364 
Economics and Business Administration: Man, B.B.A., A.M., Ph.D. Varied col- 
lege teaching experience in the field of economics and business administration. 
Presently with the Government, wishes to resume teaching at an accredited 
college or university. A 2365 
Economics and Sociology: Man, 45, married, 2 children. A.B. Yale, Phi Beta 
Kappa, Ph.D., Harvard. Broad teaching experience. Now associate professor 
in well-known eastern men’s college. Eleventh year in present position. De- 
sires advancement. A 2366 
Education: Man, 41, doctoral candidate Harvard 1946, seeks opportunity with 
college or university, teaching or administration; 15 years’ experience in teach- 
ing, business, newspaper; would appreciate opportunity to utilize strong back- 
ground in journalism and political science; available after June 1, 1946. A 2367 
Education: Man, 42, married, 2 daughters. Ed.D. state university. Major— 
educational administration; minors—curriculum and instruction, and educa- 
tional psychology. 20 years’ teaching experience. 15 years’ administration 
in public schools and 5 years’ college teaching. Would consider administrative 
duties. Available for academic year 1945-46. A 2368 
Education: Man, 37, Ph.D. leading eastern university. At present teaching 
educational psychology and secondary education in large eastern university, 
directing research, editor of educational journal. Broad background in psy- 
chology: courses and teaching. Previous teaching experience in secondary 
schools and in two midwestern universities. Considerable administrative ex- 
perience as high school principal, acting head department of education, director 
of workshops, director of summer schools. Numerous published articles, two 
books. Available September, 1946. A 2369 


Electrical-Agricultural Engineering, Physics: Man, 35, Ph.D., Tau Beta Pi, avail- 
able September 1. 18 years of education and experience. 1 year of teaching at 
Iowa State College (Army-Navy). 7 years of teaching, research, and extension 
type of work at Washington State College—U. S. D. A., War Food Administra- 
tion and power systems. 3 years in the U. S. Department of Interior, and one- 
half year in the U. S. Maritime Commission, War Eapeecinett, and Coast Guard. 
Author of Extension Bulletin 336 “Sprinkler Irrigation.” Desires connection as 
the vice-president of a state college or university. Personnel service form and 
brochure available. Wife and 2 children, Protestant. A 2370 


Education (general or coordinated inter-departmental), and General Humanities 
(including World Literature and History and Appreciation of the Arts): Loca- 
tion, New York City or suburbs. Especially interested in an opportunity to de- 
sign, build or teach a general or coordinated education program, combined if 
possible with departmental work in literature or history and appreciation of the 
arts or with academic administration. Classical and modern literatures es- 
oo Latin, English, Romance. Vassar, Wellesley, Harvard background. 

A., Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa. European and American feilowships and travel. 


Wide and successful college and peggy Sa lecture and administrative 


experience. Publications. Research. Excellent references. Present tem- 
porary wartime assignment terminating with war need. A 2371 


English: Man, now employed; 10 years’ teaching experience; particularly in- 
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terested in development of freshman English program and basic language 
course; would like to cooperate with music and fine arts departments. A 2372 
English: Man, 31, 1 year’s course work toward Ph.D., MLA, etc. 6 years’ college 
and university experience, including freshman and advanced composition, sur- 
vey of literature. Wants permanent position with opportunity for advance- 
ment. Excellent references. A 2373 
a Man, 41, married, no children. A.B. University of Florida, M.A. Duke 
niversity, where held graduate assistantship in English for 3 years. Has 
taught in 5 pepenae colleges—both private and state-supported—in south and 
west. Available September, 1946. A 2374 
English: Man, 39, married, 1 child. Ph.D. in August of this year. 11 years’ 
teaching experience, 6 in college. Training and 3 years’ experience as journalist. 
Specialty American and 19th century lish literature. Discharged Navy 
officer. Minimum $3000 (present salary higher). Liberal arts college or uni- 
versity in desirable location. Available September, 1946. A 2375 
English and Education: Male, 33. M.A., with ; semesters further study. Prefer 
church-related or private institution. Available September 1, 1946. A 2376 
English: Woman, 38, Ph.D. University of California. 8 years’ secondary teaching, 
years’ small women’s college, 1 year university teaching assistant. University 
Lao, 2 years; A. A. U. W. fellow, 1 year. Recommendations from professors 
and scholars of national reputation. Special field: American and English 
literature of 19th century. A 2377 
English: Veteran, 29, married, 3 children. A.B. Princeton with one year graduate 
work toward M.A. years’ teaching experience, 1 in college, 2 in secondary 
schools, 1 in A. A. f. technical school. Experience in college and amateur 
dramatics. A 2378 


English: Man, 44, Ph.D. 16 years’ university experience teaching composition, 
literature. Specialist in the novel, essay, eighteenth century. Head wane. 
ment for 7 years. Publications. Wide experience in writing, editing, reviewing 
Navy publications and correspondence, and in administration. 4 years’ service 
in Navy now terminating in rank of Commander. A 2462 


English: Man, 33, single, Protestant. M.A. Harvard, Ph.D. University of North 
Carolina. 6 years’ college and university teaching. 3 years’ service in U. S. 
Army; recent discharge. Available after June 15, 1946. Desires permanent 
position in southeast. A 2379 


English and Speech: Man. Four degrees (including Ph.D.) with 20 years of teach- 
ing experience in both fields. Could head department or handle almost any 
phase of work in both fields. Available after June 5. A 2380 


European History, Modern Languages: Man, 41, U. S. citizen, Dr. Jur. of Univer- 
sity of Vienna, additional studies at Johns Hop ins. Publications in history and 
political science. Extensive travel in Europe. Several years’ teaching ex- 
perience (general and English history, German, French) in best reputed military 

reparatory school. Wants place in good university or college. Available 
une, 1946. A 2381 

Fine Arts: Woman, single. Ph.D. Radcliffe. Phi Beta Kappa. Foreign travel 
and languages. 13 years’ college experience in history of art. Since June, 1943, 
with American Red Cross. Wishes return to college or university teaching 
September, 1946. A 2382 

French: Man, 35, married. Doctorate, publications. Formerly associate pro- 
fessor at state university. Now in war-related work, though position permanent. 
Wishes to return to teaching. Desires associate or full professorship. A 2383 


French and Spanish: Man, married, Ph.D., 20 years’ experience in universities. 
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Extensive travel and study abroad. Author of books and numerous articles. 
Teaching at present but available whenever needed. A 2384 
French: Woman, 36. French Proficiency Certificate and Diploma for Teaching 
of French to Foreigners, University of Neuchatel; Master of Arts (French, 
German, English), University of Geneva; Pedagogic Certificate supplementing 
M.A.; Philoso hy Doctor (thesis on a subject relating to Kant), University of 
Berne. Qualified also for lecturing in French or German (or language merely) 
and teaching elementary Italian. Available commencing summer. Desires 
contract of at least one year. A 2385 
Geography: Man, 34, Ph.D., extensive study and travel abroad, 9 years’ college 
and university experience, government research, desires responsible (permanent) 
teaching and/or administrative position. Available September, 1946. A 2386 
Geography: ag married. M.A. 14 years’ college and university experience. 
Publications. Travel. Excellent references. Available now. Prefers teachers 
college or liberal arts college in the middle west or east. A 2387 
Geologist and Mineral Economist: Man, 49, married, Ph.D., 20 years’ teaching ex- 
perience. For twelve years head of department of geology in a university with 
membership in the A. A. U. 4 years’ experience as metal and mineral economist 
for the United States Government. Can teach mineralogical and petrographical 
subjects but prefer to continue to specialize in economic geology. Also teaching 
experience in paleobotany and paleontology. Excellent references, available on 
short notice. A 2388 
Geology: Man, Ph.D., 21 years’ diversified college teaching experience, extensive 
field work and travel. Prefers either coast or Gulf west. Sigma Xi, professional 
societies. A 2389 
German: Man, Ph.D., American. 8 years’ university and college teaching ex- 
rience. Phi Beta Kappa. Willing to combine French or Latin with German. 
Ainimum: assistant professorship at $3000. A 2390 
German: Man, 41, native American. M.A., Ph.D., publications. Foreign study, 
bi-lingual. Successful record. Desires change. A 2391 
German, Greek, Latin: Woman, Ph.D. Germany, 1923; present college position 
11 years, desires appointment as teacher or dean in college or university, pref- 
erably in the east. A 2392 
German, Comparative Literature (Humanities); also Linguistics and French: 
Man, 43, Ph.D. 16 years’ teaching experience at private and denominational 
colleges, state university and graduate school. Author and editor of books and 
numerous articles. Believes in combination of significant scholarly work and 
stimulating teaching. Desires change (permanent position, preferably not below 
level of associate professor). A 2393 
Greek, Latin: Man, 38, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Wisconsin; university teach- 
ing fellowships. 8 years’ college teaching experience. Publications in Roman 
history and linguistics; steady research. Teaching covers all basic phases of 
Greek and Latin language and civilization. Now head of thriving department, 
but desires larger opportunities. Available June, 1946. A 2394 
Greek, Latin: Man, 35, Ph.D. 8 years’ teaching experience. Steady research and 
publication. Besides language courses, can also teach courses in ancient history, 
classical literature in translation, classical art and archaeology, classical civiliza- 
tion, Greek philosophy, medical Greek and Latin. Now employed, desires 
greater opportunity. Available June, 1946. A 2395 
History: Woman, M.A., additional graduate study. Phi Beta Kappa. Pi 
Gamma Mu. Teaching and Sietteck experience. Present position—assistant 


professor, acting head of department. Prefers small coeducational or women’s 
college where emphasis is put on teaching and on teacher-student relationships. 
Available July, 1946. A 2396 
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History: Man, 38, married, 2 children, Protestant. Ph.D. large midwestern 
university. 8 years’ university teaching, modern European and other fields. 
Successful teacher. Excellent references. Publications in leading professional 
magazines. Want permanent position in west or south. Available June. 


A 2397 

History (Latin American, Modern European): Man, M.A., Ph.D. leading universi- 
ties. 12 years’ university teaching experience. Foreign travel and study. 
U. S. Cultural Relations Attaché, South America. Now on leave, desires change. 
Available on reasonable notice. A 2398 


History, Political Science: Man, 40, married, M.A., Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa. 12 
ears’ teaching experience. Fields: Modern European, medieval, and American 
istory; international relations, political theory and government. Publica- 

tions. Desires position as associate or full professor in liberal arts college or 
university. A 2399 
History: Man, 33, married, 1 child. A.B. Amherst, 1936. Ph.D. University of 
Chicago, 1939. Approximately 4 years’ teaching experience in two of the most 
prominent midwest colleges. Has rank of assistant professor. During war em- 
loyed first by Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. At present has 
en almost 2 years in the Department of State. Two specialized fields in 
history—Latin American and Ancient Near Eastern. Has also taught U. S. 
history. 8 summers’ travel abroad. Desires permanent position. Available 
September or earlier 1946. A 2400 
History: Man, 35, married, Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa. 8 years’ college and uni- 
versity teaching. Research, writing, editorial and archival experience in War 
Department during war. Field: English and Medieval history, modern Europe, 
social history. A 2401 
History: Man, 40, married, children, Ph.D. Cornell (1934), modern European 
history. 10 years’ midwestern teachers college, 3 years’ university teaching ex- 
perience, south and east. Numerous articles in cultural and social history. 
Stress teaching and student affairs. Prefer midwest or southern liberal arts col- 
lege or teachers college. Present ition in eastern technical institute tem- 
porary. Available September, 1946. A 2402 
History: Man, 37, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., University of Chicago. Phi Beta Kappa. 
7 years’ teaching experience in every field of history. Desires position em- 
phasizing or concerned exclusively with European history. Leading middle 
western liberal arts colleges and state universities preferred. Available Septem- 
ber, 1946. A 2403 
History, Political Science, Social Studies Methods: Woman, Ph.D. Yale. Ele- 
mentary, high school, 1 Vand college teaching. Phi Beta Kappa, gt 
publication, research. Desires permanent college position in west. Available 
in June. 4 A 2404 
International Relations: Man, 52, wishes to specialize in international relations 
with emphasis upon Latin American and Far Eastern relations. 14 years’ teach- 
ing and 4 years’ employment with Federal Government. A 2405 
Journalism: Man, 44, married. M.A. Experience: newspaper, public relations, 
university teaching, editing university bulletins, supervision of student publica- 
tions. A 2406 
Journalism: Extensive experience in college and university teaching, newspa 
work, and college publicity. Advanced degrees. Author of textbooks. 
Beta Kappa. Available September, 1946. A 2% 
Languages, Linguistics: Man, 40, married, 2 children. M.A., Ph.D. Columbia. 
20 years’ experience: teaching, research, administration, editing. Two years’ 
travel in Europe. Specialties in Romanic (French, Spanish), Slavic (Russian), 
general linguistics, American Indian; can teach any one or any combination, 
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including phonetics and introductory anthropology, graduate or undergraduate. 
Now in government. Desires speedy return to university work. Available 
July 1, 1946. A 2408 
Latin, Greek: Man, 38, married, 3 children. Ph.D. University of Illinois. Phi 
Beta Kappa, publications, honorary and professional societies. 10 years’ ex- 
perience in two church-related liberal arts colleges. Since 1942 employed as re- 
search analyst with War Department on secret wees. Desire to return to 
teaching in liberal arts college or university, preferably in middle west or east. 
Not interested in temporary appointment. in addition to lan age courses, can 


offer ancient history and related classical subjects. Available on reasonable 
notice, A 2409 


Latin: 5 years’ experience in teaching Latin; now in charge of all Latin depart- 
ments of woman’s college. Mature woman, widow. Available September, 
1946. A 2410 

Marketing, Retailing, Advertising: Man, $9, married, Ph.D. 28 years’ teaching 
experience, mostly as head of marketing department in a large college of business 
administration. Willing to arrange for contract on basis of retirement at 65. 
Middle-west or southern location preferred. A 2411 


Mathematics: Man, 34, Ph.D. 8 years’ teaching experience including graduate 
teaching. 3 years’ mathematical experience in business. Now an assistant 
professor. Desires assistant or associate professorship. A 2412 

Mathematics: Man, 39, married, two children. Ph.D. Many years’ college and 
university teaching experience, including experience as head of department in 
small university. Phi Kappa Phi, Sigma Xi. Publications. Desire position 


as head of department in small college or university preferably in the southeast 
or southwest. A 2413 


Mathematics: Woman, Doctor’s degree, University of Rome; graduate student, 
Bryn Mawr College, 1923-24. tensive teaching and actuarial experience. 
Research, publications. Seeks visiting professorship: undergraduate, any 
branch of mathematics, statistical method, actuarial mathematics, insurance 
science; graduate, actuarial mathematics, calculus of probability and statistical 
mathematics, algebraic geometry. A 2414 

Mathematics: Man, 31, married, children. Ph.D. outstanding institution; _re- 
search publications. Experience: 4 years’ teaching at present college and 3 
years’ leave of absence in war research. Desires change to eastern or midwest 
location. Now associate professor at $3450; would be interested in assistant 
professorship at same or better salary. Available June or September, 1946. 

2415 

Mathematics, Theoretical and Applied Mechanics: Man, 50, Sigma Xi. Many 
years’ undergraduate, graduate teaching, and research experience, numerous 
publications. Broad scientific background. Excellent recommendations. De- 
sires to consider opportunities at first-class university, institute of technology, or 
at smaller college having forward-looking educational policies. Could obtain 
release for September or for June. Would also consider position for summer 
school only. A 2416 

Mathematics: Man, 51, married. Ph.D. At present professor and head of de- 
partment in small eastern college, desires suitable change. Offers wide educa- 
tional, professional, and cultural backgrounds, with broad teaching and in- 
dustrial experience, research, languages, travel, etc. Minor field: physics. A 2417 


Mathematics: Man, 36, B.S., M.A., some work toward Ph.D. Experience includes 
8 years of college teaching as an instructor and assistant professor. General col- 
lege mathematics, calculus, differential equations, vector analysis, descriptive 


geometry, advanced calculus, mathematical navigation. Publications, honorary 
and professional! societies. A 2418 
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Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering: Army Major desires teaching position. 
Will be available by fall term; no preference as to location. 9g years’ teaching 
experience; 6 years in a large Illinois high school and 3 years in a large eastern 
nt me Undergraduate work at Purdue University; post-graduate work at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, major subjects in mechanical engineering. For 
the past £/3 years have been in the Air Corps doing staff communication officer’s 
duties. Expect to be released by the Army prior to September. A 2419 

Mathematics, Physics, Meteorology: Man, 37, single. Sc.D.,M.1.T. 15 years’ 
teaching experience assistant professor at a state college before joining the Navy. 
Available for college teaching and research. A 2420 

Mental Hygiene and allied topics: Man, 50. M.D. University of Berlin. Possible 
combination with medical-psychological service in student health department. 
Member New York Academy of Sciences. Publications in Europe and U. S. 
Prefers college eastern or midwest location. A 2421 

Metallurgy, Ferrous: Man, 35, married, 2 children. M.Sc. and additional graduate 
work in metallurgy and education. 8 years as associate professor of metallurgy 
extension. Work involved supervising, course planning, and special lecturing 
for a large evening program. Three fundamental textbooks written. 6 years’ 
industrial experience. Now employed as metallurgist. Desires change to col- 
lege or university teaching position. A 2422 

Modern Languages, Comparative Linguistics and Literature: Woman, Ph.D., 
studied in European and American universities, including recent visiting scholar- 
ships at Yale and Columbia. 13 years’ college teaching experience as professor of 
German, published, travelled. Present position, specialized research in govern- 
ment agency. Would be interested in suitable teaching position. A 2423 

Modern Languages (French, Spanish, German, Comparative Philology and Litera- 
ture): Woman, Ph.D. 1932, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1928, Columbia 


University. 1 é years’ teaching experience in college. 2 years’ residence abroad 


with study in German and Swiss schools; travel France and England. Depart- 
ment head in last two institutions. Recently engaged in intensive Latin Ameri- 
can research and writing, but prefers return to teaching. Interested assistant or 
associate professorship in French and Spanish. Available June or September, 
1946. A 2424 
Music: Woman, violinist. M.M. University of Michigan; 3 years’ travel and 
study in Europe; symphony experience in large metropolis; recitals. 7 years’ 
successful teaching in colleges; violin, chamber music, appreciation, theory. 
Desires position offering professional opportunity and advancement. Broad 
background with special interest in advanced string work. yr ate or strong 
liberal arts college, preferably in west. Now employed. Available June or 
September, 1946. A 2425 


Music: Man, 45, married; graduate European conservatory; world travelled; 
linguist; principal cellist with major U. S. symphony orchestras; internationally 
known concert artist; 25 years’ teaching experience in U.S. Seeking university 
or college position; expert in directing band and orchestra; can teach strings, 
winds, harmony and no charge of music department. Listed in Who’s Who in 
Music; Pi Kappa Lambda. A 2427 


Music: Man, 36, married, 1 child. M.A. Harvard, and two additional years of 
graduate study; C.d’E.F. Grenoble. Public school and college teaching experi- 
ence; some experience as orchestra conductor. Compositions include a sym- 
phony, overture, 2 string quartets, a trio, and shorter pieces. At present con- 
nected with large western university. Qualified to teach music theory, history, 
and appreciation. Excellent references. Desires position in a recognized col- 
lege or university furnishing opportunity for advancement. A 2428 


Music: Woman, B. Mus., M.A., completing Ph.D. dissertation this year. 12 
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years’ experience in college teaching. Member of several honorary professional 
societies. Special fields are theory of music; history, appreciation and literature 
of music; choral music. Also experience in music education, humanities, and 
personnel counseling. Desires position as professor or head of department in 
college or professor in a department offering opportunities for advancement and 
for experimental teaching and research. Prefer location in south or southwest. 
A 2429 

Music and Music Education: Man, 36, married, one child. B.M., B.A., complet- 
ing M.A. in summer, 1946. Desire to continue work during summers toward 
Ed.D. Experience: 11 years’ teaching, supervision, and department administra- 
tion in public and private schools, pe and large state university; also ex- 
tensive experience in professional groups and community music (war work in this 
area). Prefer position as music department chairman, director of choral music 
and teacher of classes in music education. Excellent references. Available 
September, 1946. A 2430 


Philosophy: Young man, married. Ph.D. from a well-known university. M.A. 
in a science. Scientifically inclined. Taught mathematics and physics during 
the war. Good references. Phi Beta Kappa. A 2431 


Philosophy: Man, 38, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Michigan, publications, 14 
years’ experience teaching philosophy in state colleges, associate professor, ex- 
perienced also in sociology and counseling, present income above $3500. A 2432 


Philosophy, General, also Political, Social, and Educational Philosophy: Man. 
Ph.D., long successful experience in eastern college. Author. Undergraduate 
or graduate work. Anywhere. A 2433 


Philosophy: Man, 50, doctor in philosophy, writer, wide experience including 
business and adult education, now a government economist—desires permanent 
academic position emphasizing social and political ideas. A 2434 


Philosophy, Psychology (and/or) International Relations: Man, experienced 
teacher, counselling experience. Member, American Philosophical Association. 
Wishes position in a progressive institution. Prospect of tenure. A 2463 


Physical Education, Health, Recreation: Man, married. Ph.D. Elementary, 
high school, college, and university teaching and supervision and administration 
experience. Professor, undergraduate and graduate teacher training majors. 
Seeks permanent position with tenure in college or university. Qualified for ad- 
ministrative duties. Publications. Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Epsilon Kappa. 

A 2435 

Physical Education, Hygiene: Man, 49, married, 3 children, Protestant. A.B., 
M.A. High school, college, and university teaching and administrative experi- 
ence. 16 years of successful college teaching experience in present position. 
Seeks permanent position with tenure in college or university. Interested in 


teacher training or in teaching hygiene. Qualified for administrative duties. 
Available on reasonable notice. A 2436 


ie ve Man, married, Ph.D. 15 years’ experience teaching college physics and 
irecting research leading to Ph.D. degree. 5 years’ experience in research and 
development work on ordnance and other Navy problems. Interested in teach- 
ing college physics with opportunity for research. A 2437 


Political Science (Parties and Politics, Public Opinion, Public Relations, American 
Government) 37, married, 2 children. 7 years’ teaching experience; 2 years’ 
top Federal Government experience; publications: available on reasonable 
notice. A 2438 


Political Science: 32. Ph.D., J.D. Experience— 4 years with leading European 
university, 6 years with a university in the United States. Teaching wide range 
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of courses, preference for international law, international relations, political 
geography, comparative government, political theory. Chairman of depart- 
ment, founder-director of a government service training program. Successful 
experience in contacting public officials. Five modern languages, several 
publications, speaking engagements, extensive travel abroad. A 2439 
Political Science, Contemporary Civilization, Sociology (International Relations 
Political and Social Theory, European and American Government, Historical 
Sociology): Man, 37, married, Ph.D., 6 years’ teaching experience at under- 
graduate and graduate level. Extensive travel. Author of book and numerous 
articles. At present assistant professor in New England college. Available 
spring or sun{mer, 1946. A 2440 
Political Science: Man, 46, married, one son. Ph.D. 1941 in field of international 
law, relations, and organizations; dissertation on international trade, pub. 1942; 
; years (1941-46) in Army; 2 years (194243) in War Department (Military 
ntelligence); and 2 years (1944-45) in ETO as Military Government Officer of 
Corps & Division; 7 years (1919-24, 1925-27) as public school principal and 
superintendent in Texas; 12 years (1928-40) as instructor and professor in 
Massachusetts. Interested in community and church affairs; mewmenr ¥ 
2441 
Political Science: Man, 45, married, one child. LL.M. Harvard. 14 years’ 
teaching experience at eastern college. Textbook in American Political Parties. 
Preference for that subject, constitutional law, international law, similar sub- 
jects. Seven law review articles. 4 years’ practice leading law firms. A 2442 


Political Science, Public Administration, Education and Air Transportation: 
Man, 31, married. Ph.D. 4 years of a teaching; 4 years’ government 
service; 2 years in private industry; now employed in industry (economic and 
political research). Lecturer, radio speaker. Consider return to college teach- 
ing if offer suitable. A 2443 

Political Science, Modern History: Man, married, 32, Ph.D. Waiting release 
from Army after having served in Europe as combat intelligence officer. Teach- 
ing experience in two well-known universities. Specialist on international rela- 
tions, organization, and national government. 4 languages, world-wide travel, 
including some foreign study. Author of well-known book on postwar recon- 
struction and numerous articles in the field of political science. Successful 
lecturer and radio speaker. Available in September. A 2444 


Psychology: Man, married, 2 children. Ph.D., minor in education. 14 years’ ex- 
perience in high school teaching, 8 years’ teaching in university. Book and 
journal publications. Would consider teachers college. A 2445 


Psychology: Man, 37, married, children. Ph.D. 15 years’ experience in college 
teaching, student personnel work, management consulting, and high school 
teaching. Now in excellent position, but wants opportunity where potential ad- 
vancement is greater. Specialization in clinical psychology, personnel methods 
counseling service, and educational research. A 2446 

Psychology: Man, 57, married. Ph.D., with 26 years of college and university 
teaching and administrative experience. Desires change after 16 years in an 
eastern university. Publications largely in the field of social psycho im 

2447 

Pupcheiney (Specialization in Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, Mental Hygiene, 
sychological Testing and Psychodiagnostic Methods): Man, 37, married, 
Ph.D. perience includes 6 years’ university teaching, 4 years’ full-time 
clinical work and 5 years’ military service in the Navy terminating in the rank of 
Commander. Publications; Sigma Xi; professional organizations; Fellow of 
Rorschach Institute. On military leave from large eastern university. Desires 
rmanent position in university offering professional advancement. Available 
a, 1946. A 2448 
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Psychology: Man, single, 34, Ph.D. Columbia, 1944. At present assistant pro- 
essor in a state university. 11 years’ experience in university and junior college 
teaching in the following fields of psychology: general, applied, social, abnormal, 
mental hygiene, rsonality, clinical, and history and schools of psychology. 
6 months’ internship at a state hospital, state colony for mental defectives, and 
reformatory. 1'/: years’ experience in research on psychological tests in the War 
Department. Rorschach training. Published research in social Beycholosy, 
Phi Beta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, and Phi Delta Kappa. Member E. P. A. and 
A. P. A. Available July or September, 1946. A 2449 
Psychology: Man, 38, Ph.D. 10 years’ university teaching experience in industrial 
and personnel psychology; also, social psychology, educational and vocational 
orientation, child and general psychology. Experience in consulting work in in- 
dustrial organizations in the fields of industrial and personnel psychology, in 
directing a university psychological clinic, and a department of psychology. 
8 years in a state university where now employed. Present rank, professor. 
Available in September, 1946. A 2450 


Psychology: Man, 48, married. A.M. Chicago; Ph.D. Cincinnati. Subjects: 
General Psychology, abnormal, social, personality adjustment, applied experi- 
mental, etc. Publications and research, Teaching experience including in 
Army university overseas. Available in June or at opening of fall quarter for 
university position. A 2451 

Secondary Education, Psychology, Student Personnel: Man, 41, married, A.B., 
M.A., Ph.D. 20 years of experience—4 years secondary school teaching, 3 
years as a principal, 5 years as a city superintendent of schools, 8 years as a 
college and university professor and dean. Now assistant professor of psy- 
chology, assistant director of student personnel and in charge of all veterans’ 
services in a large midwestern university. Strong background in the social 
sciences and guidance. Prefer teaching duties in education or psychology. 


Would consider administration. Desires oa to college or university which 


represents professional advancement. Available on reasonable notice. A 2461 


Secretarial: Woman. M.A. Northwestern University, and post-master’s one year 
at Columbia. 8 years’ experience, 5 in vocational school and 3 in college. 
Major—Shorthand, typing and accounting. Interested in personnel and 
guidance work along with teaching. Prefer state college or university. Avail- 
able June, 1946. A 2452 

Secretarial Science, Business Administration: An experienced woman college 
teacher with work beyond her Master of Arts degree wishes summer work in a 
college. Open to winter employment if sufficient advancement is offered. A 2453 


Sociology: Man, 39, married, one child. B.A. Lehigh University; Ph.D. New 
York University (Rockefeller Foundation Fellow). 13 years’ college teaching 
experience in various types of institutions. 3 years’ social research with national 
organizations. Department head in liberal arts college in southeast. Wants to 
locate in north. Available June or September, 1946. A 2454 

Sociology: Man, 43, married. Ph.D. Columbia. 17 years’ college teaching ex- 

rience in sociology. Special fields of interest: Family, and Minority Groups. 
esearch and community organization experience with governmental and 
voluntary national organizations. Now holding teaching and research posi- 
tion in eastern university, desires associate or full professorship anywhere in 
United States. Available July, 1946, or thereafter. A 2455 


Sociology or Administration: Man, 46, married, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D. leading eastern 
university. Ex-Fellow Soc. Sci, Research Council. 14 years’ successful teach- 
ing experience; 6 as full professor eastern university, 3 years’ research. Author 
10 books, 50 articles in leading social science journals here and abroad. Widely 
considered in U. S. A. and abroad as leading authority in his special field. In 
World War II Army officer, field grade. Also administrative,experience in,Hq. 
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Washington governmental agency. Extensive foreign travel and research. 
Available summer, 1946. A 2456 
Sociology or Philosophy, Contemporary Civilization: Man, excellent references, 
Ph.D., wants opportunity for professional advancement. May consider pro- 
fessorship or work as a consultant on family problems, etc., or work with the 
government or progressive organization. A 2457 
Spanish and French; also reading courses in Portuguese, Italian, German, Greek, 
and Latin: Man, 40, married, with family. Ph.D.; publications; foreign travel; 
19 years’ experience; Spanish spoken since boyhood. Now assistant professor in 
a fine state college; desires promotion in rank and salary; available on short 
notice. A 2458 
Spanish, French: Man, 41, married. Ph.D. 15 years’ teaching experience in 
small state university. Several years’ executive experience. Travel in Europe 
and Mexico. Would like executive or teaching job in Pacific Coast region. 
Available September, 1946. A 2459 
Speech: Woman, 59. Ph.D., Columbia. Experience in high school and college. 
Chief interests: dramatics, speech correction, phonetics, fundamentals. Now 
teaching in southern college. A 2460 
Statistics: Man, 49, married, 2 children. 17 years university teacher of statistics 
and their applications in the social sciences. Wide experience of research, mainly 
along statistical lines, in social psychology, economics and business administra- 
tion. Has directed social surveys, market research and other sampling projects. 
Several publications. At present employed at well-known university, desires 
change of location for family reasons. A 2464 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00. 


War Lessons for the Colleges—The Proceedings of the Thirty-second Annual 
Meeting, 1946. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. 
(Bulletin, March, 1946.) $1.50. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kell Me An inter- 
retative and critical study of the development of American colleges and col- 

ege education which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems 

of higher education today. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association of American Colleges, New York, and American Library 
Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Fredrick Larson and 
aa M. Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Company, New York. 170 pp. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
434 pages. $2.50. 


College Mus.c by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-pro- 
fessionai offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 
Walnut and Juniper Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Phone—Pennypacker 1223 


FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
for 
COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 
Listed Vacancies Throughout the Year 
M. A. Bryant 


Co-Managers Yes B. R. Bryant 
W. D. Greulich 


Member—National Association of Teachers Agencies 


The Intercollegiate Junior Year in Zurich 


SWITZERLAND 


Opens in September for qualified undergraduates 
from accredited American Colleges. Pre-requisite: 
two years of college German; approval of major pro- 
fessor and dean. Combined fee from $1,650. 


Courses offered only in: Art, Economics, German Language 
and Literature, Government and History; with continuing 
courses in French, Italian, Spanish and Russian 


For copy of the Announcement, address the Director 
Dr. Edmund E. Miller, 1123 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


“Foreign Area Study” 


